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By CouNT PAUL VASILI. 


PART II. (CONCLUSION.)—THE ARMY ON A 
PEACE FOOTING. 


O command an army and to administer it are 
two distinct functions, connected in time of 
war, but tending to separate, in France, in time of peace. 
The Minister, supreme chief, unites the administra- 
tive and military powers, which he exercises by sub- 
ordinates and through bureaus separate for each divis- 
ion of powers. 

From the military standpoint the army is divided 
into nineteen corps (eighteen in France, the nineteenth 
composed of the troops in Africa) and six divisions 
of independent cavalry. Each corps includes two 
divisions of infantry, one brigade of artillery, one of 
cavalry and the different accessory services. The 
corps is the great organic unity which becomes alive 
only at the moment of mobilization. 

From the administrative standpoint, in 
the daily life of the army, each arm 
‘and service has in some sort an au- 
tonomy of its own and a separate point 
OP es a of attachment to the corresponding 
<span as gi ayy bureau of the Ministry,—the bureaus 
ey j of infantry, cavalry, artillery, engi- 
neers, the administrative services, and 
i. health. The weakness of this autonomy 
al is shown by the existence of special com- 
mittees and inspectors of arms. I explain 
the system without passing an opinion on it. The logical outcome is, that a study 
of the French Army in time of peace must deal successively and separately with the 
different arms of the service,—infantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers. 

A company of infantry has in peace an effective force of about one hundred men, 
of whom three are commissioned officers. When the appropriations will permit, it 
ought to be gradually raised to the half of its war footing, that is, to one hundred 
and twenty-five men. From this time forward the companies of frontier troops when 
full will exceed one hundred and fifty men. 

All the battalions, with the exception of certain battalions of chasseurs, are uni- 
formly composed of four companies. 

The active infantry comprises five hundred and sixty-one battalions and two 
thousand two hundred and eighty-six companies, namely : 

In France,—one hundred and forty-four regiments, as subdivisions of each of the 
eighteen corps ad’armée, each regiment having three battalions, with a complementary 
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set of company officers for a fourth battal- 
ion ; eighteen district regiments of three 
battalions, which garrison the frontier ; 
and thirty battalions of chasseurs, of 
whom twelve form the infantry of the 
Alpine troops. 

In Africa—(the nineteenth corps),—four 
regiments of Zouaves, of four battalions 
each, with two companies to guard the 
storehouses ; four regiments of Turcos, 
of four battalions each, with one com- 
pany to guard the storehouses, recruited 
among the natives; five battalions of light 
African infantry, of which two are de- 
tached at Tonquin, , receiving men 
sentenced to fine or \ imprisonment; 
four companies \ of disci- 
pline composed of the \, bad boys; 
and four regiments of \ foreign- 
ers, of four battalions \ 
and one company to 
guard the store- 
houses. The bulk 
of these regi- 
ments is de- }j 
tached : 
at Ton- 
quin. 
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They are recruited principally from men 
of Alsace-Lorraine, who thus return, with 
usury, their debt to the country of their 
choice. 

The Ministry of War pays besides, out 
of the special budget for Indo-China, for 
one regiment of Tonquinese sharp-shoot- 
ers (the three others are taken from the 
navy) and four battalions of Annamite 
chasseurs. 

The territorial army is divided like 
the active force: one regiment to each of 
the eight subdivisions of the eighteen 
districts of the corps d’armée, with two 
regiments for Aix in Provence. It thus 
numbers one hundred and forty-five regi- 
ments of three battalions each. Besides, 


bit has in Algiers nine battalions of Zou- 


aves of five companies each. 

The uniform of the French infantry 
has been little changed since the 
war. It has kept the legendary red 

trousers, the dark blue tunic with 

two rows of buttons, the gray 
great-coat, the 4éf7 with round 
visor, the only head-cov- 
ering, while wait- Ps ing for 


. 
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INFANTRY ARRIVING AT A TOWN, 


the helmet which the Prussophiles have 
taken it into their heads to cover the in- 
fantry with. The foot-covering alone 
has been greatly improved, as much it 
needed to be. The shoe with a gaiter has 
been replaced by an excellent laced half- 
boot, which the Germans, by the way, 


have just copied exactly. Such a thing 
is rare enough to be worth mentioning. 
Though the effect is somewhat un- 
sightly at parades on review, this cos- 
tume is very attractive in the field. 
Nothing is more picturesque than the 
short foot-soldier, the ‘‘piou-piou,’’ with 
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AN INFANTRY SOLDIER. 


his large and warm overcoat, with its flaps 
turned back, his 4éf7 well set on his 
head, his two cartridge-boxes, his short 
sword-bayonet and shovel fastened to 
his belt, his tin can hung on his cross- 
belt, his knapsack of black cloth con- 
taining his surplus of cartridges, pro- 
visions, and change of underclothes, on 
top of which is his jacket rolled up in 
a close sheath. All this equipment is 
well arranged and convenient. It is to 
be regretted only that the ammunition 
is not, as in Germany, all at hand, and 
is divided among three cartridge-boxes. 
People of a sarcastic turn of mind poke 
fun at the noisy tin-ware, the quart meas- 
ure, can, and cooking apparatus, which 
make a column of infantry give forth 
a note which is cheerful, though not 
very military. 

There may be two opinions 
about the equipment and field 
matériel of the French foot- 
soldier. There can be but one 
about his arms. He has now, 
in the Lebel rifle, the best 


weapon in existence. This gun, of small 
caliber—eight millimeters—of a light and 
almost delicate appearance, weighs 4.120 
kilograms (a trifle less than nine pounds). 
The magazine placed under the barrel 
holds eight cartridges, besides one in 
the chamber through which the cartridge 
passes from the magazine to the barrel, 
and one at the base of the barrel. The 
soldier has thus ten cartridges to fire. 
Its peculiar qualities are essentially 
projectile. The initial speed obtained 
reaches six hundred and twenty meters ; 
at four hundred meters, the height of 
the curve described by the cartridge is 
not more than .20 of a meter, and the 
soldier fires without having to use a 
sight. The ball, covered with nickel, 
has an extraordinary penetrating power. 
The powder used gives out no smoke and 
makes no sensible detonation. 

Imagine a line of sharp-shooters con- 
cealed at the edge of a wood and throw- 
ing death at a distance with this little 
weapon, without its being possible to tell 
whence the deadly messengers come ! As 
a last advantage the cartridge weighs 
barely twenty-nine grams, so that, with- 
out being overburdened, the soldier car- 
ries one hundred and twenty cartridges, 
instead of seventy-eight of the Gras 
model. 

All the cavalry regiments, with the ex- 
ception of the Spahis, have five squad- 
rons, the fifth to guard the storehouses. 
The four mobile squadrons can take 
the field at any hour, each with one 
hundred and fifty sabers. The active 
cavalry ~ ~« Will soon count 
ninety-one ' regiments. 
This year the cavalry 
num bers eighty -three 
regiments 
with 
four 
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hundred and nineteen squadrons, name- 
ly : 

In France—twelve regiments of cuiras- 
siers, twenty-eight of dragoons, twenty- 
one of chasseurs, and twelve of hussars ; 
in Africa—six regiments of African chas- 
seurs and four regiments of Spahis. 

The territorial cavalry is composed 
of one regiment for ;) each corps 
ad’armée. Each of these regiments 





numbers eight squad- rons, of 
which four are dragoons and four 
light cavalry. Adding to this four 
squadrons of African ' chas- 
seurs, gives a total of © onehun- 





















dred and forty-eight squad- 
rons in the territorial 
army. 


The dress and eguip- 
ment of the cavalry 
corps differ only in 
the great subdi- 4 
visions of the 
army. The (jy 
chasseurs fi, 
and hus- Z /; 
sars,com- 4 
posing 

} 


by 
the light he (i 
cavalry, ““V 


/ 
Yi 
wear the 4 
same 
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sky-blue jacket, with black braid for the 
chasseurs and white for the kussars. On 
their head is a shako with a visor covered 
with copper, and with a chain-strap going 
under the chin. The dragoons, the cav- 
alry of the line, wear a deep blue jacket, 
and a helmet with a horse-tail, which is 
both light and of the most elegant model. 
The cuirassiers, the heavy cavalry, are 
dressed in a blue tunic, with a row of 
buttons and epaulets. They have the 
same helmet as the dragoons, and a cui- 
rass of tempered steel. The uniform of 
these different corps, especially that of the 
cuirassiers, has, on the whole, a fine effect. 
I find nothing to criticise in it except 
the trousers with spatterdashes, 
which are heavy for the man when 
; on foot, and give him a bad ap- 
_.2*"7 pearance on horseback. It is 
=f proposed to substitute for these 
trousers breeches with short boots. 
The French cavalry is generally 
well mounted. France has excel- 
lent races of horses, those from 
Tarbés and Arabians for the light 
cavalry, Limousine and those of 
&. Poitou for the cavalry of the 
line, and Anglo-Norman for 
the cuirassiers. There 
have been, however, some 
unfortunate crosses 
which have weakened 


Bey 


RS. 
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the blood of the pure races, and there 
is discussion about the tendency of horse- 
breeders to produce draught-horses to the 
detriment of saddle-horses. Out of a 
horse population of three million five 
hundred thousand animals, the classify- 
ing commissioners report only one hun- 
dred thousand saddle-horses suitable for 
war service. Yet this is more than suffi- 
cient for all needs now foreseen. 

The cavalry is armed with the saber 
for all the horsemen; the carbine for 
dragoons, chasseurs, hussars, and Spahis; 
the revolver for the cuirassiers. They 
have just introduced among the light 
cavalry an excellent model of a lance, 
with a bamboo staff, with which they 
will arm the first rank of each squad- 
ron. 

The cavalry is furnished with tools, 
and exercised so as to be able to destroy 


railroads, blow up bridges, and cut or 


repair telegraphic lines. 
The artillery has always been the favor- 
ite arm of the country. Frederick the 
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ALGERIAN OFFICER OF TIRAILLEURS. 


Great, in his time, remarked the good 
qualities of the French artillery. After 
an instant of eclipse in 1870 it has been 
restored, more numerous and better equip- 
ped than ever. 

The field artillery now numbers, in the 
active army, four hundred and sixty-one 
batteries and two thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty-six pieces, namely : 

In Europe—nineteen regiments, each of 
twelve batteries, each regiment attached 
to a division ; nineteen regiments, each 
of eleven batteries, each regiment at- 
tached to a corps ; twelve mountain bat- 
teries, constituting the artillery of the 
Alpine troops; and in Africa—twelve 
batteries, of which eight are mountain 
batteries and four are horse. 

All the batteries in time of peace have 
their six pieces and several caissons 
drawn by six horses. 

The fortress artillery, of recent creation, 
forms sixteen battalions, each of six bat- 
teries on foot, that is to say, ninety-six 
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batteries in Europe, to which must be 
added four batteries in Africa. 

One regiment of divisional and one of 
corps artillery are combined in a brigade. 
One of these brigades is stationed in the 
territory of each of the eighteen corps 
ad’armée. The nineteenth brigade is sta- 
tioned at Vincennes. At the time of mo- 
bilization the divisional regiment fur- 
nishes six batteries to each of the two 
divisions of the corps ad’ armée. 

It is proper to include in the artillery 
the two regiments of pontoniers whom 
so many glorious traditions attach to 
this arm of the service. Each of these 
regiments numbers fourteen companies. 
Twenty-six companies of pontoniers are 
stationed in France, one in Algiers, one 
in Tonquin. 

The companies of artillery workmen 
and pyrotechnists must not be forgotten. 

The territorial artillery is formed in 
the proportion of one regiment to each 
district of a corps d’armée. The number 
of batteries in territorial regiments varies 
from eight to thirty, according to the 
resources of the district. Altogether, 
there are in the territorial artillery two 
hundred and eighty-eight batteries. 

The dress of the artillerymen is a cape, 
bleu de voi, with black braid; the trousers 
of the same color, with red bands. The 
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foot artillery wears the &ép7, the horse 
artillery the shako. 

The French artillery has at its disposal 
excellent draught-animals. The races of 
Bourbonnais, the Ardennes and Brittany 
furnish horses somewhat better suited 
for country work, but whose strength 
and endurance leave nothing to desire. 

The arms of the men are the saber and 
revolver for the drivers and gunners on 
horseback, the musket and saber-bayonet 
for the gunners on foot. 

The French cannon holds indisputa- 
bly the first rank in Europe. Rouma- 
nia, and more recently England, have rec- 
ognized, after examination, that the sys- 
tem of Barége—the barrel fitting to the 
chamber with a screw, common to field, 
siege, and fortress pieces—is much pref- 
erable to the Coin system employed by 
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the Germans. The field mafériel, the 
mounted battery of ninety, throwing a 
projectile of eight kilograms, and the 
horse battery of eighty, are perhaps a lit- 
tle heavy; but their projectile qualities 
compensate largely for this inconveni- 
ence. It is especially in the construction 
of projectiles that the French have shown 
themselves superior. Their shells, with 
balls and with grape-shots, produce 
frightful results. Their spreading fuse is 
excellent. Let the day come when they 
succeed in introducing into their car- 
tridges for cannon their smokeless pow- 
der, and the result of a duel with the 
German artillery would not be doubtful. 





CUIRASSIER TRUMPETER. 


The engineers number four regiments, 
three of five battalions and one of four, 
making nineteen battalions, correspond- 
ing to the nineteen army corps. They 
are the only arm of the service which is 
not stationary in time of peace upon the 
territory of the corps to which they may 
be temporarily attached. At the time 
of mobilization each battalion assigns 
three companies to the corps, the fourth 
remaining in reserve for the strongholds. 
Two railway batteries, attached to the 
engineers, are established at Versailles. 
The engineers of the territorial troops 
number eighteen battalions, comprising 
sixty-one companies. 


The wagon trains tumber twenty 
squadrons, each of three companies. To 
these must be added nine native com- 
panies in Algeria, four in Tunis, three 
in Tonquin. The territorial train would 
form eighteen squadrons of two com- 
panies. The train service attends to the 
movement of the subsistence wagons, 
ambulances and field hospitals, post and 
treasure wagons, and telegraphic sec- 
tions of the corps d’armée. All these 
services, train workmen of the admin- 
istration, secretaries, attendants of the 
sick, are amply provided in France. 
Excellent judges have even thought that 
there are too many of them, to the detri- 
ment of the combatants. For the rail- 
way trains and telegraphic service the 
French have very efficiently appealed to 
the genius and devotion of the civil ad- 
ministration. The large companies con- 
trol their agents bound to the military 
service, and can form in a few days nine 
technical sections of railway workmen, 
each one thousand one hundred and six- 
ty-five men strong, and eighteen tele- 
graph sections of the first line, without 
counting some sections of the second line 
and way stations. 

The touchstone of the army, awaiting 
the supreme trial of war, is in the au- 
tumn maneuvers. Introduced into France 
since 1874, they showed at the start the 
uncertainty connected with all first ef- 
forts, and that sort of timidity which has 
been cause for reproach in the rules of 
exercises adopted in 1875. 

The anxiety shown to avoid waste, 
and an abnormal tendency toward the 
defensive, seemed to have caused the 
French to depart from their true tradi- 
tions. They deployed in irregular and 
waving lines of thinly-scattered sharp- 
shooters; their too numerous échelons 
of reinforcements, supports, and reserves 
followed at too great a distance, sup- 
ported weakly, and never came up in 
time for assault. The artillery chose 
their first positions well, but did not 
budge afterward. Moreover, the whole 
machine seemed hard to move. The 
transition from the order to mass to the 
order of battle was effected with slow- 
ness, the great unities were not suffi- 
ciently supple, and the whole appeared 
destitute of life and offensive energy. It 
is said that Dragomirow, being present 
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at one of these maneuvers, styled them not maneuvers of attack, but maneuvers of 
promenade. 

Since these beginnings the French have made surprising progress, and they 

could to-day, without boasting, deny the correctness of this judgment by a friend 

j rather too severe. I ask no other proof of this than 

%. the testimony of a well-informed enemy, and I will 


ote. draw my estimate from the articles published in 
( Et; the German Jilitar-\Wochendblatt, issued each 
























232. year at theend of the autumn maneuvers. ‘From 
a tactical point of view, the French maneuvers, 
since 1886, mark a radical evolution toward the 

offensive. The new regulations of 1884 
have borne fruit. They manifest also 

a better understanding of the com- 

bined actior of the three arms. 
The movements of the great uni- 

ties are accomplished with order 

and swiftness. Perhaps they 

retain still too much shouting, 
too many couriers, too many 
officers who do not keep their 
places. 

‘‘The infantry attacks brill- 
iantly ; the lines are suitably 
dense. The échelons use the 
ground well to close up con- 
tinually, to reinforce at an 
opportune time, and to make 
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the final effort. The firing discipline is 
appreciably improving. Let me add that 
the French foot-soldier, who has been so 
much reproached for using his weapon 
badly in 1870, actually fires one hundred 
cartridges each year, without counting 
those fired from the shooting trench. 
The practice of war-firing in the regi- 
ments and the multiplication of shooting 
stands and societies about the country 
are also elements of progress.”’ 

The Militar - Wochenblatt willingly rec- 
ognizes that the condition of the French 
infantry is good. It praises the artillery 
unreservedly : 

‘‘ The batteries take position with re- 
markable quickness, separate, and sup- 
port attacks with great energy; well 
mounted, they pass everywhere, and 
boldly surmount the most serious obsta- 
cle. The cavalry alone seems inferior to 
its task, in both the service of explora- 
tion and actual engagement.”’ 

Here I may venture to contradict a 
statement plainly not disinterested. Cer- 
tainly, the French cavalry is not above 
criticism ; but it must be conceded that, 
under the direction of General Gallifet, it 





has singularly improved. Its rules are 
excellent, the men better mounted, and its 
horses spirited. I do not believe that it 
disputes the first rank with our Russian 
dragoons and Cossacks; and I should 
see without apprehension its ninety-one 
regiments measure their strength with 
the ninety-three German regiments. 
This arm has, to inspire it in war, its 
glorious records at Woerth, at Rezon- 
ville, at Sedan, which it could not possi- 
bly fall short of. 

Let me note an aspect of the maneu- 
vers, which the Wochenblatt has entirely 
neglected, and which is worth noticing. 
I speak of the marching discipline. I 
have seen with astonishment that the 
French—such bad marchers in Italy and 
in 1870—have recovered, at one bound, 
all their natural qualities, those which 
suit active war. 

Their long columns of a division or 
an army corps form in perfect order with- 
out previous massing. These columns 
advance without break, and pass, with- 
out stopping, a considerable number of 
halting-places. The fatigue caused by 
the march and by the too narrow space 
in which an army is quartered is cer- 
tainly greater than in the German ma- 
neuvers. The French soldier, including 
the ‘‘reserve,’’ gains honor from that 
fact. This is perhaps his greatest mark 
of progress and the pledge of his future 
success. 

The French soldier—if we may use this 
comprehensive term (a military writer 
designates him as the foot-soldier, the 
artillery man, the cavalry man; for us 
all are comprised in one type, the soldier) 
—may be recognized on the other side of 
the Atlantic. He is the soldier of Lafay- 
ette, the soldier of Montcalm, whom 
Cooper has so well described, with his 
faults, his gayety, his petulance, and, by 
contrast, so many sympathetic qualities. 
The qualities have not changed at all, in 
spite of so many vicissitudes. He has 
the same animation, the same jollity, the 
same indifference to the morrow. Less 
talkative perhaps, and, above all, less 
contented with themselves, the French 
of our day have proved at Formosa and 
at Tuyen that they are endowed with a 
tenacity unappreciated. They have re- 
vealed, in addition, a new virtue among 
them,—modesty in heroism. 
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A BATTERY OF 
ARTILLERY. 

Too intelligent and too sharp for chiefs 
of mediocre capacity, they are, in my 
opinion, capable of the greatest things 
when well commanded. Who, then, will 
be their chiefs? Who will understand 
how to lead them ? ' 

The officer in France is only a variety 
of the type of soldier. He comes from 
the same strata of society. There is no 
distinction of class, and scarcely any ves- 
tiges of the ancient and valiant military 
aristocracy. After the war, the French 
officer was rather a scapegoat. The con- 
queror and conquered censured him for 
his ignorance, his taste for the café, his 
presumption. Without stopping to re- 
fute certain exaggerations in the charges, 
let me affirm that, to-day, the officer has 
some right to praise. He has got a new 





skin, if even he has not 
completely metamorphosed 
himself. 


Very attentive to his daily du- 
ties, which are notably heavy, he 
still finds time to read a good 
deal, to write considerably, —some 
would say too much. Innumer- 
able military publications, some 
of which are first-class, such as 
the «‘ Revue de l’ Etranger,’’ afford 
proof of his intellectual activity. 

The well-educated officer is not 
rare in France. But are the in- 
itiative faculty, the search for new 

responsibilities, the talent for com- 
mand,—are all those qualities of charac- 
ter, which one finds naturally in aristoc- 
racies, as common as education among 
these military parvenus ? A doubt may 
be permitted, especially if one notes the 
mania for making regulations which 
rages in France, and is hardly favorable 
to the free expansion of individuality. 

This doubt disappears before some 
great figures, whom I may be pardoned 
for naming. Mention should first be 
made of General Saussier, who, since 
the peace, has been military Governor of 
Paris, the most important command in 
the army. He has rendered great serv- 
ices to his country in the past, and, still 
active and young—barely sixty-one—can 
be relied on, if need be, to render great 
services in the future. The whole coun- 
try puts the utmost confidence in his rare 
integrity of character. 

His chief of staff, General de Mirabel, 
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is worthy of having such a com- 
mander. He won no slight re- 
nown in 1870, at Champigny, 
Bourget, and Buzenval, and is 
considered one of the best in- 
structed officers of the French 
army, as well as one of those 
most versed in the great theo- 
ries of war. 

Next to these two must be 
placed the Frenchest of French- 
men, the restorer of the cavalry, 
one who unites the fire of a 
sabreur with the breadth of view 
and strategic intelligence neces- (_ 
sary to the conduct of a great 
cavalry corps,—the Marquis de 
Gallifet. Space fails, and yet I 
can not pass on without speak- 
ing of the five inspectors of the 
army: General Billot, the brill- 
iant commander of the eigh- 
teenth corps; Baron Berye, the 
great artilleryman, who rivals 
Mirabel in all that consti- 
tutes the great soldier; Gen- 
eral Davout, Duke of Auer- 
stadt, the inheritor of one 
of the purest glories of the 
First Empire; General 
Thomassin, the hero of 
Fréshwiller ; and, lastly, General de Belle- 
marre. With such men in command, 
France may look forward serenely to all 
eventualities. 

Let us suppose the moment of legit- 
imate vindication for France has arrived. 
The order to move is transmitted by tele- 
graph and by means of placards to the 
remotest parts of France. Two days 
pass, and already the whole independent 
cavalry is at the frontier. They begin 
the work of defense and exploration, sus- 
tained in the rear by the sixty-six active 
battalions reinforced, which are stationed 
upon the territory of the sixth corps, be- 
tween Sedan and Belfort. At the same 
time, all through the country, the re- 
serves rejoin their regiments. The little 
book they have received from the au- 
thorities indicates their destination and 
takes the place of a railway ticket. Every- 
thing is ready to receive them. Their 
effects are labeled with their names. The 





















journal of mobilization of the corps fore-- 
tells long in advance the whole detail of 
operations. 


The columns of horses, for 
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which requisition has been made, are for- 
warded, and follow routes regulated in 
advance in each army corps. Two or 
three days after the reserves, the terri- 
torial contingents commence to as- 
semble. On the fourth day the 
corps brigade of cavalry can start. 
The same day the regiments of 
active infantry have their full 
complement with their wagons. 
Toward the sixth or seventh 
day the artillery has mobilized 
all its batteries; the train, its 
first rank of administrative wag- 
ons. The eighth day the terri- 
torial army is formed and can 
follow the movement. 

From the fifth to the eleventh 
day the transportation of every- 
thing required by the concen- 
tration of the troops is effected, 
without interruption, conform- 
ing to the time-tables and writ- 
ten plans made in time of peace. 
Ten railways, like so many 
< streams with a continuous 
_— and regular course, inces- 
santly increase this human 


ale Atenas tide which beats at the feet 


of the cliffs of the Meuse. 
As each railway line trans- 
ports two corps, and it takes three days 
to transport one corps, all the nineteen 
corps constituting the active army of 
France can, before the evening of the 
eleventh day, be landed in the zone of 
concentration. 

This is no romance. The country has 
expended very nearly seven or eight 
million francs to make it a beautiful and 
sound reality. What has been so well 
realized upon the territory of the seven- 
teenth corps can be accomplished in the 
same manner in other regions. 

The nine classes of the active army 
and its reserves give in time of war one 
million soldiers who have served five 
years, and three hundred thousand who 
have served one year,—in all one mill- 
ion three hundred thousand men ready 
to take the field at once. These same 
classes offer, besides, four hundred and 
eighty thousand exempt men, scattered, 
of which two hundred and eighty-one 
thousand alone have received a brief in- 
struction and can be used at the dépdrs. 

Certainly, France has organized masses 
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aad chiefs capable of moving them. But 
she has not a political situation which 
permits her taking the initiative in a dec- 
laration of war. With her, everything 
is submitted to the discussion of a par- 
liament ; at her neighbor’s, everything 
passes in the silence of the Imperial 
Cabinet, and, by this alone, Germany can 
gain twenty-four hours in its concentra- 
tion. Political preoccupations have pre- 
vented the French from organizing their 
high command. In the presence of a 
compact nation, where the sovereign is 
the generalissimo, where the armies are 
inspected and commanded by the princes 
or by the marshals, Prince Albert, George 
of Saxony, Blu- 
menthal, the prej- 
udices of the re- 











publican spirit have tolerated only name- 
less chiefs. It is on the declaration of 
war alone, at the moment when the storm 
will have already burst, that the pilot 
will take the helm. The generalissimo 
and his chief of staff will assume in this 
critical moment the functions of the min- 
ister and the chief of the general staff. 

Invincible henceforth in the defensive, 
France should protect herself from all 
impatience. Let her continue to rein- 
force, and Europe will end by rendering 
homage to her manly wisdom. It will be 
noted that she has ceased to be belliger- 
ent while remaining warlike; that she 
does not pursue conquest, but the repar- 
ation of a crime ; that the con- 
quering mania has passed to 
the other side of the Rhine. 











PONTONIERS. 
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EBB AND FLOW. 


The whole world will recognize some doubt, the right to form itself into one 
day that Germany, in going out of her nation, but not by fraud and violence. 
way, has caused civilization to retrograde Schleswig, Hanover, Alsace-Lorraine 


two centuries. 


of Humboldt, 
of Heine,— 
the Germany 
of Madame 
de Staél,— 
has, without 












The country of Goethe, above all, will witness against her be- 


fore the indefeasible justice 
of history; and when Russia 
shall give the impetus, all the 
weary nations will desert the 
victor, whom they applaud 
to-day. 
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EBB AND FLOW. 
By ANNA VERNON DORSEY. 


THERE is peace in respite from love: 
Such as the winds must know 
Sleeping, hushed, in the depths above ; 
And the sea when the tides are low 
In lethargy. 


Burns deep in the quiet a pain: 
Winds awake from their swoon 
Moaning to roam the earth again ; 
Restless, the waters seek the moon, 
And my heart—thee. 
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| . THE STABLES OF THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 













By CHARLES S. PELHAM-CLINTON, 


O one walking in the garden of Buckingham Pal- 
ace would believe that one of the largest stables 
_in England lies behind the high mound of earth ex- 
cavated from the ponds that look so charm- 
ing to the eye. The rampart is covered 
with trees, which help to hide the buildings. 
The Queen hardly ever uses Buckingham 
Palace nowadays except on state occa- 
sions, and the palace and grounds have 
rather a deserted appearance. Such is 
not the case, however, with the Queen’s 
stables known as ‘‘ The Royal Mews,”’ 
which adjoin the palace, though apart 
from it in management. The head func- 
tionary of the Royal Mews is the Master 
of the Horse, at present the Duke of Port- 
land. The salary attached to the office 
is two thousand pounds per annum and 
the right to stable a certain number of 
horses in the Royal Mews. The office 
goes with the government, and is always 
given to a man of rank and wealth as 
well as great political influence. 
The main entrance to the stable is 
through the handsome gateway that 
ERERAMES FO SEE eae Serre opens on Buckingham Palace Road. 
The gates are very solidly built, and have considerable pretensions to art. A sentry 
from the Buckingham Palace guard is always outside these gates. In the quad- 
rangle formed by these gates and the arch- 
way leading to the main courtyard are the 
offices of Mr. William Norton, the superin- 
tendent of the Royal Mews, with those of 
the Duke of Portland and his lieutenant, Sir 
George Maude. The main part of the work 
of arrangement and management falls on Sir 
George Maude and Mr. Norton. The former 
selects all the horses, arranges the proces- 
sions, and has the general ordering of affairs, 
while Mr. Norton looks after the minor details. 
To Mr. Norton is due the excellent appear- 
ance of the royal carriages, which always at- 
tracts the attention of those who have an eye 
for these details. Mr. Norton was for many 
years in the Royal Horse Artillery, and has 
occupied his present position for over thirty 
years. Some idea of the work required in 
managing such a large affair as the Queen’s 
stables can be inferred from the fact that 
there are one hundred and ten horses in the 
stables, and cighty men employed as coach-  aissans NORTON, GUPERINTENDENT OF 
men, grooms, and outriders. It argues well THE ROYAL MEWS. 
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STABLE OF THE STATE “‘CREAM”™ HORSES. 


for the pleasantness of the royal service 
that servants of twenty-five years’ stand- 
ing are common, and there are plenty 
who can boast of twice that number of 
years in the service of the Queen. A 
household medal is now given for over 
twenty-five years in the royal service, 
with a clasp for every ten years after that 
number. 

The head coachman, Mr. G. Payne, 
whose portrait is given, has been for 
fifteen years in his present position, and 
has served the Queen for over fifty 
years. He always drives the state car- 
riage in which her Majesty sits, and 
handles the ribbons over the famous 
‘‘creams.”’ 

We enter the Royal Mews through the 
main gateway, which is s1rmounted— 
as may be seen in the illustration—by a 
large clock, that chimes the hours. The 
whole Mews was designed by John Nash, 
of Dover, Kent, who also designed the 
palace. The work was completed in 1825. 
The courtyard is about four hundred feet 
square. The right side is taken up by 
the royal carriages. Opposite these are 
the stables for the chargers, the harness- 
room, and several stables of carriage- 
horses. Opposite the entrance are the 


’ ’ 


‘“‘creams’’ and ‘‘blacks,’’ and the cele- 
brated thirty-two-stalled stable. 

I suppose in no stable in the world 
can such a collection of horses be seen. 
All are over sixteen hands high, and most 
over sixteen and a half. The general 
color is bay or brown, and white legs or 
feet are conspicuously absent. The ani- 
mals are all given names that com- 
mence with as many letters of the 
dealer’s name as practicable, as a record 
of their purchase. Thus ‘ Blackbird”’ 
and ‘‘Blackcap’’ were both purchased 
from a dealer Blackman, and ‘ Jonquil”’ 
came from Jones. All the names are 
placed on iron plates above the racks. 
The floors of the stables are all sanded in 
patterns, and the straw litter is finished 
off with a neat straw plait. Against the 
posts—as can be seen in the picture of 
the ‘‘creams’’’ stable—are neatly ar- 
ranged sheafs of straw. There is a fore- 
man in charge of each stable, and to 
every eight horses a coachman, who has 
under him a competent number of men 
and an assistant coachman. 

The horses are all clothed alike in 
neat red, white, and blue rugs of a small 
check pattern, bound with red. The ini- 
tials V. R. are on the quarters, and the 
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quarter-cloths » have the same initials, with no display. The 
priceofthe | horses varies from one hundred and _ fifty 
. 7 é pounds to two hundred and fifty 
pounds apiece. They must 
be young, and pass a vigor- 
ous veterinary examination. 
After being purchased they 
are thoroughly trained. The 
chargers have a special drill 
in the riding-school, over 
timber, walls, and hurdles, 
and are also taught to 
‘« stand fire.’’ 

The coachmen have four 
liveries apiece,—the state 
livery, which is a mass of 
gold; the epaulet livery, 
which is but a little less 
costly ; the ordinary scarlet 
livery ; and the plain black 
livery with white waistcoat, 
that is used on ordinary 
: occasions. All the men live 
ned LOOSE BOXES. jin the rooms above the sta- 
bles, and almost a military discipline is 
maintained. 

The first stable on the left contains eight good- 
looking bays and browns, that are used in the smaller 

carriages. Other small stables are passed, all in perfect neat- 
ness, and then comes the chargers’ stable. In it are many grand 
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= horses, particularly the big sixteen and a half hands bay horse ‘ Sun- 
rise,’’ that the late Emperor of Germany rode in the Jubilee time. All are 








THE THIRTY-TWO-STALL STABLE, 
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perfect chargers, and will stand with their 
noses close to the largest guns when they 
are fired, and not twitch an ear. The next 
stable contains the small chargers, all 
about fifteen and three-quarters to sixteen 
hands, and equally well broken. Among 
them is the charger that the ill-fated 
Prince Rudolph rode in the Jubilee time. 
Indeed, all of the horses in these stables 
have some special association connected 
with the Royalties who have been on their 
backs. 

In the equerries’ stable the horses are a 
trifle smaller than most of the others. On 
this side of the square also is the state 
harness room,—a very interesting apart- 
ment. On the left hand is the ‘‘ creams’ ”’ 
state harness. The leather is red mo- 
rocco, and the heavy plating is gilt ona 
brass foundation. The weight is no less 
than one hundred and twelve pounds. 
This harness never leaves Buckingham 
Palace, and is used only on state oc- 
casions. The gilt crests and arms are of 
beautiful design and work, and the whole 
effect is superb. Hardly less handsome 
is what is known as the ‘black horse 
state harness.’’ This is made of black 
leather, and the crest and royal arms are 
of brass; the trappings of this are covered 
with crests, and the effect is very beautiful. 
The weight ofasingleset iseighty pounds. 





In the same room is kept the state 
harness made for George IV. in 1812, 
when he was Regent, which has never 
been releathered since it was made. It is 
extraordinarily massive and handsome, 
the royal arms are very beautifully cut, 
and the leather is as good now as it was 
three-quarters of acentury ago. It weighs 
one hundred and twelve pounds a single 
set. 

In the thirty-two-stalled stable are 
thirty-two fine-bred horses from sixteen 
and a half to seventeen and a quarter 
hands, all glistening bays, so perfectly 
matched that almost any four could be 
placed in front of a carriage. The per- 
fect ventilation disposes almost entirely 
of any stable odor. 

The other half of this wing is occupied 
by the ‘‘creams "’ and « blacks,”’’ all stal- 
lions, over sixteen hands, and the wheel- 
ers sixteen and a half. The heavy, mass- 
ive harness and the peculiar coloring 
of these horses make them look much 
smaller than they are. 

The breed originally came from Han- 
over in 1820; and the stud at Hampton 
Court, where they are bred, is the only 
pure specimen of the breed. Since their 
sojourn in this country not a mixed-col- 
ored animal has been born, which augurs 
well for the purity of the breed. 
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* ZULU,” ONE OF THE BLACK WHEELERS. 
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* OCCO,” 

They are of a curious cream color, with 
very silky manes, and tails almost touch- 
ing the ground. Their eyes are white, 
with pink centers, and their noses are 
pink, almost like human flesh. They 
are very tractable and sagacious, and I 
was told by Mr. Norton that they have 
wonderful memories. Of course they are 
used only on great state occasions, and 
the effect ef the eight horses, with their 
massive, handsome harness, attached to 
the gilded coach, is very fine. ‘Occo”’ 
is the handsomest of the ‘‘creams,’’ and 
is a very intelligent animal. 

Opposite the ‘‘creams”’ are the eight 
‘‘blacks.’’ The wheelers are no less 
than seventeen and a half hands in 
height. They also came from Hanover 
in the year 1820, and a special breed is 
maintained at Hampton Court. 

Their coats have a marvelous gloss, 
and their jet-black tails touch the ground. 
The effect would be a good deal height- 
ened if the red harness was used with the 
black horses, and the black harness with 
the ‘‘creams,’’ but the opposite is the rule. 


ONE OF THE CREAM WHEELERS. 


The ‘‘ blacks’’ are used on minor state 
occasions, and by the Prince of Wales 
when he holds a levee or appears at any 
state affair for the Queen. ‘Zulu,’’ the 
wheeler whose picture is given, is one of 
the handsomest of these, and is seventeen 
and a half hands in height. 

The archway between the ‘ thirty-two- 
stalled’’ and ‘creams’ ’’ stable leads to 
the loose boxes and the Master of the 
Horse’s stable. 

The whole of the side of the yard oppo- 
site the harness-room is occupied by the 
coach-houses, in which upwards of thirty 
state and semi-state carriages are kept. 
The center of interest is, of course, the 
state coach built in 1761, and which is 
known as ‘‘ the glass coach.’’ It is the 
most superb carriage ever built, and was 
designed by Sir William Chambers. The 
paintings on the panels are by the cele- 
brated artist Cypriani, and are so val- 
uable that five thousand pounds were 
offered for the panel on the back by a 
connoisseur. 

The front panel represents Britannia 
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STATE HARNESS, MADE IN 1512, 


sitting on a throne, holding in her hand 
a staff of liberty, attended by Religion, 
Justice, Wisdom, Valor, Fortitude, Com- 
merce, Plenty, and Victory presenting 
her with a garland of laurel. In the 
background is a view of St. Paul’s and 
the river Thames. 

The back panel is Neptune and Am- 
phitrite, issuing from their palace in a 
triumphal car drawn by sea horses, and 
attended by Winds, Rivers, Tritons, 
Naiads, and bringing the tribute of the 
world to the British shore. 
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The doors also have symbolic paint- 
ings, and the panels on either side rep- 
resent the liberal arts and sciences. 
The panels over the paintings are of 
plate glass. The whole of the carriage 
and body is very richly ornamented 
with laurel and carved work, hand- 
somely gilded. The length is twenty- 
four feet, the width eight feet three 
inches, the height twelve feet ; height 
of hind wheel, six feet; length of pole, 
twelve feet four inches ; and the weight 
is four tons. 

The carriage and body of the coach 
are composed of four large tritons, who 
support the body by four braces covered 
with red morocco leather and orna- 
mented with gilt buckles. The two 
figures placed in front of the carriage 
bear the driver, and are represented in 
the action of drawing by cables extend- 
ing round their shoulders and the 
cranes, andsounding shells to announce 
the approach of the monarch of the 
ocean ; and those at the back carry the 
imperial fasces, topped with tridents. 
The driver's footboard is a large scol- 
lop shell, ornamented with bunches of 
reeds and other marine plants. The 
pole represents a bundle of lances ; the 
splinter bar is composed of a rich 
molding issuing from beneath a vo- 
luted shell, and each end terminating in 
the head of a dolphin ; and the wheels 
are imitated from those of the ancient 
triumphal chariot. The body of the 
coach is composed of eight palm-trees, 
which, branching out at the top, sus- 
tain the roof; and four angular trees 
are loaded with trophies allusive to 
the victories obtained by Great Brit- 
ain during the late glorious war, sup- 
ported by four lions’ heads. On the 
center of the roof stand three boys, rep- 

resenting the genii of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, supporting the imperial 
crown of Great Britain, and holding in 
their hands the scepter, sword of state, 
and ensigns of knighthood. Their bodies 
are adorned with festoons of laurel, which 
fall from thence toward the four corners. 
The inside of the body is lined with 
rich scarlet embossed velvet, superbly 
laced and embroidered with gold, as fol- 
lows : In thecenter of the roof is the star, 
encircled by the collar, of the order of the 
Garter, and surmounted by the. imperial 
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crown of Great Britain, pendant the 
George and Dragon ; in the corners the 
rose, shamrock, and thistle, entwined. 
The rear lounge is ornamented with the 
badge of the order of St. Michael and St. 
George; and on the front the badge of 
the order of the Guelph and Bath, orna- 
mented with the rose, shamrock, and 
thistle. The rear seat fall has the badge 
of St. Andrew, and on the front the badge 
of St. Patrick, adorned with the rose, 
shamrock, thistle, and oak leaf. 

This coach is hardly ever taken out of 
the house now, and, indeed, until it was 
brought out to be photographed for this 
article, it had not been out for over a 
decade. It sways a great deal when in 
motion, and its immense weight makes 
it cut very much into the ground, while 
the length makes it very hard work to 
turn it. Asa work of art it has no equal. 
The whole effect is more beautiful than 
can be described. It cost nine thousand 
pounds. The last time the Queen used 
it was twenty years ago, when she opened 
Parliament in state. 

The state coach used nowadays is not 
by any means so splendid an affair, but 
it is a very handsome carriage. The 
panels are dark blue and have the royal 
coat of arms painted on them. The top 
is richly gilt, and the carving represents 
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MR. G. PAYNE, THE STATE COACHMAN. 


a crown. The hammercloth is crimson 
and gold. Four flunkies stand on the 
little platform at the back, and Mr. Lane, 
the coachman, sits in state on the seat in 
front. This coach was used by her Maj- 
esty two years ago, at the Jubilee, when 
the ‘‘creams’’ made their latest appear- 
ance in public. The carriage cost two 
thousand pounds. 

There are six other state coaches in 
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THE QUEEN'S COACH. 
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scarlet and gilt, and the rest of the car- 
riages are painted dark blue, and can be 
used open or shut, as the Queen prefers. 
The whole collection of carriages and 
horses is a most interesting one, and it is 
surprising that it has so few visitors. 
| The Royal Mews can always be visited 
| in the afternoon by an order from Sir 
George Maude, and many passes are 








THE GATES OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


“THE GLASS COACH,”’ BUILT IN 1761. 





issued to foreigners and country people; 
but Londoners very seldom take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to inspect this 
wonderful home of the Queen’s horses. 
Perhaps they would go oftener if it were 
known that the admission card contains 
this sentence: ‘It is particularly request- 
ed that visitors will not offer money to 
the servants.”’ 
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IN THE WHIRLPOOLS OF THE GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO. 


By ETHAN ALLEN REYNOLDS. 


OWARD the close of May of this 
year, a party of young men were 
gathered at a table in the Denver Club 
for a farewell lunch. Three of them were 
to start on a night train for the head- 
waters of the Colorado River. They were 
to undertake what only one party of men 
had ever accomplished, and they only 
after the loss of many of their number. 
But it might have been a lunch pre- 
liminary to an afternoon at the Overland 
Park Club. The three of us who were to 
set out were joked, as the American loves 
to guy his companion even in the very 
face of danger. The head of the expedi- 
tion, Mr. Frank Brown, met every sally 
with cheerful banter. It was a Colorado 


version of ‘‘ Morituri te salutamus.”’ 
‘‘ Brown, you are going to your death, 
old fellow,’’ one would say, and the reply 


would be: ‘‘ Never fear, I will see that 
my party get through without unneces- 
sary risk; and in May, 1895, I invite 
you to accompany me in a private car 
down the cajfion route to the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia.’’ 

Maps were brought to the lunch table 
to show the route the car would take; 
and finally, in high spirits, and after 
a thousand kind wishes and good-byes, 
the party broke up, never to reassemble. 

That night a swift train on the Rio 
Grande was hurrying us over the ten 
thousand feet elevation of Marshall Pass 
on our way to Utah. 

Mr. Frank M. Brown of Denver had 
conceived the idea of building a railroad 
through the cafions of the Colorado Riv- 
er, from some point in Colorado, by a 
water grade, down the Grand and Col- 
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THE START. 


orado rivers to some point in Southern 
California, where the road could be feasi- 
bly taken across to the coast ; and it was 
in pursuance of this idea that the party 
which I joined was organized. It com- 
prised Frank M. Brown, in command, 
G. E. Howard, Edward Coe, W. H. Bush, 
John Hislop, C. W. Potter, G. A. Suther- 
land, E. W. Terry, and P.M. Hansbrough, 
engineers under the charge of Robert 
S. Stanton, F. A. Nims, photographer, J. 
Neville Hughes, two colored men, named 
Gibson and Henry, who were cook and 
helper respectively, and myself. 

At a point in Utah, where the Rio 
Grande Western Railroad crosses the 
Green River, is a small town of about 
fifty inhabitants and two names. It is 
called Blake by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, and Green River by the railroad 
time-tables. At this place, on the 25th of 
May, 1889, we started in upon our expe- 
dition. 

Our outfit consisted of six boats, five 
of them being cedar, clinker-built, fifteen 
feet long, forty inches wide, and half 
decked, with brass air-tight compart- 
ments in each end. The sixth was an 
open dory made of pine, ribbed with oak, 
and very strong. The boats were all 
numbered from one to six, and were all 
loaded with duplicate lots of provisions 
and outfit, and each carried two hun- 
dred feet of rope attached to the stern 
post. Five water-tight compartments of 
zine cased with pine, rounded on the 
bottom, originally intended to fit in the 
middle of each of the five cedar boats, 
were loaded with duplicate lots of pro- 
visions, and lashed together end to end, 
making what we called a flotilla, about 
twelve feet long, which we intended to 
tow after us. 

A number of people of Blake came 
down to see us start off, and at about one 
o'clock, cheered by the unanimous pre- 


diction of the crowd that none of us 
would ever be seen again, we pushed out 
from shore, and floated away. 

About five miles below Blake we en- 
countered the first rapid, where the chan- 
nel makes a sharp turn. T+ was nota 
very bad rapid, but it was our first, and 
we approached it with great caution. 
We in the first boat succeeded in running 
it safely, but the other five boats were 
taken around through the shallow water. 
We encamped immediately below, and 
found that we had made only about six 
miles for our first afternoon’s work. 

The next morning we had a delightful 
sail down the river, which is smooth, 
though rather swift, past curious buttes 
of black rock, and under low bluffs. We 
began then to see flocks of wild geese, 
and we saw many of them during the 
next four days. The weather was very 
warm, but we made very good progress, 
and late in the afternoon we entered 
Labyrinth Cafion. 

The geologists tell us that the river 
has formed the cafion by gradually cut- 
ting out the sandstone over which it 
flows, while the great plateau was being 
gradually elevated ; but, to an unscien- 
tific observer, it seems almost impossible 
that the river should have cut down so 
vertically into.such vast depths, and left 
the walls rising nearly perpendicularly. 
Once out of the cafion the entire country 
seems upon one general level. In many 
places a mile from the river, it is impos- 
sible to discover that there is any river. 
Throughout the course of these cafions 
lateral cafions enter, and side cajions 
come into these, and branches open into 
these side cafions, so that a map of a 
lateral cafion with its different branches 
would somewhat resemble the branch of 
a tree. These cafions are always dry, 
except when an occasional storm passes 
over them; then they are filled with 
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raging torrents more dangerous than 
the river itself. 

The walls at the beginning of Laby- 
rinth Cafion are low, smooth, and nearly 
vertical, consisting of dark red sand- 
stone in very thick layers. The course 
of the river is winding, and the walls 
grow rapidly higher. We camped that 


night upon a flat rock on the left bank, 
and opposite Trin Alcove Bend, a mag- 
nificent wall, about eight hundred feet 







The entire country seemed to be a naked 
rock with no soil or vegetation whatever, 
while from the level of the country there 
spring up abruptly, to enormous heights, 
great towers and buttes and pinnacles of 
red-sandstone rock of various contours. 
Here we entered immediately upon 
Stillwater Cafion. The color of the rock 
changed from red to gray, and though 
the walls were only two or three hundred 
feet high at the start, they grew rapidly 
higher until we came suddenly 
upon the Grand River, where 
the waters united in a swift, 














TRIN ALCOVE BEND. 


high, which contained three 


great alcoves several hundred feet above the 
We shouted and fired guns to hear 
the wonderful echo caused by these alcoves. 
Every distinct noise produced three distinct 


water. 


echoes with wonderful clearness. 


Labyrinth Cafion is rightly named, for it 
would be difficult to imagine a more tortuous 
At Bow Knot Bend the 
river makes a bend to the left six miles, then 


course for a river. 


to the right nine miles, and we discovered 
that we had rowed fifteen miles to gain 
about one half-mile direct distance. The 
impression was that of being shut up 
in a huge red-sandstone box. Labyrinth 
Cafion ends by the breaking away of the 
cafion walls, and we emerged into a com- 
paratively open country, called by the 
Indians ‘‘The Land of the Standing 
Rock.’’ When we climbed a short hill 


at this place, we found spread out before 
us a scene both strange and beautiful. 






strong current beneath walls one thou- 
sand three hundred feet high. In Still- 
water Cafion we killed our first rattle- 
snake, which we found under a red rock, 
and I‘almost put my hand upon him. 
He was of a dark, vivid red, with black 
spots. 

We made our camp on the northwest 
bank of the Grand River, where we could 
look directly down the Colorado. We 
remained in camp two days, while the 
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surveyors were establishing their sta- 
tions, and the rest of us spent our time 
in fishing, and in speculating upon what 
the river had in store for us below. We 
caught two kinds of fish, the largest 
being a white salmon, with the flesh 
beautifully flaked and pure white. The 
other kind is called the buffalo or squaw 
fish, and has a remarkable hump on its 
back, immediately behind its head. Our 
largest specimen of salmon weighed 
twenty pounds, but we afterwards saw 
one that weighed sixty-eight pounds, 
caught by miners further down the river. 

The Colorado River at its head is five 
hundred and fifty feet wide, and very 
swift. We started out from camp on 
May the 31st, and entered immediately 
upon what is called Cataract Cafion. 
The walls increased from one thousand 
three hundred feet in height, at its head, 
to about two thousand seven hundred 
feet in height midway down, and then 
fell away to one thousand three hundred 
feet at its foot. The cafion is forty-one 
miles long, but nearly all the difficul- 
ties are crowded into nineteen miles. 
We were carried down very swift- 
ly for the first five miles. It 
was here that we had 
our first experi- 
ence with what 
we called 
“foun- 














tains,’’ which afterwards caused us many 
a ducking, and caused the death of Mr. 
Brown. 

Where the river is broad, deep, and 
swift, the bottom seems to be covered 
with pit-holes in the sandstone, and to 
have great heaps of constantly changing 
quicksand mounds. This causes num- 
berless cross-currents underneath the sur- 
face, and at times these seem to combine, 
resulting in an enormous up-shooting 
wave, which breaks through the surface 
of the water with a swish and roar that 
is appalling, and tosses anything which 
it may strike. The noise these « foun- 
tains’’ make is something between the 
boom of a cannon and the swish of an 
enormous sky-rocket, and they can be 
heard fora mile. They do not rise twice 
in the same place, but switch about so 
that it is impossible to avoid 
them. 

At six miles below the 
head of the Colorado, in 
coming around a huge bend 
in the river, we discovered 
our first bad rapid 
ahead of us. We 
made a landing of 
the boats without 
trouble, but our flo- 
tilla was unwieldy, 
and after it had 
nearly car- 
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ried the colored boys over the rapid, they 
were obliged to cut it loose, and it dis- 
appeared. This was regarded at the 
time as a great misfortune, since it car- 
ried nearly one thousand two hundred 
pounds of food. As it turned out, how- 
ever, it was the most fortunate thing 
that could have happened to us. We 
camped at night just at the head of the 
rapids, and had difficulty in finding room 
among the rocks sufficient to spread our 
blankets. All the next day was spent in 
making a portage around the rapid. 
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around points of rock, that the next 
morning Brown, Hughes, and myself de- 
termined to try it again with the first 
boat. Brown sat in the prow with the 
oars; I sat in the middle, on the load, 
and Hughes sat in the stern with the 
steering paddle. We'started in compar- 
atively smooth water, and made the first 
point all right, but just as we attempted 
to run in shore, a huge « fountain ’’ burst 
up by the side of the boat, and pitched 
us into the middle of the worst rapid 
we had yet encountered. Brown, who 
was very powerful, struggled to keep 
the boat head on, and for a few sec- 
onds we succeeded in riding two 
or three enormous waves suc- 
cessfully, then, in spite 
of all efforts, the boat 
turned sidewise, was 
thrown in the air, and 
came down bottom 
up. As she 
went over, 
Brown 
and 


A PORTAGE, 


On Monday, June the 2d, all the boats 
made a dash for the left bank of the river, 
which we reached in safety, just above 
the head of a bad rapid, having only 
shipped a little water in crossing. Until 


we reached this point, all our trip had 
been, as one man expressed it, ‘‘a perfect 
picnic,’’ but from this time on until we 
reached Dandy Crossing it was nothing 
but disaster every day. 

We had such good-luck in shooting 


Hughes managed to catch hold of the 
ends, but I could not get a hold, and 
was pitched clear of the boat. I thought 
that the expedition, so far as I was con- 
cerned, was ended, but a lucky wave 
washed me against the side of the boat, 
and, when we finally got ashore, we 
found ourselves on the opposite side of 
the river from the balance of the party, 
and two miles below where we had been 
thrown in. We could see the others 
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above making portages, and letting the 
boats down by ropes. We remained there 
all that day and night, cooking some flour 
and bacon upon some hot rocks, for our 
matches were luckily not wet. The next 
day we let our boat down by the rope, past 
the perpendicular rock and past a half- 
mile of very heavy bowlders, and then we 
struck out and crossed the river safely. 
When we went back up-stream to meet 
the rest of the men, we were much dis- 
heartened to learn that a fierce cross-cur- 
rent had caught «Black Betty,’’ and 
smashed her into kindling-wood on a 
ragged bowlder, losing everything in her, 
including the cooking outfit and all our 
plates and knives. 

The outlook was not at all improved 
when the engineers returned from recon- 
noitring, and reported that Hell’s Half- 
Mile began about four miles below. This 
expressive name is given with perfect 
appropriateness. The river is crowded 
down to an average width of two hun- 
dred feet, while the channel is filled with 
enormous bowlders, and in two miles the 
fall is fifty-five feet; while the shore con- 
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unusually ragged rocks. 

We had always regarded 
Major Powell’s expedition of 
1869 as the first and only party 
to descend Cataract Cafion, or 
attempt the cafions of the Col- 
orado, and ourselves as the 
second party; but our belief in 
this fact was a little shaken 
by finding an inscription cut 
upon the rock in one of the 
worst places of the cajicn, 
reading simply, ‘‘D. Julien, 
1836;’’ and there has been 
much speculation among us, 
whether or not the name 
represented some expedition 
of the earlier French explor- 
ers. The natural caution with 
which we approached this dan- 
gerous part of the river was 
not lessened by finding upon 
the rocks the skeleton of a 
full-grown man, intact, save a 
part of the lower 
jaw. Who he 
was, or how 
his skeleton 
came there, 
are explained only by 
conjecture. 

We easily made the 
four miles by running 
all the rapids, though 
not without our usual 
daily disaster. The first 
boat went through the 
first rapid without ship- 
ping any water ; Hughes 
and myself followed in 
the next boat, I rowing 
and he steering. Just as 
we passed a jutting pin- 
nacle of rock, we were 
unaccountably swept 
into a small but vicious 
whirlpool which was just 
behind it. Around and 
around we spun, and al- 
though I rowed with all 
my might, we drew steadi- 
ly nearer the vortex. Fi- 
nally my end of the boat began 
to sink, and Hughes’s end to 
rise in the air. Finding we .ororapo 
were going down, I let go of saz:mon. 
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the oars, and hung on to the seat of the 
boat. I saw Hughes twirled around once 
or twice, and then the boat seemed to 
end straight up, and I went down clean 
under the water together with half of the 
boat. I suppose that I was under but half 
a minute, though I found myself getting 
short for breath. The sensation was very 
queer, but there was a pleasant relief from 
the roar of the water. Suddenly, the vor- 
tex being choked, it released its grip, and 
the boat shot into the air. As I came up 
Hughes called to me to hold on. I called 
back, asking him if I was not holding 
on, and shook the water from my eyes 
just in time to see a huge wave roll over 
Hughes and give him a beautiful duck- 
ing. The boat did not capsize, and al- 
though we had lost an oar, we managed 
to paddle into the current, and soon 
reached shore, where we baled out. The 
others then tried it, and came through all 
right, except Number Five, which had a 
hole knocked in her in the attempt. We 
made the rest of the distance in smooth 
but swift water, and camped that night 
on huge boulders at the point where the 
river makes its first terrific plunge into 
‘‘Hell’s Half Mile.’’ 

In the morning we began a day of hard 
work and continuous disaster, with a 
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portage of over one thousand feet in 
length, though it was not such a diffi- 
cult portage as some of the shorter ones 
which we had already made. In spite 
of all efforts, Number One pulled away, 
while she was being lowered by ropes, 
dragging Hughes over the rocks, sprain- 
ing his ankle, and badly tearing his 
hands. Brown went after her, running 
as fast as was possible over the heavy 
boulders which formed the shore of the 
stream, and when he came back, reported 
that he had gone four miles without see- 
ing any signs of her, and that there were 
yet before us two miles of extremely bad 
rapid ; but he also brought the extremely 
good news that he had found one section 
of our flotilla intact, containing one hun- 
dred pounds of flour, with beans, corn- 
meal and tobacco, all in good shape. 

After two more days of loss, as we 
only had three boats, it was decided to 
divide the provisions we had left, throw 
away every unnecessary article, and that 
five of the surveyors should start on foot 
to carry along the line, while the rest of 
the party should attempt to reach the 
Placer Mines, which we knew were below, 
to get provisions if possible. 

After several days of severe portages, 
with scant food, the sailing now became 
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beautiful, and our spirits rose accord- 
ingly, for we were at last sure that we 
were through the rapids, and were in 
Narrow Cajfion. We soon reached a min- 
ing camp, consisting of one brush shanty, 
and our rejoicing was great. We found 
a man on the lookout for us, for they had 
seen portions of our wreckage floating by 
for the past two weeks. We had all lost 
nearly everything we had. We had only 
part of one day’s rations left when we 
reached this camp, and, but for food found 
here, some of us would certainly have 
starved. 

For the next one hundred and fifty 
miles we had no difficulty whatever, 
while we enjoyed the scenery to its ut- 
most. At one point the wall has been 
stained by minerals of all kinds, streaked 
and striped, and mixed and blended, over 
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TOGETHER WITH HALF OF THE BOAT, 


the entire face of the cliff with won- 
' derful intricacy of pattern. The 
whole face of the wall looks as 
though it were hung with a mag- 
, nificent piece of tapestry of the 
rarest design. 
/ It was into the Marble Cafion, on 
y the ninth day of June, that three boats 
with eight men were rowed. The first 
day, with hard portages, ten miles.were 
made. On the next morning Brown and 
McDonald (who had joined the party as 
a boatman) undertook to run the first 
rapid, by the side of which was a great 
whirlpool. They were going safely along 
a neutral strip of water between the two, 
when an enormous up-shooting wave 
struck the boat in the middle, throwing 
it into the air, and pitching Brown into 
the whirlpool, and McDonald into the 
rapid. Both were powerful swimmers. 
McDonald struck out, calling to Brown, 
‘‘Comeon.’’ Brown replied, «* All right,”’ 
and faced down the river. McDonald 
had now all he could do to care for him- 
self. Three times he was thrown under 
by the terrific tossings of the mad waters, 
but he managed to reach a rock about 
six hundred yards below the scene of the 
mishap. Dragging himself out, he was 
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horrified to see Brown still in the 
whirlpool. Frantically he gestured to 
the following boat. It recognized his 
signals, and dashed for the whirlpool, 
but too late. Brown had disappeared a 
few seconds before it reached him, and 
that river never gives up its dead. 

This catastrophe broke the expedition, 
and it now became only a question of 
how to get out. For five days the strug- 
gle continued, when the boat containing 
Henry and Hansbrough was swept by a 
mighty cross-current under an overhang- 
ing rock. Hansbrough was never seen 
again, but Henry, who was the most 
powerful and athletic man of the party, 
came up and began to swim for his life. 
Before a boat could reach him he, too, 
sank. Just below, at the mouth of a side 


cafion, Brown’s boat was found, and all 
the three boats were pulled high upon the 
rocks. The party, worn out and broken- 
hearted, went ashore. 

There were still some hundreds of miles 
of deadliest rapid below, but we had had 
enough. Brown, a kind-hearted, enter- 
prising, gallant fellow, the leader and life 
of the exploration, gone ; two other brave 
fellows beneath the waves, provisions at 
starvation ebb—it was wisely determined 
to lose no more lives. So we climbed up 
wearily the steep sides of the side cafion, 
and, guided by compass, started for where 
we supposed Kanab should be. After 
some miles of search we found a cattle 
camp, and bronchos to carry us to the 
nearest railway. Thence we reached home 
after two months of wandering. 
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HOUSEKEEPING IN 








TENEMENTS. 


By ELIZABETH BISLAND. 


Fee reget of sociology who had 
spent the best years of his life in 
endeavoring to find the correct answer 
in the great catechism of life to the 
question, ‘“‘What is my duty toward 
my neighbor—when he is very poor?”’ 
declared at the close of much time given 
to books on the subject in several lan- 
guages that the one practical treatise 
he knew—the only one that threw real 
light on the matter—was the work of 
the famous Mr. Dick. It will be re- 
membered when David Copperfield had, 
during the process of his journey to 
Miss Trotwood, reduced himself to the 
coydition characterizing the generic poor, 
even that strong-minded lady was unable 
to cope with the problem, and appealed to 
Mr. Dick for assistance. Which worthy 
person, with a promptitude which proves 
beyond a doubt that he must have pre- 
viously given much secret considera- 
tion to the question, replied succinctly 
but suggestively, «‘Wash him!’’ This 
feat successfully accomplished, Mr. Dick 
further counseled, ‘‘ Feed him !"’ and his 


immortal treatise on ‘‘ What Shall we 
Do with the Poor?’’ was completed,—so 
completed and rounded that later social 
economists have only been able to ex- 
pand and annotate it; for, washed and 
fed, the problem of David was solved. 
Proverbial wisdom cries out that clean- 
liness is next to Godliness, and the first 
step toward moral regeneration is a 
sense of desire for physical decency ; and 
students of physiology and hygienics 
know how important a factor is the bath 
in mental, moral, and physical sanity. 
Summer baths along the river fronts 
are provided here in New York and in 
almost all large cities with water facil- 
ities ; but for at least seven months in 
the year a very large portion of our 
population never knew the luxury of an 
entire bath, and have the most meager 
opportunities for cleansing their clothes. 
In Paris, public laundries are provided, 
where the poor can not only wash their 
own clothes, but earn their living wash- 
ing the garments of other people upon 
the payment of a few sous. In London 
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similar laundries are 
provided, with drying 
and ironing rooms 
attached, on equally 
reasonable terms. 
The dwellers in the 
New York tenements 
have nothing of 
the sort within their ; 
reach, and not only & 
are without any op- 
portunities for baths, 
but must depend, for 
laundry purposes, 
upon the common 
hydrant in the hall 
or in the court-yard, 
—frequently frozen, 








—and must furnish the heat to make this 


water available for washing. 

This problem of the possibilities of co- 
operative cleanliness has been to a cer- 
tain extent solved in the building put up 
by the Improved Dwelling Association in 
1881. It was undertaken by a company 
of wealthy men, entirely as an experi- 
mental charity ; but has been found not 
an unprofitable investment of their 
money, yielding about three per cent. on 
the entire capital,—as good interest as 
could be had from government bonds, 
and scarcely lesssecure. Bayard Cut- 
ting was made president of the | asso- 
ciation, and Cornelius Vander- bilt, 
—whose charities are always of | the 
most practical} and 

sensible] char- 
con- 
trib- 
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largely. Seven other millionaires— 
among them Mr. Ballou and Mr. Babcock 
—took part in the experiment, and half 
of the block between Seventy-first and 
Seventy-second streets, facing on First 
Avenue, was purchased. A building six 
stories high, entirely fireproof, and so 
arranged around a great interior court 
that every room had a large window 
opening to the sun, was then erected, 
capable of containing about eight hun- 
dred people, though space had not been 
economized in the desire for light and air. 
The apartments themselves are ample in 
size, containing from three to four good- 
sized rooms, with several closets.. These 
rent from six dollars and twenty-five 
cents to thirteen dollars a month, and 
have water, a coal and garbage elevator, 
and an ash-chute. The halls are warmed 
in winter, and lit all the year round, and 
the great interior asphalt-paved court 
that opens through arched gateways on 
both Seventy-first and Seventy-second 
streets is guarded by a night watch- 
man. Every detail of ventila- 
tion, plumbing, and draining 
is as perfect as modern 
sciencecan makeit. The 
cellars are enormous, and 
were the heaviest cost 
in the building of the 
house. Herethe ten- 
ants have each a 
small closet in which 
they are permitted to 
' store their fuel, and 
this fuel is carried di- 
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rectly to their rooms 
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by the elevator. Even their amusement 
is not overlooked, and a comfortable 
sunny little library and club-room on the 
first floor is provided. 

But the facilities for cleanliness are the 
most admirable feature of this entirely 
admirable establishment. On the ground 
floor in each of the four divisions is a 
large bath-room divided into closets, each 
containing a zinc-lined tub quite as good 
as those in the private homes of wealth. 
These have both hot and cold water, and 
are open to the women and children from 
ten to five, and to the men from five to 
seven. They are quite free, the only rule 
being that every one, after using a tub, 
must wash it carefully, and provide his 
own soap and towels. A pleasant little 
waiting-room with chairs and sofas is 
attached to the bath-room, and the jani- 
tor reports that the latter is in daily and 
continuous use, and the clean and agree- 
able appearance of the tenants would in- 
dicate it. In two of the houses are gen- 
eral laundries on the first floor, and from 
these the clothes are dried in the court, 
while the other two have theirs on the 
top floor and utilize the roof for drying, 
thus giving ample room to all. These 
laundries contain stationary tubs and an 
excellent arrangement for the injection 
of steam instead of 
hot water, by which 
the clothes can be 
boiled in the tub it- 
self. Upon payment 
of the rent the tenant 
receives four tickets 
which entitles him 
to entrunce to the 
laundry one day in 
each. week, either 
Monday, Tuesday, or 
Wednesday, as he 
may prefer. 

Thecost of support- 
ing theselaundries is 
not great; the coal 
required for pumping 
water throughout the 
entire establishment, 
for heating water for 
the baths and laun- 
dries, and heating the 
halls,- amounts to 
only nine tons a 
month,— about fifty 


dollars ; the laundry and baths being the 
smaller portion of the expense, as the 
power to send water through so large a 
house is very considerable. The cost of 
laundrying the clothes of each sinks 
down to a few cents a month. 

But the pioneer of all the good tene- 
ment houses in New York is that shown 
at the head of this article, erected in 
Hicks Street, Brooklyn, by the Improved 
Dwellings Company, twelve years ago, 
and so admirably planned that the New 
York buildings modeled from it have 
found little opportunity for improve- 
ment. The three sides of the six-story 
fireproof structure enclose a great court, 
from which the view of the rear of the 
buildings is even more attractive than the 
front. All the rooms have an abundance 
of light and air, there not being a dark 
room in the houses. The plumbing 
work throughout is of the best. A large 
reading-room, with the newspapers and 
the best periodicals, is kept for the use of 
those living in the house, and 
there are bath-rooms, of which} - 
any of the tenants can, have 
use by applying at the! office 
for a ticket. 

Once a week, all sum 
long, a band of music 
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in the court. And for all this comfort 
the tenant pays from one dollar and a 
half to three dollars and ten cezts a week, 
according to situation. It is not surpris- 
ing that, with such advantages, the ten- 
ants are loath to move. Some of them 
have been there nine or ten years. On 
the opposite corner of Hicks and War- 
ren is another set of tenements, built be- 
fore those above described, but on the 
same plan. In all these structures dwell 
some eleven hundred people, a small town 
in itself. The investment pays its owner, 
Mr. S. V. White, who is, in fact, the Im- 
proved Dwellings Company, not less than 
six per cent. a year. 

With tenement houses, however, much 
depends on the superintendence, and Mr. 
White is fortunate in having had as his 
agent, for nine years, Mr. W. W. Tay- 
leure, to whom not a little of the perfect 
working of the Hicks Street houses is due. 

The command to ‘wash him’’ is, 
therefore, a comparatively easy one to 
comply with. The city might furnish 
public laundries and baths on the same 
principle of general welfare that induces 
it to furnish free vaccination ; but a 
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more effectual method is that new tene- 
ments should be provided with a general 
laundry and bath-room, for which the 
tenants might be charged the cost of 
maintaining it, which is demonstrated 
to be small. But the problem of feeding 
him is more difficult to grapple with. 

The first suggestion of co-operative 
housekeeping as a solution for many 
domestic difficulties was made nearly 
twenty years ago by a New England 
woman, Mrs. Melusina Fay Pierce, who 
published a series of articles under that 
title in 7he Atlantic Monthly as early as 
1868, and afterward collected them into a 
volume. 

Mrs. Pierce has, in her little book, 
some sharp things to say to women. 
The wrongs and oppression of women, 
of which so much is heard in these later 
days, are, in large measure, due to the 
very fact of her having failed to keep 
step with the tendency of modern civili- 
zation. She has learned no lessons or 


organization as to her labor, or methods 
of spending the money which the man 
earns for the support of the family. 
Labor—in this country at least—is well 
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WASHING AMONG THE 
paid, and if families do not live in com- 
fort, it is largely because the money 
earned is not carefully and wisely spent. 

Here is an illustrative case quoted 
by Lee Meriwether, an employee of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, given in the 
volume entitled «‘A Tramp at Home,”’ 
in which he gave his collected data as to 
the condition of the working-classes in 
this country. A family of three grown 
women and four children in Brooklyn 
earned sixteen dollars a week. Their 
food cost them six dollars a week, or 
eighty-four cents a day, and consisted 
of three daily meals, of which two were 
composed entirely of tea, without milk 
or sugar, and bread without butter. The 
third was of potatoes, meat, and pie. At 
one of the cheap restaurants the owner 
undertook to feed five ’longshoremen for 
one dollar and sixty-two cents a day, 
and gave them for breakfast two cups of 
coffee (with milk and sugar) apiece, 
bread and butter, potatoes and two eggs 
each. Dinner consisted of’ roast beef, 
soup with vegetables and barley, pota- 
toes, bread and pudding. Supper was 
of steak, potatoes, onions, bread and 
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butter, and tea. This was using the most 
expensive kinds of meat, roast and steak 
being far more costly than meats for 
boiling and stewing, providing for the 
appetites of laboring men, and taking 
into calculation the restaurateur’s profit 
on his business, the cost of rent, coal, 
service, and general plant; yet it is not— 
all this—double what it costs to feed in 
the meanest way three women and four 
children. The difference is, to a great 
extent, in the advantage to be had by 
the purchase of food in quantity ; for the 
tenement-house poor, having no place to 
store their purchases, buy in infinitesi- 
mal quantities,—tea by the ounce, meat 
by the slice, and all things else in the 
lowest possible subdivision, paying, as a 
result, nearly double the wholesale value, 
and laying out their money at the great- 
est disadvantage. What this difference 
is in the mere matter of purchase of the 
food, some of the following figures, col- 
lected from the small retail shops in the 
tenement districts, will show when com- 
pared with wholesale price lists. 
Tea—which is quoted at fair and me- 
dium qualities, the same grade that the 
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retail dealers sell at fifteen and eighteen 
cents a pound in quantities—sells to the 
tenement-house purchasers at three cents 
an ounce,—ihe quantity in which they 
usually buy it ; making it sixty-four cents 
a pound. Tea is the principal drink 
among the poor, and the difference in 
these prices should amount to something 
astonishing at the end of the year. The 
butter for which they pay two and a half 
cents an ounce can be bought by the 
quantity at prices varying from ten to 
eighteen cents a pound. Sugar for which 
they pay ten and eleven cents is to be 
had at wholesale for seven and eight. 
Soap retailing at five cents a bar can be 
had by the box at about three. Starch 
by the box is four cents a pound, and at 
retail eight cents. Oil is thirteen cents 
the gallon at retail, and from eight to 
nine by the barrel. Molasses is sixty 
cents a gallon wholesale, and eighty to 
ninety retail. Flour by the barrel is 
from three to three and a half cents a 
pound, and at retail is five. Lard is, in 
bulk, nine cents; at retail,thirteen. Rice 
is nine cents when bought by the pound, 
six when purchased by the barrel. Coffee 
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is thirty cents a pound when bought by 
the ounce, and from seventeen to twenty- 
one for the same grade in sacks. Tur- 
nips are one dollar a barrel, and seventy- 
five cents a bushel. And so on. 

The prices on the restaurant sign in the 
last illustration, in the heart of a most 
crowded tenement district, are from fif- 
teen to thirty cents, three times the scale 
in many eating-houses of New York. 

The question of price is, however, but 
one-half of the extravagance of individual . 
housekeeping. A knowledge of the best . 
food to buy, and the most nutritious and 
economical method of preparing it, is far 
more important than the money origi- 
nally spent. As, for example, it is most 
uncommon to find among the poorer 
classes in this city any conception of the 
values of soups as a cheap and pala- 
table food ; any idea of the superior sav- 
ing in boiled meat over roast or fried 
meat. Oat and corn meal will almost 
entirely take the place of meat, are cheap 
and easy to cook, agreeable, wholesome, 
and the most sustaining of all cereal food. 
The Scotch and the negroes do the hard- 
est of manual labor upon very little else 
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than these two varieties of meal, and are 
for the most part stalwart and healthy 
people. Rice is another one of the cereals 
upon which hard-working life can be sus- 
tained at the lowest cost, and is also 
scarcely known among the poor of this 
city, although the Chinese, whom the 
bitter competition of over-population has 
taught the last possible food economies, 
have known its value for centuries. 
These are not new facts; they are but 
reiterations of what those interested in 
the welfare of the poorer classes have 
been repeating unweariedly. And while, 
perhaps, the poor may have been willing 
to listen, there has been no method by 
which they might readily be acted upon, 
for those of small means paid by the 
week can not buy in bulk; and not only 
must the women have knowledge of the 
art of cooking, of buying, and of the rela- 
tive values of foods, but they must also 
have time to put that knowledge into 
practice,—and time the average tenement- 
house woman does not possess. If un- 
married, she stands all day long in some 
factory, and only returns in time for her 
supper at night; and if a wife and mother, 
she either works —a semi-detached unit 
of the laboring multitude—at sewing, 
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washing, or some like industry, among 
her babies ; or else, leaving them to the 
tender mercies of each other, she, too, sal- 
lies forth for the day, and only returns 
when her husband does, to hurriedly 
prepare his meals and do her domes- 
tic duties. It is scarcely surprising if 
he seeks refuge from the resultant un- 
kemptness and bad food in the cheerful 
cleanliness and stimulating refreshments 
of a bar-room, while the sacredness and 
charm of such a home will not be clearly 
visible to any one of the family. It is to 
be deplored, of course, that such is the 
case; but since our present economical 
conditions enforce it, the only resource is 
that the women should organize their pur- 
chasing and housekeeping on the same 
compact and co-operative basis that char- 
acterize the industries that man has de- 
veloped by modern economical methods. 

As has been shown, washing can be 
done co-operatively to the best advantage ; 
and while cooking and marketing would 
be more difficult to arrange satisfactorily, 
and experiments would have to be made 
with the natural mistakes, at first, inci- 
dent to all new undertakings, to dis- 
cover the best method of putting it into 
practice, there is no inherent reason why 
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it might not be made a working success. 
Some one experienced in feeding num- 
bers at the lowest possible cost might 
make the estimates, and the sum re- 
quired be contributed at the end of each 
week by a sufficient number of fami- 
lies to make the purchase of supplies 
at wholesale possible, adding a certain 
amount for the labor of those preparing 
the food. A model tenement might con- 
tain a kitchen with all the latest con- 
veniences of domestic science, as do 
the afore-mentioned laundries ; and this 
could be saved out of the space necessary 
for kitchens in the apartments, making 
them smaller and consequently cheaper, 
but at the same time equally spacious to 
the occupants. Some one or two per- 
sons, selected for their knowledge and 
ability, would devote their entire time to 
the work ; and, their wages being paid by 
a hundred people, they might get excel- 
lent remuneration for their skilled labor, 
and yet the hundred people pay only half 
a dollar a month each for a competent 
and trained cook. In the same way their 
food would be reduced in cost by the 
purchase of supplies in bulk ; and, the at- 
tention of a capable person being entirely 
concentrated upon marketing to the best 
advantage, preparing the best and largest 
amount of food in the best way for the 
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lowest price, the co-operative families 
would get double the value of their 
money as now expended, and not suffer 
the numberless ills resulting from im- 
properly nurtured bodies. 

The title of «‘lady,’’ which American 
females of all classes insist upon, is said 
to be derived from the Saxon words 
hlaf-den, or ‘‘loaf-giver,’’ and it is now 
time that American women proved their 
right to wear so noble a name by some 
practical demonstration of their ability 
to spend to the greatest economical ad- 
vantage the money which the men of 
their race have produced so abundantly 
by compacting their civilization through 
the co-operative methods of both capital 
and labor. In this advance on the part of 
the women will be found a way to recon- 
cile some of the terrible inequalities that 
make anarchists among a people with 
the most liberal institutions, the greatest 
natural wealth, and the most wonderful 
industrial development on the globe. To 
the objections that may be raised, that 
woman as a whole is liable to be injured 
by removing these household duties from 
her individual hands, it is enough to say 
that this is a question of the difference 
between having enough toeat and not hav- 
ing enough ; of sending men away from 
their homes with an appetite for liquor 
fostered by improper 
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/ nourishment ; and of 
havingchildren reach 
their proper physi- 
cal development, 
or seeing them either 
dwindle and perish, 
or grow up stunted 
andrickety. Itis not 
a question of what 
woman would do, but 
what woman must 
do, if caught be- 
tween the upper and 
nether millstones of 
the laws of supply 
and demand. No 
such _ consideration 
deprived her of her 
former occupations 
when the need arose 
for organizing them, 
nor should they now, 
when it is a question 
of her daily bread. 
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“THE WHITE PALACE.” 
A NEW SCENE, 


"T°HE majority of theater-goers are 

ignorant of the qualifications one 
must possess in order to produce an 
artistic stage picture. When these are 
understood, it is apparent that the suc- 
cessful scene-painter must be as much of 
an artist as he who paints in oil colors. 
The same amount of originality is de- 
manded, the same careful study of effects, 
the same knowledge of perspective and 
other laws that govern painting, and 
the same amount of practical experience. 
The scenic artist works on a grander 
scale, uses huge brushes and a profusion 
of materials, but his art has as high an 
aspiration as that of the landscape or the 
historical painter. He is often required 
to illustrate the loftiest creations of 
genius, a tragedy by Shakespeare or an 
opera by Wagner. Of necessity he must 
bring accurate scholarship and a fine 
imagination to the task. 

It is gratifying to know that in former 
times the scenic artist was highly hon- 
ored and his work was accorded enthusi- 
astic recognition. Vasari, the historian 
of painters, writes in terms of unqualified 
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AT THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE. 


praise of a theater scene painted by Bal- 
dassare Peruzzi, an Italian artist and 
architect of great fame in his day, who 
was born in Florence in the year 1480. 
It was painted with so much art and 
ingenuity that all who beheld it were 
amazed. Vasari relates also, how on one 
occasion he conducted Titian to see cer- 
tain scenes painted by Peruzzi, and how 
the great artist was astonished at the 
excellence of the painting. Peruzzi was 
a fine colorist, well skilled in perspective 
and in the management of light. We are 
told that his scenes ‘‘did not look like 
things feigned, but like the living re- 
ality.’” He was probably the earliest of 
great scene-painters, as we know that 
Italy was the birthplace of the art, and 
his is the first name chronicled in history 
in connection with stage decoration. 

Mr. Payne Collier notes that in one 
of the oldest English historical plays 
extant, — ‘‘Selimus, Emperor of the 
Turks,’’ published in 1594,—there is a 
remarkable stage direction which proves 
conclusively the entire absence of scenery 
at that time. It is an appeal made in 
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simple good faith to the imaginative 
powers of the audience. The hero is 
represented as conveying the body of his 
father with funereal pomp to the temple 
of Mahomet. The stage direction reads : 
‘Suppose the temple of Mahomet.”’ 
This would have been unnecessary, had 
there existed the means of exhibiting 
the edifice to the eyes of the spectators. 
Mr. Dutton Cook tells us that the simple 
expedient of writing on a placard the 
names of the places where the different 
scenes were supposed to be enacted dur- 
ing the progress of a play, and fastening 
these signs to the tapestry at the back of 
the stage, sufficed to convey to the audi- 
ence the intentions of the dramatist. 

Sir William Davenant was the first to 
introduce movable scenes upon the Eng- 
lish stage. This he did in the year 1658, 
at the Cockpit in Drury Lane. It was 
when ‘‘ The Cruelty of the Spaniards in 
Peru, expressed by vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, and by art of perspective in 
scene,’’ was produced. In the diary of 
Evelyn, we read that during the reign 
of Charles II. there flourished a scene- 
painter, Robert Streeter by name, who 
painted the ‘‘ very glorious scenes and 
perspectives’? which adorned Dryden's 
**Conquest of Grenada,’’ on its repre- 
sentation at Whitehall. The greatest 


artists of the day were secured by the 
theaters, and their reputations were popu- 
larized by their scenic work. 

It was reserved for Philip James de 
Loutherbourg, Garrick’s Alsatian scene- 
painter, to originate the ingenious con- 
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trivances which have made modern 
scenery possible. He found the scene a 
mere flat of strained canvas extending 
from side to side of the stage. He in- 
vented set scenes with ‘‘ raking pieces,”’ 
and was the first to employ moonlight, 
sunlight, and firelight effects. He held 
that the aim of the scenic artist was to 
cheat the eye, and working on this theory 
he discovered that the most marvelous 
illusions could be produced by suspend- 
ing gauzes between the scene and the 
audience. 

The artist who has done more to ad- 
vance scenic art of the present day than 
all his contemporaries combined is Henry 
E. Hoyt, of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. He is not contented 
to be regarded as a mere scene-painter, 
in the modern acceptation of the term, 
but aspires to fame as a true pictorial 
interpreter of the dramatic and operatic 
works of great poets and musicians. 

In theatrical circles he has recognition 
enough, but the public at large hardly 
knows of his name. Those who attended 
the reproduction of «A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ’’ at Daly’s Theater, last 
year, were unanimous in their expres- 
sions of delight at the poetical stage pict- 
ures then presented. They were designed 
and painted by Mr. Hoyt, and it took 
him five months to complete the task. 
In painting the scenery for the opera, 
‘« Queen of Sheba,’’ which was produced 
at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
year, he pondered and studied for weeks 
before he could catch the atmosphere 
proper for the paintings. «I 
got many valuable hints from 
a careful reading of the Old 
Testament,’’ he said to me. 
««It was also necessary for me 
to study numerous works on 
ancient architecture, and to 
thoroughly imbue my mind 
with the characteristics of Ori- 
entalscenery. Thus equipped, 
I set my imagination at work, 
and prepared my sketches.”’ 

Mr. Hoyt’s latest success 
was the scenery he painted 
for Hooley’s Theater, in Chi- 
cago, as a background for the 
4 play ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” pro- 

duced there last summer. On 
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From “The Cid.’ In preparation at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


opening night, all the papers of that city 
were loud in praises of the artist’s work. 
The ship goes to pieces, not a word is 
spoken, and the act takes up only a few 
moments. To render the effect as real- 
istic as possible, the sailors climb the 
masts as the vessel gradually breaks 
upon the rocks. 

The painting of a scene is a process 
of long labor, and its growth is in this 
manner : 

A manager, having decided to bring out 
a new piece, consults with the painter as 
to the scenery. He is full of suggestions 
and imposes innumerable restrictions 
which trammel the ideas of the artist. 
He must have a door here, a window 
there, and an ascent leading up into the 
wings to represent a mountain pathway, 
or a flight of steps on some particular 
part of the stage. The scenes must be 
adapted to these requirements, which are 
often essential to a correct representation 
of the play. The artist is then required 
to study the text, in order to familiarize 
himself with the dramatic action, and to 
ascertain the localities of the different 
scenes and the era of their enactment. 
The first sketches are prepared in crayon 
or ink, and those parts cut out which are 


to be used in the foreground of the stage 
scenery, that is, in the wings. 

For example, if the scene represents a 
street in some old town or village, the 
first two or three houses on both sides 
are separated from the picture for wing 
pieces. These fragments are then given 
to the stage carpenters and mechanics, 
who use them as models to follow in 
making frames for the canvas. In this 
manner the artist works into the per- 
spective until he comes to the back piece, 
which, in the language of the theater, is 
called the «‘ back-drop."’ To paint this 
piece effectively requires great art, for 
the actual perspective of the stage has to 
be carried into the canvas. The most 
enchanting results in harmony and tone 
of coloring are frequently obtained by 
barbarous crudeness, if viewed close by 
during the day-time. 

After the artist’s sketch has been cut 
into pieces, and the canvas stretched on 
the frames, the ground-coloring is put 
upon the scene. This work is done by 
his assistants. Then follows the paint- 
ing. 

The best-equipped afelier or theatrical 
studio in America is that of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. High up above 
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the stage, in the extreme rear of the 
building, an immense platform, or bridge, 
extends from wall to wall. On this bridge 
are several long wooden tables, on which 
are placed scores of huge pots containing 
paints of various colors. An enormous 
stretch of canvas, hung on pulleys, sways 
idly back and forth behind the bridge. 
On this the “‘ back-drop’’ is painted. It 
is forty feet high and seventy wide. This 
expanse is first divided into squares, by 
means of horizontal and perpendicular 
lines, and the artist afterward proceeds to 
draw the outlines of the scene into the 
sections, copying carefully his miniature 
design. The wooden frame on which 
the canvas is stretched can be raised 
or lowered at his command, so that he 
may begin at the snowy summit of a 
mountain and, as the canvas is gradually 
lifted, paint dows: to the verdant valley 
below. In this single piece of scenery 
he encounters innumerable difficulties. 
Knowing that he must be criticised from 
different ‘‘coigns of vantage,’’ that the 
spectators who sit in the center of the 
auditorium and those who occupy seats 
at the extreme ends of the horse-shoe 
have several distinct views of his per- 
spective, he is obliged to exaggerate his 
fore-shortenings and to invent obstacles. 
Of the «‘ back-drop”’ he makes a complete 
scene ; so that many beautiful touches of 
his brush which are not observed by 
those who sit in front of the stage are 
praised by others who have an oblique 
view. 

He draws the outlines of his scene in 
charcoal, using a rod eight or ten feet in 
length to facilitate his movements. Then 
he mixes the colors and directs his as- 
sistants. Everything has been mapped 
out for them, and they have only to follow 
the original sketch closely in order to 
produce the desired effect. Sometimes 
six or seven men are working on a scene 
at the same time. When the scene is 
completed, the artist views it with a crit- 
ical eye and adds the necessary finishing 
touches. 

Augustin Daly has done more to bring 
about a revolution in scenic art than 
any other manager in this country. His 


comedy company is noted for the histori- 
cal correctness and beauty of the stage 
scenes that surround the players. Forthe 
past fifteen or sixteen years he has made 
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every effort to produce dramas in a real- 
istic manner, and to this he undoubtedly 
owes his present success. Other mana- 
gers have followed his example, and the 
scene-painter has assumed a dignity and 
importance, in theatrical circles at least, 
which he was not accorded twenty years 
ago. Almost every large theater in the 
world has now a scene-painter of its own, 
and those who stand highest in the pro- 
fession receive large salaries, the artist 
being expected to devote himself exclu- 
sively to the interests of the managers 
who employ him. 

It is because his pictures are so vast 
and his painting is apparently so crude, 
that his art is held in such poor esteem. 
In his curious and interesting book, 
“T/Envers du Théatre,’’ Moynet has 
given an illustration of the subject which 
is worthy of quotation. ‘‘ You may have 
seen in the streets of Paris,’’ he says, 
‘large wagon loads of scenery, display- 
ing huge pieces of canvas, which appear 
like coarse daubs. At least, by daylight, 
these fragments present a most unat- 
tractive appearance, little resembling the 
fairy palace or the beautiful landscape 
which you admired so much when sit- 
ting before the footlights. These morn- 
ing exhibitions have therefore augmented 
considerably the disdain that is generally 
felt for theatrical painting. But let us 
reflect. Take a fragment a few inches 
square of a well-executed oil-painting, 
and how utterly insignificant it appears ! 
Again, if we look through the large end 
of an opera-glass at a fragment of scene- 
painting, the crude daubs of paint will 
seem very fine; for the great fault with 
scenic artists is that they pay too much 
attention to detail.”’ 

Another difficulty which theatrical 
painters have to contend with at first 
sight seems insurmountable. The scenes 
being animated by living persons, these 
can not, as in the inanimate figures of a 
picture, diminish their dimensions as 
they recede into the background. The 
artist therefore finds it necessary to take 
precautions to prevent the actors ap- 
proaching the would-be distant parts, 
and thus damaging the perspective of his 
composition. He invents all manner of 
obstacles, in order that the audience may 
not be shocked. In the architectural 
decorations, he keeps the inferior parts 
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begins only at that place where stage 
furnishings have become an impossibil- 
ity. Then, again, in order that the specta- 
tors who occupy seats at the sides may 
not gaze behind the scenes, the wing 
pieces are placed somewhat out of the 
natural lines of perspective. 

The architectural design of «‘ The White 
Palace,’’ represented at the head of this 
article, will illustrate the difficulties of 
the work. It is a reproduction from one 
of Mr. Hoyt’s drawings. The canvas has 
not been stretched, as yet, for its paint- 
ing. White and gold will be the only 
colors employed. It is intended as a stock 
scene for the Metropolitan Opera House, 
—to be used for ballets, etc. The con- 
ception is bold and noble. It suggests 
that the despised scene-painter might 
give some valuable hints to our “ patch- 
work ’”’ architects. 

To facilitate his work, the scenic artist 
can call to his aid many devices that the 
ordinary artist can not control. Gold, 
silver, glass, electric lights, and innumer- 
able gas-jets placed in different positions, 
—all help him to interpret his concep- 
tions with brilliant effects. But his art 
is no less a fine art on this account. We 
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ENS 
should regard it with the greater — 
respect because of these very difficul- ~~ 
ties, and the ingenious means resorted to 
in overcoming them. 

Payne Collier claims that the decline 
of English dramatic poetry can be traced 
to the progress made in scenic art during 
the latter years of the eighteenth and the 
opening years of the nineteenth centu- 
ries. In former times the poet, having 
no worthy stage pictures to represent his 
scenes, gave wings to his imagination, 
and put many beautiful descriptive pas- 
sages in the mouths of his characters. 
Men did not then visit the theater to 
admire a spectacle, but to praise the 
author’s word-paintings, or the actor’s 
histrionic genius. For example: would 
Shakespeare, in the universally admired 
description of Cleopatra’s barge in his 
«« Antony and Cleopatra,’’ have described 
it so minutely, had there existed in his 
day the means of bringing the barge on 
the stage? Obviously he would not. 
Playwrights of the present day write 
with an eye to the stage business. They 
depend as much on the ability of the 
scene-painter and stage mechanician as 
they do upon their own brains. So that 





many of the most successful of modern 
dramas may be safely said to owe their 
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popularity to their artistic mounting 
alone. Thus we have spectacular plays 
with no literary merit. 

To be a successful scene-painter in 
these days, a man must have unlimited 
confidence in himself, and be willing to 
risk his reputation time after time for the 
sake of originality. Yet even now there 
are many, otherwise good artists, who 
follow servilely in the beaten track and 
copy from their predecessors. They adopt 
the ideas and conventional notions of 
the managers who employ them, and let 
many opportunities for realistic work 
pass them by. Mr. Hoyt has made a 
decided innovation in this respect. He 
absolutely refuses to be hampered in his 
creations by a manager. In assuming 
this bold position Mr. Hoyt acts against 
every theatrical tradition, but this is un- 
doubtedly the foundation of his success. 

It is a difficult matter to reproduce in 
black and white the magical effects of a 
stage picture. Divested of the charm of 
color, the scene becomes a mere transla- 
tion. Notwithstanding this, the poetical 
spirit of the scenic surroundings of the 
Death of Siegfried, as produced last sea- 
son at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
can be recalled by the picture given here. 
Mr. Hoyt is alone responsible for this 
beautiful stage setting, as for many others 
at the Metropolitan Opera House and the 
New York Casino. 

In the imaginative operatic scenes, as 
Walhalla in ‘«*‘ Das Rheingold,’’ he seeks 
to ‘‘ give to airy nothings a local habita- 
tion and a name.’’ In the ‘Queen of 
Sheba,”’ « Rienzi,’’ and other historicai 
works, he endeavors to produce the 
architecture and the local atmosphere of 
the times and scenes to be represented. 
In either case he is a true interpreter. 

The Metropolitan Opera House intends 
to produce, this season, the opera «« Le 
Cid.’’ It is one of the standard produc- 
tions at the Grand Opéra in Paris. The 
scenic effects will be those conceived by 
the French scene-painters. The two illus- 
trations given here—one representing 4 
Gallery in the King of Grenada’s Palace 
(Act I., Scene II.) and the other showing 
The Grand Court of the same Palace (Act 
IV., Scene II.)—will be closely adhered to. 
Those who know Mr. Hoyt’s delicate 
taste in coloring will be on the look-out 
for an exquisite piece of work. 
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Although the Italians were the initia- 
tors of the art, the French now far sur- 
pass them, so that for many years the 
Grand Opéra at Paris has been con- 
sidered at the head of the world for 
the beauty of its stage representations. 
Here every detail of the work is thor- 
oughly scrutinized. When a new piece 
is to be presented, a general reading is 
given, at which the artist, the mechani- 
cian, the carpenters, the performers, and 
every employee in the least responsible 
for its correct interpretation, are com- 
pelled to be present. The /bvetto is then 
handed to the artist, and he proceeds to 
make his plans. In his aéelier he has 
a miniature stage, which is constructed 
in proportion to the stage of the Opera 
House, and upon it he sets his designs, 
after cutting them into as many pieces 
as the scenes demand. Then the mana- 
ger, the performers, and all who have been 
present at the first reading, are called to- 
gether to criticise the work and to make 
final suggestions. Such a system inter- 
ests every one connected with the opera 
in the artist’s work, and ensures a beau- 
tiful stage mounting. 

The atelier of the Paris Opera House 
is in effect a school of scenic art. It has 
all the discipline of such an institu- 
tion ; and the long discussions held over 
each individual scene before it is pre- 
pared for the stage are as advantageous 
to the subordinate artists as a course 
of lectures would be. A young painter 
who leaves the Paris Opera with high 
recommendations carries with him a di- 
ploma that will ensure him work in al- 
most any first-class theater in the world. 

In America we have nothing approach- 
ing a school of this kind. Our artists 
either have come from Europe, or else 
have drifted into theatrical painting 
from force of circumstances or natural 
inclination. Yet there is no reason why 
a school of scenic art should not be 
founded in this country. The Metro- 
politan Opera House, with its unsur- 
passed facilities, affords every opportu- 
nity for such an institution. The one 
obstacle in the way of the successful 
establishment of such a school is, that 
men who are true artists hesitate to 
engage in a profession where their best 
efforts receive no public recognition and 
their art is not appreciated. 
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CHICAGO’S CANDIDACY 


By CHARLES 


HE rivalry of cities 
for the coming Co- 


lumbus Exposition is at- 


— 


WATER TOWER. 


tracting the attention 
of the entire country. 
The chief competi- 
tors in the race are the 
two great commercial 
capitals, New York and 
Chicago. The former 
bases its claims largely 
upon the fact that it is 
not only the greatest 
American city in pop- 
ulation, but also the 
chief seaport of the 
nation, and therefore 
the most accessible to 
foreign visitors and 
exhibits. Chicago re- 
verses this reasoning, 
and insists that the 
Columbian Exposition 
should not be held on 
the sea-coast, but at 
the great inland capi- 
tal of the country, as 
best representing its 
multifold industries, 
and as most acces- 
sible to the vast 
majority ofits own 
people. 

This contention 
should be free from 
all bitterness, and 
should be con- 
ducted only in a 
spirit of honor- 
able emulation. 
Fortunately that 
spirit has thus far 
pervaded the 
committee ad- 
dresses, and it is 
to be hoped that 
that counsel 
which serves the 
interests of the 
whole country 

will prevail. 
The question is 
really oneof great 


FOR THE WORLD’S FAIR OF 1892. 


B. FARWELL, U. S. SENATOR. 


consequence, not only to the particular 
cities contending for the prize, but to all 
the inhabitants of the land; and theissue 
should be decided on grounds the broad- 
est and most national. 

Whatever diversity of views may ob- 
tain concerning details, there is a con- 
sensus of opinion that the proposed 
World’s Fair should be on a grand scale, 
which necessarily implies so vast a con- 
gregation of people, and such a magni- 
tude of exhibits, as will demand an 
abundance of good air and water, as 
well as great facilities of transportation 
and hotel accommodations, together with 
unrestricted space for all exhibits. These 
are the physical essentials of an eligible 
location, and scarcely inferior in impor- 
tance is centrality, as respects not only 
the convenience of exhibitors, but as it 
may accommodate the greatest number 
of Americans, for whose education and 
general benefit the Exposition is princi- 
pally and chiefly designed. 

The success of the World’s Fair will 
not depend upon its being held in a city 
of the greatest population, but upon its 
finding the location that best meets these 
indispensable requirements. 

The «Windy City,’’ as facetiously 
styled, has no occasion to deny the fre- 
quent breezes from prairie and lake, that 
render her summer climate so peculiarly 
comfortable and salubrious, and if Lake 
Michigan can not ensure an ample supply 
of pure water, it were vain to expect it 
elsewhere. Thousands of broad acres 
within easy reach of the center of popula- 
tion, and accessible from every direction 
by ‘the belt line,’’ and other railroad 
and water communications, respond to 
the demand for the amplest space com- 
bined with the greatest convenience of 
access. 

Like sufficiency of hotel accommoda- 
tions provides for one hundred and fifty 
thousand guests now, and with ever 
increasing capacity for any possible de- 
mand. The main or trunk roads enter- 
ing Chicago have a mileage of thirty-two 
thousand miles, while the mileage of the 
branch lines is over thirty-eight thou- 
sand, or a total railroad mileage of sev- 
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enty thousand miles directly tributary to Chicago. Over eight hundred trains 
arrive and depart daily. The Boulevards, with a minimum width of one hundred 
feet, have a total length of thirty miles, independently of the new and incompar- 
able Sheridan Drive, which is to extend some twenty-five miles, mostly along the 
North Lake Shore. The parks embrace over two thousand acres. 

Lest, however, this enumeration of Chicago's advantages may appear to strangers, 
who have no personal knowledge of the city, as extravagant, or as emanating from 
a Chicagoan, and therefore biased, it were well 
to present disinterested testimony. With this 
view it is both curious and instructive to read 

what was said of Chicago by those closest of 
all observers, the newspaper men, who attended 


\ the last National Convention. Brief ex- 









. . v 
tracts from their published letters * may be 
prefaced by this quotation from } Griffin’s 
‘“Mexico of To-Day,” in § which 


a 




















the author makes slight , men- 
tion of Chicago, through which 





» he passed several years 
“This largest city of 

' the West impresses one 
still with more of prom- 

ise than fulfillment, as- 

» tonishing as her growth 
has been. It is the / 
‘fashion among / 

newspapers to cavil 
at Chicago; butthe | 
young giant of the 
prairies is only in 
the first flush of 
youth, the very 
dawn of mighty 
manhood. 


ago. 
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There will be method and solidity in the development of 

the city from this point, in proof of which one can look 

at the grouping of the magnificent public buildings 

th: t will, after a time, be nowhere surpassed in the 
Union. 

‘‘In her residences Chicago has come to lead all 
the American cities, with, possibly, the exception of 
Washington. Her rich men have built many palaces, 
some of them most offensively pretentious ; but the 
prevailing architecture is not unattractive, and much 
of it is distinctly meritorious. The best houses are 
constructed for a future, though the descendants of 


es 


peapeecert®? 











IN THE HOTEL RICHELIEU. 


the builders may not occupy them; and granite, 
marble, brown, gray, and green stone, and brick are 
piled up in many splendid forms. The variety of 
architecture employed marks a s. tisfactory advance 
over New York conventionalism, and the prim 
brown-stone front that stands stiffly up to its neigh- 
bor is going out of fashion. The new houses are 
set in the midst of grass plots, and each has been 
given a pleasing individuality and independence. 
‘‘The thrill, the push, the resistless vigor of an 
intense first outpouring of energy mark every enter- 
~ prise and make up the very atmosphere of business. 
No need here to repeat that weary Eastern plaint,. 
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A CORNER OF THE INSURANCE 
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‘Give the 
a chance.’ 
power by 


young man 
His is the 






the National Convention, thus: «A frank 
confession is good for the soul, says the 
proverb. I went to Chicago, June 17, 
much prejudiced against the city. I had 
been there three times between trains, 
so to speak, and I had the bad for- 
tune not to be able to stay long 
enough to understand the town. 
The Convention was called, and 
7 I with it. I lived in Chica- 
go twelvedays. That is 
5 , long enough for acos- 
. f % mopolitan. Ifa city 
} palls on him or bores 
him in that length 
of time, when he is 
inclined to view it 
fairly, it must have 
serious faults. Chi- 
cago did not bore me. 
In spite of the fact 
that I abused it in my 
soul, it did not bore 
me. The more I saw 
of it, the more I liked 
it. The longer I lived 
there, and the more 
I tested its qualities, 
the more I enjoyed 
ee being in it. 
Se. | was with Mr. A. 
» W. Lyman, of Washington, the clearest- 
headed man I ever| met. Wesaw 
Ra. hicae°. On one; notable day 
I had the good }j fortune to sit 
in a han-}| som cab with 
Hon. AmosJ. 
mings, while 
Mr. Ly- 


4 best yet published, wrote of Chicago, after 
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of public demand in the West.”’ 

Julian Ralph, whose 
concise description { 
of the present , 
Paris Exposi- 
tion was among 
the 
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our other friends followed us. Lyman 
and I are of one mind about the world, but 
Cummings is rather inclined to be revolu- 
tionary. We sped through the city to 
South Park, past the lovely dwellings 
on Drexel Boulevard. We saw the ladies 
and gentlemen all out on their doorsteps. 
We wondered at it, for it betokened peace 
of mind and proprietorship. In New 
York no citizen ever feels either of the 
above sensations, or presumes to sit upon 
his doorstep, or draw a free breath any- 
where except behind his own walls, 
away from the loafers, and those who are 
more to be avoided—the police. Yet 
more were we surprised at the people 
spread out upon the grass of South Park. 
In New York we go to our public parks, 
as children, in order to learn to read. As 
adults, we keep away from them. What 
we learn as children is the spelling out 


és w=. of the signs : ‘ Keep off the grass.’ 


‘«««By thunder,’ said Cummings, ‘the 
people own their own prop- , ertyin Chi- 
cago.’ ‘ Andin spite of their | doing ‘so,’ 
said Lyman, ‘these parks are in bet- 
ter condition and are bet-| ter look- 
ing than those in New| York.’ 

‘« Twelve days satisfied me | that Chica- 
go is a great, a lovely, and m1 
awonderful city. There 
are plenty of things she 
has not, that Berlin, 

London, and New York 
have ; but there is noth- 
ing of which, in pro- 
portion to her size, 
she has not in 
greater abundance 

and perfection 
than all these, 
places put togeth- 

er. She has not 
only the won- 
derful lake 

front, but she 

has _ util- 

ized it 

so that ‘ 
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the Thames Embankment and the Water- 

side at Havre are poor beside it. She 

has not only great parks, but they are 

bound (when the trees grow) to be the 

finest in the world, by reason of their sit- 

uation on the water front, their acreage, 

and their roadways, and the system of 

drives they connect with. She has the 

best drives on the continent. But I love 

Chicago best of all for her pavements. 
‘“‘As for the energy, the thrift, the 

growth, and the vim of Chicago I have 

nothing to say. Not because there is 

nothing to say, but because English is 

insufficient for it, and that is the only 

language I know.”’ F 
Another New Yorker, Joseph Howard, 

Jr., wrote about the same 

time a letter of like . y, 

import, from which . 

is taken the fol- 

lowing: ‘ Chi- 

cago is a mar- 

vel notalone to 

capitalists, 

to build- , 

ers in@ 
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wood and@ furnishings, but to Aa ment. As an illustration of American possi- 
men | of observation if bility, Chicago stands unrivaled. The feli- 
and 4 travel, wee F es citous combination of capital, brains, 
3 look ed y A fe “ BS and physical opportunity have made 

we 3S it, in a comparative twinkling of an 

\ eye, the proudest monument 


America can show to intelli- 
gent industry. 
“But why a summer 
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RESIDENCE OF W. E. HALE, 
its earlier prosperity with aston- | 
ishment, and who regard its pres- ; 
ent seven-league steps toward the . 
uppermost height  ofmetro- 


over every , other city in the country. 
Chicago at|night is cool. The private 
residences of Chicago are un- 
equaled, § asa whole, by those of 
politan im-  perial- @ any city in the coun- 
ism with | undis- ’ ; try. I am not pre- 
guised ’ 7 a Ares ® pared © to discuss 
amaze- a % your pub- 
lic build- 
ings, or 
_ paint 
your 
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social portraiture ; but in every avenue 
likely to be sought by astranger, whether 
he be your guest for pleasure or busi- 
hess, for the ordinary on-goings of social 
intercourse or the fierce pushings of 
journalistic endeavor, I cheerfully bear 
a twenty-eight years’ experienced testi- 
mony in favor of the cleanliness, good 
order, comfort, and recreational advan- 
tages of Chicago, as the summer city par 
excellence.” 

Murat Halstead also wrote : «‘ Chicago 
has several times surprised me; first, 
when Abraham Lincoln was nominated 
for the Presidency, by the extraordinary 
evidence of her vital forces ; again, when 
she was destroyed by fire, and her ruins 
resembled, as Bayard Taylor said, those 
of the Temple of Greece two thousand 
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years old; again, when she arose from 

theashes in greater splendor ; and again, 

four years ago, in the revelation of her 
extensive boulevards and parks, and in 
a new growth of magnificence,—such 
superb edifices as the Pullman Building, 
the type of Chicago; and still more 
and greater were the surprises of the 
great Convention. The new and lofty 
structures seem to prefigure the splen- 
dors of the coming time. I took off my 
hat before the ‘Rookery,’ the most 
noble business building in the world,— 
incomparable, with the exception of two 
or three remarkable exhibitions of archi- 
tectural achievements in the same neigh- 
borhood. And I have to confess a last 
surprise in the excellence and won- 
derful adaptability of the unfinished 
hall in which the late Convention was 
held,—a hall destined, upon comple- 


AN EDGE OF SOUTH PARK 


tion, to be the finest auditorium in the 
world.” 

‘‘ Not the ‘ Windy City,’ ’’ wrote Eras- 
tus Brainard of Philadelphia, « but the 
‘Wonder City,’ or, using the epithetical 
comparison, it may be called the London 
of America.”’ 

John A. Sleicher, editor of the Albany 
Journal, wrote: ‘It pays an Eastern 
man to visit Chicago every year, and to be 
inoculated with the true views of restless 
enterprise and unrepressed enthusiasm. 
There is only one Chicago in the world, 
and that is on the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan, and we all feel proud of it.’’ 

Lloyd Breeze, of Michigan, concluded : 

‘““New York may be cosmopolitan, 
Boston cultured, Washington beautiful, 
Philadelphia pious, Cincinnati musical, 
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and Baltimore the home of beautiful 
women; but Chicago is American,—the 
one purely and distinctively American 

city on this continent.”’ 
', And so might extracts be multi- 

plied / from editorial indorse- 
ments in every direction, writ- 
ten despite preconceived 
opinions and prejudice, 
when the writers had 
no thought of Chi- 
cago in con- 
nection 
iz with any 
ws World’s 
= Fair, and 
(=when 
they 


frankly 

















published the truth as they found it. 
The city has since then taken no step 
backward, but, on the contrary, has con- 
tinued to rapidly advance in population 
and in buildings, as also in industrial 
and intellectual activities. It is because 
of its being the «‘ Wonder City,’’ and 
because it is ‘‘the one purely and dis- 
tinctively American city,’’ that there is 
a peculiar fitness in its serving in 1892 as 
the exponent of American growth and 
greatness. These editorial friends were 
unconsciously arguing the case of Chi- 
cago, and she is proud of her noble 
champions. 

The comparatively central location 
of Chicago—being about one hundred 
miles east of the actual center of popu- 
lation — suggests several leading con- 
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siderations, that can only be briefly 
summed : 

First: The farmers and stock-raisers 
of the Union can here best be provided 
with an opportunity of properly display- 
ing their exhibits. The Secretary of 
Agriculture justly pronounces Chicago 
‘‘the center of the greatest agricultural 
and stock-raising region on earth,’’ and 
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with national sanction 
port, have been held in 
treme East and South. 
not the West, as is ( 
ed, that raises . the sec- 
question ; for | 

has cheerfully 

support- 


and sup- 
the ex- 
ce is 
charg - 
tional 
sh ec 
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as this great inland city offers the ad- 
vantage of a cool summer atmosphere, 
combined with abundant space and trans- 
portation, he advisedly expressed a de- 
cided preference for Chicago. 

Second: Like emphatic choice of Chi- 
cago is declared by lumber men, iron 
men, miners, and manufacturers of min- 
ing machinery, together with other im- 
portant industries. In the unprecedented 
exhibits they promise, if not required to 
go farther east than Chicago, can best be 
shown to the world the boundless natural 
resources of America. 

Third: Hitherto all great exhibitions, 


previous expositions. 

It is her turn now. 
Then, too, those 
having the desire and 
the means to exhibit, 
and to visit America, 
will not be deterred 
by one day’s farther 
travel, especially as 
there is an increasing 
curiosity in Europe 
and other lands to see 
the Phoenix City of 
America. Again,there 
are many countries 
to which Chicago is 
more convenient of 
access than would be 
the Atlantic Coast. 
And that is especially the case with the 
vast majority of Americans. Granted 
that the chief benefit resulting to a nation 
from a World’s Fair is its educational 
feature, why should three fourths of the 
people of this country, who have hitherto 
been practically deprived of that educa- 
tion, be still further debarred the privi- 
lege which the other fourth has enjoyed. 
Finally: If, as is rightly claimed, «it 
is peculiarly appropriate that the Colum- 
bus Exposition should be distinctively 
and grandly American,’’ where can this 
be so effectually accomplished as in 

Chicago? 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


By HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


HE Cornell University owes its suc- 

cess in a large measure to the fact 
that it was established in response to a 
definitedemand. It was not a mere addi- 
tion to the large number of already exist- 
ing institutions of learning, but it was 
an institution of learning of a new 
type. Mr. Ezra Cornell, its justly hon- 
ored founder, was fully conscious of this 
fact when he wrote: ‘I would found 
an institution where any person can find 
instruction in any study ’’—a declaration 
which the Trustees have since adopted as 
the motto of the University. 

Mr. Cornell had known hardship in 
early life. He had risen to wealth and 
position by dint of energy and native 
ability. Whatever culture he possessed 
he owed to the public schools, and to 
a wide experience in practical affairs. 
Though he had a craving for knowl- 
edge beyond the rudimentary instruction 
which the State supplies, there were, in 
his youth, no institutions offering facilities 
for higher study to a young man situated 
as he was. He knew no Latin or Greek, 
and he had neither time nor money to 
acquire this knowledge if he had desired 
it. But the fact was, he had no use for the 
dead languages and no interest in them. 
As he told the writer, he held it to be 
very unfair, on the part of the colleges, to 
compel a man to study what he did not 
want, as a condition for being permitted 
to study what he did want. 


He would afford opportunities for the 
study of the dead languages and their lit- 
erature to those who had an aptitude for 
such study, but he would not debar those 
who had no such desire or aptitude from 
cultivating whatever gifts they possessed, 
and acquiring whatever knowledge they 
desired. It was this sentiment he meant 
to embody in the declaration which has 
already been quoted as the motto of the 
University. The nine hundred and ninety 
thousand acres of public land which, by 
the Act of Congress (July 2, 1862), had 
been allotted to the State of New York 
for the purposes of higher education, 
were, by Act of the New York Legisla- 
ture (April 27, 1865), given as an endow- 
ment to the Cornell University, on the 
following conditions, viz.: That Ezra 
Cornell should give to the University the 
sum -f five hundred thousand dollars ; 
that ine University should give instruc- 
tion in branches relating to agriculture, 
mechanic arts, and military tactics ; and 
that it should receive, without charge for 
tuition, one student, annually, from each 
Assembly District in the State. 

All this coincided perfectly with Mr. 
Cornell’s own ideas regarding the scope 
and character of the proposed institu- 
tion, and he not only made haste to fulfill 
the requirements of the charter, but he 
added to the original endowment a gift 
of more than two hundred acres of land, 
with buildings to be used for the general 
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purposes of the University. These two 
buildings, known as White and Morrill 
Halls, as well as the larger one standing 
between them, known as McGraw Hall, 
are superbly situated on the brow of the 
high hill overlooking the town of Ithaca 
and the picturesque Lake Cayuga. 
Happily, the Honorable Henry W. 
Sage (formerly of Brooklyn)—who, next 
to Mr. Cornell, has been the greatest 
benefactor of the University (nay, whose 
gifts of money reach a higher sum than 
the Founder’s endowment)—has had the 
good sense and courage to disregard the 
architectural precedent set by the well- 
meaning contractor who immortalized his 
ignorance in White and Morrill Halls. 
The Sage College for Women—which 
stands on a higher elevation, fronting 
the town—is an imposing and beautiful 
structure, whose fagade has a length of 
one hundred and sixty-eight feet. It is 
built of red brick with brown sandstone 
trimmings, is four stories high, and is 
surmounted by a tower of fine propor- 
tions. Altogether, the great edifice is har- 
monious in color and pleasing in design, 
and its situation is most happily chosen. 


EZRA CORNELL. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Sage College has become the type 
of all the later buildings, The campus, 
which was originally intended to form 
a complete quadrangle, would (but for 
the blemish referred to) have been un- 
surpassed in stateliness and beauty 
among the colleges of the United States. 
Though I am well acquainted with all 
our more famous institutions of learning, 
I do not hesitate to assert that, as regards 
its material equipment, Cornell easily 
holds its own among the very first. 

To enumerate all the buildings and 
describe their educational as well as their 
architectural features would, however, be 
an endless and a tedious task, and I shall 
merely mention the great and handsome 
structure containing the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories, Barnes Hall, the 
gift of the well-known publisher, the 
late A. S. Barnes of New York, designed 
mainly for the use of the University 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Gymnasium, and Sage Chapel. The last- 
named building, for which the University 
is also indebted to Mr. Henry W. Sage, 
belongs to no sect, and gives preference 
to no church or denomination. And, in 
connection with this, I can not refrain 


from mentioning the exquisite Memorial 
Chapel dedicated to the memory of the 
departed benefactors of the University, 
Ezra Cornell, John McGraw, and Jennie 


McGraw Fiske. The most conspicuous 
object in this noble Gothic vault is a re- 
cumbent marble figure of the Founder, by 
the sculptor Story. It is of heroic size, 
and his remains rest in the crypt beneath 
it. Large memorial windows of rich 
coloring represent the likenesses of Cor- 
nell and the McGraws, father and daugh- 
ter, surrounded by benefactors to the 
cause of education in past ages. 
I can not imagine a nobler and more 
graceful way of acknowledging a debt of 
gratitude than the one which has here 
been chosen. It is so rarely that such 
things are done, and well done, in the 
United States that this instance is wor- 
thy of particularcommendation. More- 
over, its effect is, in the best sense, edu- 
cational. 

To him who now walks across the 
University campus, with its stately piles 
of masonry, its broad, elm-shaded ave- 
nues and its clusters of pretty cottages, 
it seems scarcely credible that all this is 
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SOUTH ENTRANCE TO THE CAMPUS. 


the work of less than twenty-five years. 
The writer can well remember the time, 
not so very remote, when the campus 
was an ungraded, rough-looking hill- 
top, surmounted by three ugly barracks 


of gray sandstone. There were no de- 
finable sidewalks, and after every storm 
the clayey roads were rivers of mud, 
which no one crossed without dire neces- 
sity. It was no unusual thing for pro- 
fessors, who had disregarded the peril, to 
arrive in their class-rooms covered with 
mud from head to foot. It is needless to 
say that they always met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Cor- 
nell’s philanthropy, which was sincere 
and genuine, led him into some curious 
errors. He was by nature an optimist, 
and believed well of every man until his 
confidence had been abused. There was 
a certain Utopian streak in his character 
which found expression in the early 
announcements printed in the news- 
papers regarding the new University. 
Education was his panacea for all the 
ills with which society is afflicted. Men 
sinned, not from innate depravity, but 


from ignorance—because the right way 
had never been shown them. It was Mr. 
Cornell’s ambition—and a nobler ambi- 
tion could scarcely be conceived—to em- 
ploy his wealth in showing as many men 
as possible the right way. He was 
continually emphasizing his desire to 
reach those whom no other institution 
of learning would or could reach. The 
ambitious poor boy, with no oppor- 
tunities for culture, was his special 
pet. The boy who could afford to go to 
Harvard, Yale, or Columbia, did not in- 
terest him. He was busy early and late 
devising plans for enabling students 
who were devoid of means to support 
themselves while attending the Univer- 
sity. A University farm, worked exclu- 
sively by students—who should go from 
the plow and the manure-heap into the 
lecture-room, and back again to the 
plow—was one of his favorite projects. 
It was to this end he gave his two hun- 
dred acres of land, and it was almost 
pathetic to see the anxiety with which 
he watched the behavior and standing 
in scholarship of the first students em- 
ployed on the farm. Long after the pro- 
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fessors had satisfied themselves that the 
experiment was a failure, he refused to 
be convinced. He hinted strongly that 
they were prejudiced; that they were 
unwilling to give his plan a fair trial. 
He had a notion that the mind rested 
while the body was at work, and that, 
accordingly, it was feasible to work body 
and mind alternately, without detriment 
to the one or the other. That students 
who had spent a couple of hours in 
plowing .or digging usually went to 
sleep when invited to apply their minds 
to philosophy and higher mathematics, 
or seemed too stupid to grasp the sim- 
plest proposition, appeared to him a 
mysterious circumstance, and altogether 
at variance with his own experience. The 
boy of biography and fiction, who, after a 
day of physical toil, burns the midnight 
oil in the pursuit of abstract knowledge, 
was, to Mr. Cornell, a perfectly normal 
creature ; and he could scarcely imagine 
how any boy in his sound senses could 
refuse to imitate his example. 

But facts are stubborn things; and 
even so strong an optimist as Mr. Cornell 
could not reject their incontrovertible 
testimony. He gradually renounced his 
belief that the poor standing of the labor 
students was due to the prejudice of the 
professors; and at the end of two or 
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three years the labor experiment was re- 
luctantly abandoned. Nevertheless, the 
idea which in 1866 was spread abroad 
lingers yet in the community; and it 
will take another quarter of a century to 
eradicate it.* 

It is evident from what I have said 
that Mr. Cornell meant to found ‘‘a poor 
man’s university ;’’ and the first crop of 
students who, in response to his invita- 
tion, flocked to his gates, must have 
been after his own heart. For poor the 
great majority of them were ; and many 
were even destitute. 

A queerer, more variegated, and heter- 
ogeneous body of men probably never 
gathered in one spot, since Romulus in- 
spected the gentlemen who had accepted 
his invitation to found the Roman Em- 
pire. The odds and ends of humanity, 


who had found no convenient niche in 
the world and held the world responsi- 
ble for their failures, were largely repre- 
There was a sprinkling of polit- 


sented. 


* The defect in experiments of recent dates, involv- 
ing the combination of manual labor with mental 
training, lies in the insufficiency of the opportunity 
given. Unquestionably, the man who keeps his body 
in thorough exercise while engaged in study will be 
the superior of the man who devotes his entire time to 
his books. The recognition of this fact compels the es- 
tablishmentof gymnasiums,and the institution of foot- 

ball and rowing-clubs, in our colleges. 
The same exercise can be had in a 
manner not so satisfactory, perhaps, 
to the student, but without throwing 
away the force which he is compelled 
to exert in obtaining his exercise, as 
in the case of gymnasiums. But the 
fact is, that both professors and stu- 
dents are still too much under the in- 
fluence of the prejudice which for so 
many centuries has made labor a dis- 
grace, and regarded the exercise of 
the muscles which did not involve 
the production of anything useful, as 
alone the work of the gentleman. It 
was probably at Cornell as in the 
world. The professors, surrounded 
with a lot of poor young men who 
had been accustomed to look up to 
rich idleness as something extremely 
desirable, were not in condition either 
to understand or to carry out the 
grand idea which was at the bottom 
of Mr. Cornell’s work. Ezra Cornell 
was simply undertaking to establish 
classes in which could be taught ex- 
actly what Tolstoi is trying to teach. 
Without doubt Tolstoi’s neighbors 
laugh at him asa crank of the first 
magnitude.—EDIToR. 
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ical refugees from . 
Bulgaria, Ser- 
via, and Russia. 
A few represent- 
atives of Brazil 
and Central 
America, and 
not a few of the 
all-pervasive 
species, the 
American crank, 
were to be seen 
floundering 
through the mud 
on the newly 
opened campus. 
The number, all 
told, who de- 
scended u pon 
Mr. Cornell and 
his coadjutors 
was not far from 
eight hundred. 
The weeding out 
of the absolute- 

lyimpossible 

characters from 

this interesting 

crowd was a 

work which could 
not be delayed. 
But it wentagainst 
the grain with Mr. 









































Professor.—No, Mr. Cornell, I 
have found it impossible to pass 
them. 

Mr. Cornell.—iI should like to 
know why. 

Professor.—They don’t know 
enough. 

Mr. Cornell.—\f they don’t 
know enough, why, then, 
don’t you teach them? 

Professor.—\ can’t teach 
them the A, B, C. 

Mr. Cornell_—Do you 
mean to say they can’t 
read ? 

Professor.—vThat I 
don’t know; but they 
can’t spell. 

Mr. Cornell.—Well, if 
it comes to that, there 
aren’t so very many per- 
sons who spell the Eng- 
lish language correct- 
ly. I have known 
some people who 
simply never 
could learn to 
spell, but for all 
that were good 
and able men. 
Professor.—tf 
you want us 
to teach 


Cornell, and no spell- 
man seemed to him ing, 
so foolish or vicious ~ Mr. 
as to deserve dis- Cor- 
missal without a fair nell, 
trial. The most trans- you 
parent humbugs, who TRIPHAMMER FALL, BACK OF SIBLEY COLLEGE, ought 


told fictitious but thrilling autobiogra- 
phies, I have seen him listen to with the 
utmost courtesy and patience. “One of 
the most difficult things to make him 
understand was, that any person could be 
so ignorant as not to be benefited by 
university teaching. I once heard the 
following conversation between him and 
one of the professors who had rejected 
a number of candidates for admission. 
These rejected candidates had, by the 
way, complained to the Founder, and 
half a dozen of them were standing out- 
side awaiting the result of the inter- 
view : 

Wr. Cornell.—These young fellows tell 
me you won’t pass them, Professor. 


to have founded a primary school and 
not a University. 

The argument continued in this strain 
for fifteen minutes, and the end of it was 
that the professor had to promise to give 
the rejected candidates another trial. 

It was Mr. Cornell’s good-fortune to 
associate with himself in the founding of 
his University a gentleman of rare ability 
and culture, who was familiar with the 
traditions and history of education, both 
in the Old World and in the New. The 
Honorable Andrew D. White had served 
with Mr. Cornell in the Senate of the 
State, and they had been fellow-mem- 
bers of the Committee on Education. It 
was due to their co-operation and cordial 
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regard for each 

other that the dis- 

tribution of the 

land-grant among 

half a dozen small 

institutions was 

prevented. The 

State thus received 

the benefit of one 

great and worthy 

seat of learning, 

and its bounty was 

EX-PRESIDENT ANDREW not squandered 
D. WHITE. upon a number of 

small colleges that never were—and, even 
with a fraction of the land-grant, never 
would be-—worthy of the name of uni- 
versities. I presume I violate no con- 
fidence in saying that this was what first 
suggested to Mr. Cornell the plan which 
entitles him to be named among the 
first philanthropists of his State. Mr. 
White—who was, like his friend, a gentle- 
man of wealth, and had, moreover, had 
every opportunity of culture that wealth 
can provide—agreed to accept the presi- 
dency of the new University, a circum- 
stance which was full of happy augury. 
President White supplied a much-needed 


balance-wheel—a centripetal force, which 
restrained the Founder in his zeal for 


daring innovations. He was, indeed, far 
from being a conservative ; for a conser- 
vative would have been out of place as 
the president of such an institution as 
«Cornell.’’ Though he accepted Mr. 
Cornell’s fundamental idea, he was un- 
willing to let the University break with 
all academic precedent and tradition. He 
wanted to keepit a university in the strict 
sense of the word, but a university of 
wider scope and ampler opportunities 
than any institution bearing the name 
had yet offered. He was afraid to let it 
assume the character of a purely practical 
school of agricultural and mechanical in- 
struction, and still less did he desire to 
try social experiments. The stately Presi- 
dent’s Mansion, which he built on the crest 
of the hill above the University, became 
a refining influence and an educational 
force in the lives of the students. And 
the lady who presided over this man- 
sion—how can I describe the gentle cour- 
tesy of her bearing, the loveliness and 
grace which radiated from her presence? 
To have known her was something better 


than a liberal education: it was an es- 
thetic delight and a moral elevation. 
What «‘Cornell’’ owed to President White 
and his noble and beautiful wife during 
the first twenty years of its existence will 
never be fully known ; but it will not be 
easy for any future historian of the insti- 
tution to put too high an estimate upon 
their services. 

No one who knows the interior of the 
State of New York and the social con- 
ditions in its 
many small towns 
and villages will 
need to be told 
that the early 
days of «‘Cor- 
nell’’ were not all 
sweetness and 
light. There were 
zeal for learning, | 
earnestness, and 
energy ; a more or 
less potent con- 
viction that some- 
thing new and 
great was here being fashioned out of 
chaos, fruitful with blessings to the hu- 
man race. But society was crude and 
raw. The Faculty was an exceedingly 
heterogeneous and ill-assorted body, in- 
cluding gentlemen of refinement and cul- 
ture, and cranks and cads, skillful, no 
doubt, in their specialities, but odd in 
manners and costume. The students, 
after the first weeding-out process had 
been completed, were young men who 
had come to work and had little time to 
cultivate the amenities of life. Evennow, 
the proportion of idle young men, who 
go to college in obedience to the wishes 
of their parents rather than their own, is 
far smaller than in any other institution 
with which I am acquainted. A healthy 
tone prevails. There is time for work, 
and there is time for play ; but the friv- 
olous youth who devotes himself to the 
latter, to the exclusion of the former, 
will yet find himself in uncongenial com- 
pany at ‘‘Cornell.’’ Nearly all classes 
of our composite society are now repre- 
sented in the student body. A healthy 
Americanism—a spirit of equality, ear- 
nestness, and a contempt for shams— 
is what most forcibly strikes a foreign 
visitor. 

The Faculty has undergone a similar 
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evolution. It 
has, indeed, 
never lacked 
able men; but 
most of the odd 
characters who 
constituted an 
undue propor- 
tion during the 
formative period 
have gradually 
disappeared. 
Among the emi- 
nent men who 
loom up above 
the average, many are worthy of men- 
tion ; but my space will permit me to 
name only a few: 

President Charles Kendall Adams, for- 
merly Professor at the University of Mich- 
igan, who, in 1885, succeeded President 
White, has devoted himself chiefly to the 
study of history, and is the author of 
‘«Democracy and Monarchy in France,”’ 
and ‘«* A Manual of Historical Literature.’’ 
He is a man of scholarly tastes and execu- 
tive force, and the University has pros- 
pered extraordinarily under his manage- 
ment. 

Professor Burt G. Wilder, who occupies 
the chair of Physiology, Comparative 
Anatomy and Zodlogy, is one of the 
ablest and most interesting lecturers on 
his subject in the United States. He 
possesses, in a rare degree, the talent 
of communicating - 
his enthusiasm for 
science to his 
hearers. 

Conspicuous for 
a similar zeal and 
ability in the pre- 
sentation of scien- 
tific subjects is 
Professor John H. 

Comstock, former- 

ly United States 

entomologist, who 

has made a name 

for himself by his PROF. T. F. CRANE. 
researches concerning insects injurious 
to vegetation. Professor Edward L. Nich- 
ols, who presides over the Department 
of Physics, is a worthy pupil of the great 
Helmholtz, in Berlin. 

I have emphasized the scientific side 
of the instruction offered at « Cornell,”’ 
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because in no other institution are under- 
graduates afforded such facilities for 
scientific study and research. But the 
more strictly academic division of the 
Faculty counts names of equal eminence : 
Professor T. Frederick Crane, who has 
charge of the Department of Romance 
Languages, has devoted himself for many 
years to the study of comparative folk 
lore, and is the author of « Italian Popu- 
lar Tales,’’ and a 
number of most 
interesting te xt- 
books, which have 
gained universal 
recognition. 

The same deftni- 
tion applies to the 
Reverend Moses 
Coit Tyler, Pro- 
fessor of Amer- 
ican History and 
Law, and author 
of the still uncom- 
pleted «History 
of American Literature,’’ and to Dr. J. G. 
Schurman, Professor of Christian Ethics 
and Mental Philosophy. The latter, whose 
recent work, ‘‘ Ethical Import of Darwin- 
ism,’’ has made him widely and favorably 
known, is regarded as perhaps the most 
brilliant lecturer at the University. The 
political economist, Professor Herbert 
Tuttle, who is also an admirable lec- 
turer, has likewise a literary reputation, 
Professor Hiram Corson, who has been 
associated with ‘‘Cornell’’ from the year 
of its foundation, is in charge of the 
Department of English Literature and 
Rhetoric. He is widely known as a 
Shakespearean scholar and as a commen- 
tator on Browning. As a literary critic 
and interpreter of the poets he is highly 
gifted. 

«« Cornell ’’ has always prided itself on 
being abreast of the times, and there is 
scarcely a branch of useful knowledge 
which is not represented in its corps of 
instructors, numbering upward of a hun- 
dred persons. The Faculty proper con- 
sists of forty-six members, among whom 
are representatives of branches of knowl- 
edge not usually included in an academic 
curriculum. Thus there are, for instance, 
Professors of Military Tactics, Electrical 
Engineering, Civil Engineering, Mechan- 
ical Engineering, Applied Mechanics, 
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Veterinary 
Medicine and 
Surgery, Arch- 
itecture, and 
Agriculture. 

A few years 
ago a School of 
Law (which 
has now eigh- 
ty-four stu- 
dents) was 
added to the 
University ; a 
School of Phar- 
macy with nine students is also in opera- 
tion, and a School of Medicine is among 
the possibilities of the near future. 

Though the instruction in practical 
branches covers a much larger area than 
in any other institution, here or abroad, 
the aim is to make these technical stu- 
dents not merely arid specialists, but men 


, 
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of broad culture. There are three general 
courses, leading to the degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts, Bachelor of Philosophy, Bach- 
elor of Science or of Letters. 

It is safe to 
assert that no 
American insti- 
tution of .learn- 
ing has reached, 
in so short a 
time, so com- 
manding a posi- 
tion as is occu- 
pied by ‘Cor- 
nell’’ to-day. 
Ezra Cornell 
builded, per- 
haps, better than 
he knew. The 
institution which he founded has demon- 
strated its usefulness, and has a secure 
hold upon the future. 
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By ALICE R. MYLENE. 


THE old autumnal stillness holds the wood, 
Thin mist of autumn makes the day a dream, 

And country sounds fall faint, half understood 
And half unheeded, as to sick men seem 

The voices of their friends when death is near, 

And earth grows vaguer to the tired ear. 


At soft gray dawns and softer evening ends 
The air is echoless and dull with dews ; 
And leaves hang loose, and whosoever wends 
His way through woods is ’ware of altered hues 
And alien tints; and oft with hollow sound 
The chestnut husks fall rattling to the ground. 


Now, haply on some sunless afternoon, 

When brooding winds are whispering to the leaves, 
Shrill twittered half-notes fill the air, and soon 

From farm-house thatch and cozy cottage eaves 
The circling swallows call their eager brood 
And straight fly south, by unseen summers wooed. 


A certain sadness claims these autumn days— 
A sadness sweeter to the poet’s heart 
Than all the full-fed joys and lavish rays 
Of riper suns; old wounds, old woes depart ; 
Life calls a truce, and Nature seems to keep 
Herself a-hush to watch the world asleep. 
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>} day. Compare the old coaches of even ten years ago 
with the vestibule trains now in use on the trunk lines; 
» the old link-coupler with the Miller platform ; the hand- 
brake with the Westinghouse air-brake ; the old candle 
and oil lamps with the Pintsch gas or the incandescent 
light; the old sleepers, with their canvas partitions, 
with the palaces on wheels from the Pull- 
man and Wagner shops. Even the emi- 
grant service of to-day, on some roads, 
is far in advance of first-class passen- 
\ ger service on many lines twenty 
AV yearsago. Compare the short ticket 
of a few years ago, which was good 
only on the road of issuance,—when 
between Buffalo and New York several 
tickets were required,—with the coupon 
tickets of to-day, which carry a traveler 
over a dozen lines from New York to San 
Francisco. ‘The Hudson River Railway 
ticket of 1852, herewith shown, is a 
fair sample of the one, and the B. 
'Y R. & P. Ry. ticket, of the last. In 
the old days baggage was not 
even checked,—only chalked to 
destination ; while to-day the 
traveler can have his trunks 
checked at the office when the 
ticket is purchased, and feel con- 
CA aries fident that they will arrive at his 
destination as surely and quickly 
as himself. These improvements became necessary as the passenger traffic became 
recognized as a paying part of the railroad business. 

It is this branch of the service which has raised hamlets to villages, and by 
judicious advertising, holding out glittering inducements to emigrants, that has 
increased the villages to towns, and the towns to cities. Wherever a road has 
been built, no matter if through the most barren desert or arid plain, boundless 
forest or mountain fastness, there the general passenger agent has been able to 
lure and settle some of the restless people of the earth’s vast domain as pioneers 
of what may be, perhaps, in the near future, a metropolis. Nothing but rail- 
road advertising called attention to the vast resources of the Rocky Mountains 
and plains around Denver, and brought thousands and tens of thousands from 
the East, and even from Europe, to help swell its growth and make it the supply 
center of a vast area. 

The head of the passenger department of a railroad is known as General Passen- 
ger Agent, though on some of the largest lines they have both a General Passen- 
ger and a General Ticket Agent. The duties of the G. P. A.are many. On him 
devolves the success or failure of the passenger department to make a good 
showing, or to secure such an amount of passenger travel over the line that the 
receipts may be in excess of cost of transportation, leaving a margin to be applied 
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to dividends or improvements. He set- 
tles the question of rates, and to him 
should be submitted the entire time of 
train service ; but this is not always done. 
He has todo his best under such discour- 
aging circumstances. In cases where 
the road represented is a good feeder to a 
connecting line, the latter can often be 
induced to so arrange its train-schedule 
as to conform to those of the former, 
making connections and materially aid- 
ing the securing of business that in these 
days of numerous railroads is almost 
entirely competitive. When the time of 
trains is arranged, the next step is to 
secure the business. If a through line, 
with smooth track, fast time, and good 
equipment, the task is comparatively an 
easy one; but with none of these ad- 
juncts, the position of G. P. A. is no 
sinecure. 

Having posted the public, the next 
step is to induce people to believe that 
the only short, direct, and economical 
route is now open for business. THis is 
done through the local agents of its own 
and connecting lines, through ticket-bro- 
kers, and the blandishments of its own 
traveling passenger agents. 

Let us look first at the local agents. 
As a general thing, at small stations, the 
freight as well as the passenger busi- 
ness devolves upon the agent. The 
freight, if considerable, takes up the 
larger portion of the agent’s time, leav- 
ing but little to be devoted to passenger 
business ; but that time sometimes goes 
a long way toward securing passengers 
for the route. Affable, a good talker, 
with the deep-seated conviction that the 
agent of the eee line must be 
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floored, he listens to gossip, knows who 
is going west, and who east. If not able 
to secure them alone and unaided, a short 
message is wired to the G. P. A. giving 
every detail, and a representative of the 
General Office is soon on the ground, 
and every inducement is held out to these 
prospective travelers to take the only 
short line. Sometimes, for some fancied 
grievance, the local agent slights the pas- 
senger department and pays entire atten- 
tion to freight. In this case theG. P. A., 
if unable to patch up matters or secure the 
removal of the agent, finds the earnings 
of this particular station showing against 
him on the monthly reports, and so the 
G. P. A. is correspondingly unhappy. 
Besides the local agent, the coupon 
agent of the connecting lines has to be 
looked after and kept in line, for he can 
otten throw to one road business that, but 
for his exertions or explanations, would 
go to a competitor. How shall he hold 
this man and secure his influence and 
business? First, pay him some little 
personal attention. If this is impossible, 
a representative has to act and find out 
what persuasiveness there is in cigars 
et cetera, probably more of the latter. 
This is sometimes effective, sometimes 
not. But there is always one thing that 
catches an agent; it may not amount to 
much ; but the golden hook is swallowed 
by most of them,—and why not? If an 
agent controls business and diverts it to 
any particular line, then that line should 
compensate him for the benefits it re- 
ceives, and it is as honorable for the 
road to pay and for the agent to receive 
a commission, as to pay for any other 
labor done or benefit received. Although 
, there are many G. P. A.’s that are abso- 


» lutely opposed to the commission busi- 


ness on account of having strong lines 
“aN behind them, yet, out of necessity, 


agents dare not receive any 


“ALBAN they have to pay commissions ex- 
Y & NEW Ton cept at those points where the 
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compensation beyond their 
salary. 

Now, having secured 
business, the next thing is 
tokeep it. Thisis done by 
affiliating with those roads 
whose connections are val- 
uable, and fighting those 
that favor your competi- 
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tors, and yet keeping friendly; for in these 
days of stock manipulations there is no 
telling what to-morrow may bring forth, 
and a road that is working against one 
to-day may to-morrow be a part of the 
same system. It therefore behooves the 
G. P. A. to keep both eyes and both ears 
open, to be friendly with all, and to so 
govern himself as to take advantage of 
any rupture, however slight, that may 
occur between either friends or enemies. 
Do not understand, by the use of the 
word ‘‘enemies,’’ that any personal feel- 
ing is meant; the word is used only in 
a figurative and competitive sense, and 
G. P. A.’s that fight each other in every 
way, shape, and manner as representa- 
tives of rival corporations, may be, and 
often are, personally the warmest friends. 

Besides the securing of business for 
your road as the initial line, it is also 
necessary that return business should be 
secured. This should be given by your 
direct connections and the lines you 
have been feeding ; but it often happens 
that, while willing and anxious to receive 
business from the feeding line, the return 
business is not given to the line that is 
such a liberal feeder. This may be be- 
cause the connecting road has a line of 
its own; or because, by carrying the 
passenger farther and delivering him to 
some other line, it gets a larger propor- 
tion of the through rate; or, again, per- 
haps, the trains it was willing to con- 
nect with forwest-bound business can not 


be changed to connect with the return - 


travel without damaging its own local 
competitive business. In such cases as 
these the G. P. A. sometimes places 
return portions of round-trip tickets in 
the hands of brokers at large commercial 
centers, pays increased commissions, and 
finally threatens to cut off all west or 
east bound through business, as the case 
may be, unless some portion of the return 
travel is turned to the feeder. 

Besides looking after this part of the 
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passenger business, 

the G. P. A. has to 

issue coupon tickets | 

in all directions and | ‘sawvesejei™ 

over all lines; he | SACRAMENTO; Cal. 
must know the junc- | «stores 
tion points and §* MERCED, Col. 
quickest routes; he | *s:ssAeRP "ey 
must say what tick- | 

ets shall be put in | ge 
the hands of one | *™ basin el 
agent and what in 
another’s; he must 
know the rates to all 
points (this only ap- 
plies to the G. P. A. 
of small roads that 
can not afforda large 
clerical force and rate 
clerk) ; 
quick and decisive in 
answers to all inqui- 
ries from subordi- 
nates ; and, lastly, he 
must issue and have 
charge of a full set 
of baggage checks 
equal to any emer- | 
gency to ticket a pas- 
senger and check his 
baggage from Buffa- | 
lo to Kalamazoo or 
Yucatan. He must 
be polite to all call- 
ers, whether on busi- 
ness or on pleasure ; 
must be able to re- 
fuse a pass with such 
asmiling and benign 
manner that the ap- 
plicant will be more 
pleased with the re- 
fusal than if passed. 
He must keep his 
clerks and traveling 
men in line, and 
please the General | 
Manager, Superintendent, Directors, and 
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public. And all this for glory and small 
recompense. 

The matter of percentages is a very 
important one to weak lines, and if able 
to work up large through business, their 
connections are usually willing to make 
liberal allowance to the initial road 
rather than to lose the profit received 
from such division of traffic, even though 
allowed much less than a strict mile- 
age rate. Still another thing has to be 
looked after in arranging rates, and for 
weak lines it is very important. This 
is the question of differentials, or the 
right to make a lower rate than is ac- 
corded the strong lines. This differen- 
tial may be anywhere from one dollar to 
three dollars lower than the regular line 
rate, and is the secret by which long, 
weak, and roundabout routes secure busi- 
ness against strong and direct lines. Of 
course, in many instances, a dollar or 
two seems an amount worth saving to 
the average passenger for being put to 
the inconvenience of two or three hours’ 
longer travel; but very few of them con- 
sider that the extra cost of meals ex 
voute more than takes up any difference 
in cash they may save by having taken 
the long instead of short and direct route. 
As a general rule, first-class 
passen-,, |gers | ' 
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always pay the highest rates and go by 
the quickest routes, and if time is money 
they certainly save by so doing; while 
those who have plenty of time and little 
money save but little when taking a 
roundabout route. 

Having settled these details, the G. P. 
A. settles himself for business. He finds 
out all the various spots of interest that 
will answer for tourists and excursions ; 
these are advertised, and the attention of 
the pleasure-loving public attracted to 
them. All this is supposed to be done 
during the winter season, when travel is 
lightest ; but with the advent of summer 
and hot waves the office hours are apt 
to expand with the thermometer, and 
the genial G. P. A. sweats and swears 
(mentally of course), as he tries to book 
a dozen excursions to as many different 
points on the same day, with only a 
limited equipment on which to draw 
for their accommodation. And every 
society expects and insists that it—and 
it only—shall have not only the entire 
equipment of the road, but the earth, and 
a blue ribbon to tie it with. But the 
veteran in charge is equal to the task, no 
matter how many, how varied, or how 
impossible of fulfillment the request 
may be. Every one is treated in an ur- 
Each | one is 
1 i ' prom- 
| 1} 
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the desire of his heart, and a contract 
signed, that, incredible as it may seem, 
is almost invariably carried out to the 
letter by the railroad company. For, as 
every G. P. A. knows, you can lie to your 
competitors, you can break promises to 
your employees, but no passenger man 
living can lie to the public and to his 
patrons without coming to the end of 
his rope and losing business. Whatever 
is promised is done, and many a G. P. 
A. has had sleepless nights wondering 
how matters and things could be arranged 
so that the excursionists would be satis- 
fied and come again. In these days of 
societies, when a man may belong to a 
dozen, and perhaps be on the transpor- 
tation committees of them all, it behooves 
the railroad official to be civil, exact, and 
scrupulous in carrying out every agree- 
ment. Perhaps the hardest obstacle to 
overcome and to make excuses for oc- 
curs when the train-dispatcher detains an 
excursion train for a freight. It may be 
only a moment, it may be an hour ; but, 
be the time long or short, the railroad 
company and all its employees come 
in for an amount of execration that to 


a sensitive person would be simply ap- 
palling ; but there is nothing like being 
kicked often in the same spot,—though 
tender at first, a callous soon forms and 
one doesn’t mind. 

How often one hears the expression : 
‘‘What an immense business the C. & 


R. Ry. is doing. Almost every one seems 
to take that road, and I do not understand 
why,—for the P. G. and the I. & I. rail- 
roads are certainly better.’’ Of course 
there is a reason for this. What makes 
a long circuitous route, with poor equip- 
ment, perhaps, more popular than roads 
much shorter, making faster time, and 
with the very latest improvement in 
coaches for passenger service? There 
is only one answer, and that is, a pop- 
ular passenger department. From the 
ticket agent at the smallest station up, 
all are using their utmost endeavors to 
secure business for the line they repre- 
sent, against odds that are often greatly 
to the disadvantage of the roads they 
labor for,—yes, labor, and in the hardest 
way. There is no eight-hour-a-day job 
in the passenger service of a poor road. 
It often happens that the G. P. A. is 
strictly an office man. He is useless for 
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soliciting on the outside, but, directing 
the vast machinery, he is invaluable. 
When this is the case, outside men are 
largely employed. Generally speaking, 
they are distinguished for good address, 
versatile talkers, with an unfailing fund 
of good humor under adverse circum- 
stances, and last, but not least, an un- 
limited amount of cheek and boundless 
resources. Let one plan for securing 
what he considers his share of the busi- 
ness fail, and another plan of action is 
put in effect at once. He has a nose that 
can scent a prospective traveler three 
weeks before the victim has mentioned 
the subject to his nearest and dearest 
friend. He finds out how many are going 
together ; at what time ; whether to the 
same destination, or to scatter at some 
central point ; whether first class or sec- 
ond class ; if sleepers are to be required, 
—in fact, every detail is inquired into. He 
questions about the neighbors: Are they 
going? Is any one else in town, county, 
or State going besides those already men- 
tioned? If names are given, out comes 
the note-book, and addresses are taken 
for future reference, and to be followed 
up later. Do not think that an agent is 
always successful ; he may represent the 
strong line, and yet his competitor and 
perhaps half a dozen competitors may 
be after the same party. Each shows up 
the advantages of his own special route, 
and the disadvantages of the opposition 
lines. For instance, a large party were 
going to Dakota from western New York. 
It was a colony, and every traveling agent 
from New York to Chicago had a hand 
in the fray. The party wanted to start 
in the morning, and the weakest line had 
no through connection, so the party would 
have to wait over at Mansfield, Ohio, un- 
less the B. & O. should prove willing to 
run them a special to Chicago. This the 
B. & O. would not do, as their propor- 
tion of the through rate would not have 
paid expense of train with the small num- 
ber,—about one hundred and fifty. All 
the opposition lines mentioned this lay- 
over, dwelt on it, talked and laughed at 
it, and, in fact, so thoroughiy convinced 
themselves that the weak line was barred 
out, that, like the Kilkenny cats, they fell 
on each other and tore the weak points 
in the strong lines into gaping and bloody 
wounds that were disheartening to the 
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colonists. Meanwhile the G. P. A. of 
the weak line had been summoned to the 
field. Taking in the situation, he kept out 
of sight from the other railroad agents, 
and devoted himself to finding out who 
of the party were sick and weakly, and 
seeing them personally. To them he 
showed the advantage of a night’s rest 
at Mansfield ; how tired they would be 
with a long day’s journey in common 
coaches, whereas, if they only took his 
road, the very best passenger coaches 
would be given them, and at night the 
comfortable rest would restore and freshen 
their tired frames so that the second day’s 
journey would be a pleasure, and, besides, 
that the entire trip to Chicago would be 
made by daylight, and they be enabled 
to see the most fertile and delightful por- 
tions of Ohio and Indiana. 

One of the leaders had a sick wife, 
and to her the situation was most thor- 
oughly explained, and she ably seconded 
the prospective lay-over. Her husband, 
equipped with a pass, began to look at it 
in the same light ; two more leaders were 
called in ; two or three mysterious pieces 
of pasteboard were forthcoming from the 
capacious pockets of the G. P. A.; a con- 
tract was drawn up, and an order for 
tickets on the nearest agent given, and 
with nearly three thousand dollars in his 
pockets the G. P. A. of the weak line 
skipped for the nearest station, leaving 
his competitors to fight over the spoils 
for nearly a day longer before they be- 
came aware of the fact that what was, was 
not ; and what had been, was gone. This 
was a clear case of turning defeat into 
victory. The giving of passes is not con- 
fined to weak lines; in fact, the strong 
lines give passes to leaders of parties as 
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frequently as the weak lines, and even 
oftener. 

Conventions calling together the rep- 
resentatives of various organizations are 
a fruitful source of trouble to the passen- 
germen. In these latter days, rates are 
made by the Trunk Line Committee, the 
Central Traffic Association, and the West- 
ern and Southern Associations, and each 
line is supposed to abide by and secure 
business on the basis adopted by the dif- 
ferent associations. A few years ago this 
was not so; it was cut, slash, and the 
devil take the hindermost, as many “ old- 
timers ’’ can testify to their sorrow. 

Various other schemes are tried to out- 
wit rivals. Dodges so old that the new 
G. P. A.’s never have heard of them are 
sometimes tried by the old hands, and 
succeed ; but under the Interstate Com- 
merce Bill something new must be de- 
vised to evade the laws and floor com- 
petitors. Take it allinall, the G. P. A.’s 
live up to agreements as well as, if not 
better than, the average of business men ; 
and, considering the variety of people 
they have to deal with, the numerous 
trials and vexations constantly occurring, 
and the various influences brought to 
bear upon them to strain a point, the 
only wonder is that they are not forced 
to break agreements oftener than they 
do. Rest assured, however, that no mat- 
ter when or where or to whom you go 
among the Railway Passenger officials, 
you never will find one who has not, 
somewhere on his road, the very spot 
you seek, whether you want Greenland’s 
icy mountains, California’s sunny clime, 
Florida’s hot breeze, Maine’s sea-coast, 
or India’s coral strand. They all have 
them by the shortest route. 





INDIA UNDER THE QUEEN. 
By FRANK G. CARPENTER. 


‘THE history of the world has among the real-estate records 
of the transfers of nations, no piece of property like India. 
Its fields are the richest on God’s green earth, and its tillable 
lands are numbered by the hundreds of millions of acres. India 
is half the size of the whole United States. If it were spread out 
over the face of Europe, it would cover all of the countries, 
except Russia, with a land far richer than that which now 
supports the great kingdoms of modern times; and if a fence 
were required to run around the whole, it would be longer 
than a straight line between London and San Francisco. 
Each side of its triangle is nearly two thousand miles long, 
, and the coast indentations make the distances thousands 
of miles longer. Its grandeur of proportions is well 
exemplified in the highest mountains in the world, 
and valleys in which the Alps could be dropped and 
not missed. It is an immense farm tenanted by the 
most economical and busiest people of the world, and 
the tenant-houses are as many in number as there are 
people in the land of its masters. There are on 
this farm (which is only half the size of that of our 
own Uncle Sam) four persons to our one, and one- 

seventh of the human race. 

It is a land of many languages and of many 
races ; there are more different dialects and tongues 
spoken in it than in all Europe; and in religions it 
has representatives of nearly every creed on the 
face of the globe. There are more Mohammedans 
in India than in Turkey, and the Hindoos number 
nearly two hundred millions. It is a land of great 
cities, and its towns are as many as the people of 
Chicago. In passing through it I visited cities 
the names of which I had never heard, and I found 
sixty towns of over fifty thousand inhabitants. 
Bombay is as large as Philadelphia, Madras sur- 
passes St. Louis, Calcutta has more people than 
Chicago, and the native city of Hyderabad exceeds 
Baltimore. India has thirteen hundred towns of 
from ten thousand to fifty thousand people, and 
some of the country districts are so packed that 
the average density of population is more than 
three hundred to each farm of one hundred and 
sixty acres. The people are crowded more in these 











: ia ity districts than in any other part of the world. With 
such a population it is no wonder the land is well 
tilled, and filled with such cities. 
And yet England got this mighty estate through 
a pinch of pepper. The spices, silks, and pearls 
of this land originated the enterprise which gave 
our country its existence. In the days of Queen 
MONUMENT TO THE QUBEN AT BOMBAY. Flizabeth the Dutch had the monopoly of the 
Oriental trade. Holland owned Java, Sumatra, and other islands of the Pacific, and 
it had its settlements in the Indian Empire. It supplied Europe with Indian 
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goods ; and one 
of the great articles of shipment was pep- 
per, which sold for seventy-five cents a 
pound. But the Dutch merchants were 
not satisfied with this: they formed a 
trust, and put the price up to one dollar 
and fifty cents a pound. The English 


merchants objected, but they had to sub- 
mit for a time; they held indignation 
meetings, and the result was the organ- 
ization of the East India Company, which 
started out with a capital of three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, which was 
shortly increased to two million dollars. 


The East India Company soon got a 
footing in India. They bought the isl- 
and of Bombay for an amount equal to 
fifty dollars a year, and gradually worked 
their way into all parts of Hindostan. 
They ousted the Dutch from their pos- 
sessions, and at the time that President 
Buchanan was elected this company 
owned the whole country. It was then 
that the mutiny occurred, which the 
English soldiers put down, and which 
led the English Government to take the 
country out of the hands of the company, 
and to manage it themselves. Since 
then England has improved the country 
for the money there is in it for English 
citizens and for England. She has in- 
creased its value a hundredfold, and the 
annual exports of the country, which 
amounted to about five million dollars 
when her citizens obtained control, are 
now more than three hundred million 
dollars. 

Her Indian officers receive high sala- 
ries, and the head overseers of this Indian 
farm are better paid than are the heads 
of our Washington departments. India 
is governed by a viceroy, or governor- 
general, appointed by the Queen, who 


has a 

council or cabi- 

net, and who has 

agents and governors 

at the capitals of the va- 

rious provinces. Only two-thirds 
of the country belongs entirely to 
England; the remaining third is in the 
hands of the native rajahs ; but the rajahs 
are under the protection of England, and 
the viceroy appoints representatives to 
their capitals, who are expected to see 
that they make no alliances with other 
nations, and to report if they do not 
govern their people within certain rules. 
The governor-general of India is now the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, who receives a 
salary just twice as large as that of Presi- 
dent Harrison, and who has in addition 
to this an allowance of sixty thousand 
dollars a year for entertaining. India is 
supposed by some to be a desert island, 
as far as society is concerned. It is 
nothing of the kind. The English society 
of the empire is as gay as that of Paris 
or Washington, and the governor-general 
holds a court like that of a king. He 
has his summer and his winter resi- 
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dences. He lives in a grand palace in Calcutta in the winter, and during the 
time that American society is dancing its maddest whirl in Washington, the 
Anglo-Indian society is going through the same programme at Calcutta. There 
are hops every week, and receptions and dinners crowd upon one another’s heels. 
I attended a fancy-dress ball at Calcutta at which several hundred ladies and gen- 
tlemen were present. Their costumes were imported from London for the occa- 
sion, and most of the ladies were resplendent in diamonds. The turnouts of 
Calcutta on the fashionable drive during the winter are gorgeous in liveries of all 
the colors of the rainbow. The viceroy and his higher officials have their outriders. 
Turbaned coachmen ana footmen in many-colored gowns drive high-stepping steeds 
in gay harness. Equestriennes in habits made by Redfern dash, with grooms behind 
them, through the crowds, and rajahs gorgeous in jewels vie with the English in 
making Calcutta a combination of civilized and barbaric splendor. The parks of 
this city are many square miles in extent, and under the rays of electric lamps the 
viceroy’s band plays to a cosmopolitan crowd every evening. 

In the summer the viceroy moves his court to the Himalaya Mountains ; and 
below the snows, surrounded by the beautiful Simla trees, the same dinner-giving 
goes on. There are tiger-hunts on elephants by way of variety, horse-races at 
regular intervals, and the English employees of the government receive such 
salaries that they are able to participate in these sports and to have 
enough servants for entertaining. A large number of the officials 
are the descendants of the East India Company, who receive 
good pay while they are in India, and who after a 
fixed term of service get pensions amounting in 
many cases to as high as five thousand dol- 
lars a year. The commander-in-chief of 
Ran the English army in India has a‘ 
Bex salary of nearly three thousand 
dollars a month. Many 
of the lieutenant-gov- 
ernors of the various 
provinces 
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receive like monthly salaries, and the 
English judges are much better paid 
than is the judiciary of our country. It 
requires fifty-six million dollars a year 
to pay the salaries of the government 
officers of England in India, and the 
bulk of this goes to Englishmen. The 
Duke of Connaught, notwithstanding 
the hundred thousand dollars a year 
which England pays him because he 
is the Queen’s son, gets a nice round 
monthly sum as Commander-in-chief of 
the Army at Bombay. 

The lower offices are held by natives ; 
they make good clerks, and they are to 
be found in the post-offices, the telegraph- 
offices, and in all the government depart- 
ments of India. The most of them have 
received collegiate educations in the gov- 
ernment schools; they talk and write 
English, and they are as bright young 
men as you will find in our treasury de- 
partment at Washington. Small as are 
their salaries, they are greater than 
they could earn j 
in any other 
work in India, 
and the ordinary 
Hindoo considers 
his fortune made 
when he gets into 
the government 
service. His 
relatives consid- 
er it made too, 
and they swoop 
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down upon him ez masse. According to 
Hindoo custom he can not cast them off, 
and he keeps himself poor in supporting 
them. 

The postal service of India is fully as 
good as that of the United States, and 
the natives use the mails more and more 
every year. The number of letters and 
newspapers carried last year were twice 
as many as ten years ago. There are 
now over fifty thousand miles of rail 
routes in India. A fast mail train carries 
letters at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
across the country from Calcutta to Bom- 
bay, and the Queen so manages her 
Indian post-offices that they almost pay 
for themselves. 

It is the same with the use and the 
growth of the telegraph. The English 
Government owns all the lines, and it has 
covered the country with a network of 
wires. India has now over a hundred 
thousand miles of telegraph-wire, and a 
curious thing about the construction of 

y the telegraph-lines is that the posts 

are made of iron. One of the great 
pests of India is the white ant, which 
eats anything wooden. A telegraph- 
post such as is used in the United 
States would disappear in a night, 
and even the ties on the railroads are 
in many cases of metal. The ordi- 
nary Indian telegraph-post is made of 
three galvanized-iron tubes which fit 
into one another and which are sunk- 
en into the ground. The post ex- 
tends above the soil about half as 
high as do our posts, and the wire is 
fastened to it with insulators. In 
some parts of 

the country the 

wires are hung 

upon iron rails, 

the same as 

those upon 

which the cars 

move. The tel- 

egraph-offices 

are usually at 

the stations, 

and the operat- 

ors are na- 

tive stu- 

dents from 

the gov- 

ernment 

colleges, 
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who get their appointments by competi- 
tive examinations. The successful ap- 
plicants start in at one thousand dollars 
a year, and if good workmen they hold 
their appointments for life. 

It is the same with the railroads. The 
Queen owns most of the iron highways, 
and she is constantly building more. 
She has trunk lines from one part of 
India to the other, and the Indian rail- 
roads are over twelve thousand miles in 
length. They are built on the English 
system, well ballasted, and with better 
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mediate, and less than one-half a cent 
per mile. Still the cheapest fares pay 
the expenses of the roads, and the rail- 
road officers of India think there is 
money in a still further reduction. 

But you ask, What kind of accommo- 
dations do they give in India for half a 
cent a mile? : 

Well, they are not very good. But the 
Hindoo working for a dollar a month 
will walk a long way rather than spend 
that dollar, and he will put up with 
much discomfort to save a small part of 








NATIVE CLERKS OF 
stations than those of the United States. 
There is a depot building at Bombay 
which cost about one million dollars 
to build, and which will compare in 
beauty with any station in the world. 
There are four classes of cars on every 
passenger-train, and the railroad-fares of 
India are the lowest in the world. There 
are first, second, intermediate, and third- 
class cars. The first cost three cents a 
mile. The fares of the second are about 
one-half those of the first, of the inter- 
mediate, half the cost of the second, 
and the third, half the cost of the inter- 
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it. The third-class cars are box-like 
affairs, shaped much like the American 
street-cars, with plain board benches run- 
ning across them. The passengers sit 
face to face on these benches, and in a 
crowded car each man has only enough 
room to squeeze himself into, and he has 
to crowd his baggage under the seat or 
hold it on his knees. It is only the natives 
who ride third-class. Turbaned black- 
skinned men and boys, they come to the 
trains with their baggage done up in 
dirty cotton cloths, and each carries his 
cooking utensils and not infrequently 
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his provisions with him. The Hindoos 
travel as much as we do, and I have been 
on no train as yet that has not been 
full. 

The women have cars for themselves, 
and the poorer of them and those of low 
caste appear at the stations carrying 
their baggage on their heads. They 
walk in attired in a cotton cloth or two 
and a score of gold, silver, or brass 
bracelets. They have rings on their 
fingers, on their arms, in their ears and 
noses. Their ankles are loaded with 
metal, and each of their ten toes carries 
a silver or gold ring. Their faces are 
uncovered, their arms are bare to the 
shoulders and their legs to the knees. 
Still the jewelry on each would buy an 
outfit of American clothing, and their 
toe-bells jingle and their bracelets clank 
musically as they move through the sta- 
tion. The women of the higher castes are 
supposed to be seen by no other men than 
their husbands, @3 and their clothes 
cover their heads, 


are such that they & 
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and you see now and then an eye peeping 
out of the folds in the headgear. They 
are carried to the cars in chairs or palan- 
quins which are only opened when they 
reach the doors of the women’s compart- 
ments. The high-caste women of India 
seldom enjoy the scenery while travel- 
ing. The windows of their compart- 
ments are often so covered with shutters 
that they can not look out, and during a 
trip of hundreds of miles through some 
of the finest scenery in the world, I 
traveled in front of a woman’s compart- 
ment which was so covered with canvas 
that its inmates could have neither air 
nor light. The seclusion of the women 
of India is zealously guarded by both 
Hindoos and Mohammedans, and the 
wealthier classes of Indian women have 
the fewest of pleasures. 

The first and second-class cars on the 
Indian roads are very good. They are 
divided into compartments like the car- 
riages of England, and the doors are in 
the side of the cars instead of at the end. 

Each coach is divided into two compart- 
ments, and the seats of these run length- 
wise along the car instead of across it. 
Each compartment contains two or three 
long lounges or sofas with leather backs 
and seats, and these form the beds at 
night and the seats by day. Overhead 
there are cushioned shelves which, being 
let down, make upper berths. There are 
no sleeping-car porters. Every man 
brings his own bedding and makes his 
own bed, and the comforts of the Pull- 
man vestibule train are lacking. 

England now owns a large part of the 
sixteen thousand miles of track which 
cover India, and it is fast taking posses- 
sion of the private roads. I am told by 
Englishmen that it is the policy of the 
government to own, as far as possible, 
the great institutions of the country, 
and the Queen wants no minor monop- 
olies on her estate. She does not en- 
courage Englishmen to settle in India, 
and she prefers to have the country ruled 
entirely by her personal agents. 

Her theory of the ownership of the 
land is that it all belongs to her, and 
that the people should pay a rent to the 
English Government of one-third of 
theircrops. They do not give nearly so 
much ; but this is the theory, and Eng- 
land could demand it if she chose. 
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England now gets a revenue of one 
hundred and nine million dollars a year 
from the land, and she pays her servants 
fifteen millions a year to collect it. The 
contrast between this immense sum and 
the poverty of the people is painful. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
every thousand people in India live 
in huts of mud, and a majority of 
them have not what we would call 
the necessities of life. The huts are 
so small that the beds have to be 
put out of doors during the day- 
time in order to give room for the 
family. Thesebedsarerude frames 
of wood covered with a network 
of rope the size of a clothes-line. 

The sleeper uses neither sheets 

nor pillows. He sleeps in the 
clothes which he wears during 

the day, and the beds are so 

short that he must double 

himself up on them. The 

huts are unfloored, and des- 

titute of furniture. The 

family squat on their heels 

or sit cross-legged on rypran woMaN 
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benches. The kitchen utensils are a few 

pots and kettles, and the eating is done 

with the fingers. The floor is often the 

dining-table. The fuel is the droppings 

of the cattle, which are gathered up by the 

women, mixed and patted into cakes, 
and laid in the sun to dry. 

The people have learned by ex- 

perience just how much food 

will support life, and an Indian 

husband would go into a rage 

if his wife ate a bit more than 

this amount. In my travels 

about the world I have no- 

where seen such living skele- 

tons as I found in India. 

Throughout the Ganges val- 

ley, where the land is as rich 

as guano, and where nature 

gives man two or three crops 

every year, the people are in 

a starving condition. Bengal 

contains thirty-five million 

people, and of all these mill- 

ions there is not one man 

in a thousand who shows 

any signs of flesh. The 
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people are nothing but bone and sinew, 
and this is the same in both women and 
men. In some parts of thecountry there 
are so many inhabitants that the popu- 
lation is shorn of its naturalincrease. It 
reaches the stationary stage, and at Alla- 
habad, one of the richest parts of the 
Ganges valley, the increase is only six 
persons in ten thousand each year. In 
some parts of Bengal there are two per- 
sons to the acre, and it must be remem- 
bered that the population of India is al- 
most altogether an agricultural one. To 
the tax upon land is added a tax upon salt, 
and each Indian pays one cent to the 
Queen for each pound of salt that he buys. 

Opium is one of the Queen’s best-pay- 
ing crops. In crossing India I traveled 
through mile after mile of white poppy- 
flowers, which, extending on each side of 
the road as far as the eye could reach, 
interspersed the plains of green with 
great patches of snow. These fields are 
under mortgage to the government. The 
government owns all of the opium in 
India, and it is against the law to raise 
the poppy without a license. 

One excuse which England offers for 
the raising of opium is that it produces the 
taxation which she would otherwise de- 
mand from the land, and that the Indian 
people are thereby benefited. Large as 
are her revenues from her Indian estate, 
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like a good farmer the Queen puts most 
of the profits back upon the soil. Heavy 
as are her taxes, they are not so great as 
they have been in the past, and the one- 
third of India which belongs to the native 
rajahs is more heavily taxed than that 
portion which is directly subject to Eng- 
land. The condition of the people in the 
English provinces is much better than 
that of those of the native states, and 
through Anglo-India you find good roads, 
irrigating canals, and a system of hos- 
pitals and schools 

The Queen pays more than ten million 
dollars a year out of the profits’ of her 
Indian farm for the education of her 
tenants. There are at Bombay, Madras, 
and Calcutta great universities on the 
model of the University of. London, and 
the whole of India is dotted with colleges 
and schools. The universities have more 
than two thousand native students, and 
the professorships include law, medicine, 
engineering, and the classics. In dddi- 
tion to these there are ninety-six col- 
leges in British India, containing nearly 
nine thousand students, and as to acade- 
mies and public schools their name is 
legion. There are now schools for the 
teaching of English in every district, but 
it will yet be generations before educa- 
tion can be spread throughout the people, 
and only then will India be happy. 


A HINDOO DANCING GIRL. 





THE ELIXIR OF LIFE IN SCIENCE AND ROMANCE. 


By WILLIAM S. WALSH. 


HAT is this mysterious thing which 
we call life? We cut up a corpse, 
and find there all the cunning mechan- 
ism of blood and bone, nerve and sinew. 
Why do they not continue to perform 
their functions? What is this viewless 
thing which has escaped, and which once 
set them all in motion? To call it the 
soul or the life principle is only to give a 
name to our ignorance, and to leave the 
problem as insoluble as ever. Why and 
how did this life principle escape? Why 
did it tenant the body for only three 
score years and ten?—or, indeed, is it 
inevitable that it should tenant the body 
for only that brief period? Can not its ex- 
istence be indefinitely prolonged? Can 
not man be made immortal in the flesh ? 
This is 
The torturing ancient enigma 
Ofer which full many a brain hath long puzzled, 
Old heads in hieroglyph-marked miters, 
Heads in turbans and caps medizval, 


Wig-covered pates and a thousand others, 
Sweating, wearying heads of mortals. 


And man still continues to question 


the universe. But, alas ! 


The billows are murmuring their murmurs unceas- 
ing, 

Wild blows the wind, and the dark clouds are fleet- 
ing, 

The i are still gleaming, so calmly and cold, 

And a fool awaits an answer. 

Sometimes the fool has imagined that 
the enigma was now solved, that the gift 
of immortal life was within his reach or 
within that of his fellow. Far back in 
the misty past, Prometheus made men of 
clay and stole fire from heaven to animate 
them. Here was the true elixir of life. 
A very small share of Dr. Brown-Se- 
quard’s ratiocinative powers would have 
taught Prometheus that if he could an- 
imate men of clay he could resuscitate 
corpses, he could restore the pristine 
vigor to age. But none of the heroes of 
myth seem to have had sufficient mental 
grasp to profit by their exceptional oppor- 
tunities. Thus the Greek knight Polydos, 
taught by a serpent the secret of a magic 
herb that revived his dead companions, 
appears to have made no further use of 
his discovery. The Roman Cassidzeus, 
also, restored life to dead bodies, but 
allowed himself to go the way of all flesh. 

6 


Hundreds of knights in the folklore of 
all nations have abused their luck in the 
same fat-witted manner. One feels as 
impatient with them as with those poor 
creatures to whom some fairy or magician 
in the good old days would grant a 
wish. They always made some ridiculous 
blunder. Why didn’t they wish for the 
earth and be done with it? 

As to those gallant dunderheads of 
medizeval romance, who were perpetually 
discovering the Fountain of Youth, what 
did they do?” They usually partook of 
its waters themselves (they had sense 
enough to be selfish), but they rarely 
thought of taking home a few drops to 
their friends or their kindred ; they never 
were at any pains to locate the position 
of the fountain for the benefit of human- 
ity. Huon of Bordeaux gathered three 
of the apples that grew upon its border, 
and gave one to a Saracen emperor, who 
rewarded him with a fleet, another to his 
uncle, and a third to the Emperor of Ger- 
many to purchase the release of his im- 
prisoned wife, Esclaramonde. Was it 
malice prepense on his part that he did 
not retain one to perpetuate the life of 
Esclaramonde ? 

We may be sure that if that fearless 
explorer, Ponce de Leon, had succeeded 
in locating the fabled island of Bimini, 
which the natives of Puerto Rico assured 
him was situated among the Bahamas, 
and had discovered thereon the fountain 
of youth, important results would have 
flowed from his discovery. 

Iminortality, in ancient and medize- 
val myth, did not always have to be 
acquired. Some men were born immor- 
tal, others had immortality thrust upon 
them. The world was loath to believe 
that its great heroes would all share the 
fate*of common men. King Arthur 
dreams through a long sleep at Avalon ; 
so likewise does Holger Danske. Bar- 
barossa sits spellbound in a cave in the 
great Kyfthauserberg in Thuringia, and 
when his red beard shall have wound it- 
self thrice around the great stone table 
before him, he will awake and rush forth 
to do battle for Germany. Charlemagne 
sleeps in the Odenberg in Hesse, emerg- 
ing once a year to bless the harvests, as 
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they lie bathed in the moonlight. Brian 
Boroihme in Ireland, Boabdil el Chico 
in Spain, Knez Lazai in Servia, wait, 
crowned and armed, in the heart of a 
mountain till the times are ripe for their 
return to mother earth. Merlin sleeps 
and sighs in an old tree, spellbound of 
Vivien. John the Divine sleeps at Ephe- 
sus, untouched by corruption, the ground 
heaving above him with every breath, 
waiting the summons to come forth and 
bear witness against Antichrist, and 
Joseph of Arimathea draws perpetual life 
from the Saint Graal in the blessed city 
of Arras. The lurking-places of all these 
saints and heroes have been authentically 
discovered at sundry times during the 
past five hundred years or so by peasants 
who have lost their way. In every case 
their intrusion has startled the slumberers 
so that they have opened their eyes, only 
to find, however, that the appointed time 
had not yet arrived. 

On the other hand, the curse of a 
deathless life has been passed upon 
many blasphemers: on the dancers of 
Kolbeck, because they sighed for an 
eternity of their mad revels ; on the Wild 
Huntsman, because he wished to chase 
the wild deer forever ; on the captain of 
the Flying Dutchman, because he vowed 
that he would double Cape Horn whether 
God willed it or not ; on the Man in the 
Moon, because he gathered fagots on 
Sunday ; on the Wandering Jew, because 
he refused to let the cross-laden Saviour 
rest fora moment on his threshold. The 
sufferings of the last have been a fertile 
theme for artists and romancers and 
poets: Gustav Doré, Béranger, Croly, 
Eugene Sue, and Edgar Quinet. But the 
horrors of an enforced immortality were 
never painted more vividly than by Swift, 
in the Struldbrugs of Luggnagg, who 
were doomed to an eternity of dotage, a 
burden to themselves, despised and hated 
by the beings born to the happier heri- 
tage of death. 

Yet the possibility of these horrors 
has never deterred the human race from 
yearning after some means of prolonging 
life beyond its natural span. It was not 
till the rise of alchemy, however, that 
the search for an e/ixir vite as a scien- 
tific possibility engaged the attention of 
thinking men. To be sure, if we are 
to credit alchemic authority, the science 
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is coeval with the race. Adam himself, 
it is asserted, was an adept, and was 
indebted to alchemy for the power to 
bear up under the evils entailed by his 
transgressions, and undergo the labor of 
transmitting life to all future genera- 
tions. Alchemy solves the mystery of 
the long lives of the patriarchs, who 
drank the elixir in its unadulterated 
state, and administered it in smaller 
doses to their dogs, horses, and cattle 
whenever they lay at the point of death, 
thus keeping up farming establishments 
coeval and co-extensive with their own 
term of vitality. Noah hung up the 
philosopher’s stone in the ark to give 
light to all living creatures, which, it 
is sagely argued, the greatest carbuncle 
could not have done, ‘‘nor any precious 
stone that is only natural,’’ and Moses 
gave evidence of his acquaintance with 
the alkahest, or universal solvent, when 
he dissolved the golden calf and made 
the Israelites drink the resultant liquid. 
These fables, of course, could only 
amuse childish ages. It is even doubt- 
ful whether the science of alchemy can 
be traced further back than the third 
century, though efforts have been made 
to prove that it was cultivated at a 
remote antiquity in Egypt—that cradle 
of the mystic and the occult—and that 
its inventor was Hermes Trismegistus. 
The first authentic mention of it occurs 
in Suidas, who tells us that Diocletian 
committed to the flames all the books 
which treated of the admirable art of 
making gold and silver, fearing lest his 
Byzantine subjects might become too 
opulent. This was about A.D. 290. In 
the next century it is spoken of by Greek 
writers as a well-known art. By the 
sixth century the Byzantine and Alex- 
andrian workers had so multiplied their 
researches that alchemy had taken firm 
hold on all ardent and speculative minds. 
In the seventh century the fever was 
communicated to the Arabs. Hitherto 
men had been content with hoping that 
they might by artificial means so change 
the colors of the baser metals as to give 
them the external characteristics of gold 
and silver. The Arab mind scorned such 
superficial results; it insisted on the 
possibility of an absolute transmutation. 
So, properly speaking, with the Arabs 
alchemy began. They gave the science 
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its modern name (a/ is the Arabian pre- 
fix to the Greek word chemeia); for a 
long time they were looked upon as the 
leading authorities. Greatest of all is 
Gebir, whose works are so abstruse 
and difficult that Dr. Johnson, with the 
happy-go-lucky etymology of the eight- 
eenth century, derived from his name 
the word «‘gibberish.’’ From the Arabs 
alchemy passed through the Spaniards 
to Europe, becoming entangled on its way 
with all the subtleties of the scholas- 
tic philosophy, until, by the thirteenth 
century, it had conquered even great 
and learned men like Roger Bacon and 
Thomas Aquinas, and so continued on 
its triumphant career until the seven- 
teenth century, when it gave way before 
its legitimate issue—chemistry. 

And what is alchemy? People who 
look upon it as an aberration of the hu- 
man intellect, as mere charlatanry, orasa 
greedy lust after a royal road to wealth, 
are too hasty in their conclusions. Al- 
chemy was one of the logical processes 
through which the human mind had to 
pass in the evolution toward its present 
stage of development. In order to think 
at all it is first necessary to assume. 


The superstructure raised upon the prem- 
ises so assumed is torn down again and 
again, the premises themselves are shift- 
ed; but with every successive raising 
and demolition the human mind has 
evolved some precious truths that could 


have been attained in no other way. A\l- 
chemy started in quest of an unattaina- 
ble object, furnished with very imperfect 
means, but it carried with it unsuspected 
results far richer than the results it 
sought. Lord Bacon makes an apposite 
illustration when he compares it to the 
old fable of the husbandman who on his 
deathbed bade his sons dig for buried 
treasure in his garden. They found no 
treasure indeed, but through the con- 
tinual upturning of the soil about the 
roots of their vines they had a great 
vintage in the year following. ‘‘So the 
strenuous pains and mighty stir of chem- 
ists about making gold have opened the 
way to a great number of noble inven- 
tions and experiments singularly adapted 
as well to the disclosing of nature as to 
the uses of life.’’ 

It is a little difficult to state in plain 
English the fundamental principles of 
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the alchemists, first, because their state- 
ments always had a mystic or esoteric 
meaning that outran the plain, ordinary 
meaning of words; and secondly, because 
the authorities differed largely among 
themselves and each spoke a jargon of 
hisown. Asthe Scotchman said, ‘‘ When 
one man talks of things of which he 
knows nothing to another who can not 
understand him—that’s metapheesicks,”’ 
and the gibe will answer quite as well in 
the case of alchemy. But the plain Eng- 
lish of the hermetic philosophy as finally 
reduced to verbal chaos by the greatest 
of its exponents, Paracelsus, was some- 
what as follows: All matter, all the vari- 
ous objects of the universe, are simply 
the varied and shifting manifestations of 
four elementary substances, different ar- 
rangements of the atoms or molecules 
of these substances. Now the four ele- 
ments, according to Paracelsus, were 
salt, sulphur, mercury, and (rather un- 
philosophically) a compound of the three, 
which produced metals. Hence, every- 
thing that we see is either a modification 
or acombination of salt, sulphur, or mer- 
cury. But this trinity, too, had a mys- 
tic unity. There was a fifth element, a 
quintessence (hence our modern word), 
an unknown and only true element, of 
which the four generic principles them- 
selves were simply derivative forms, and 
into which it was the hope of the alche- 
mist to resolve them. For this quintes- 
sence was in fact the philosopher’s stone, 
the elixir of life, and the alkahest or uni- 
versal solvent which were the triune ob- 
ject of the alchemist’s search—another 
application of that doctrine of the Trinity 
which had so strange a fascination for 
medizeval minds. 

Gold was the perfect form of the metal- 
lic element. Nature always started out 
with the intention of producing gold, but 
at this or that stage of development the 
hand of Nature was stayed by some acci- 
dent, and the results of such arrests of de- 
velopment were the baser metals. Hence 
the touch of the primal element merely 
sped Nature along her course. ‘Bring 
me,the six lepers that I may heal them,”’ 
says Gebir, meaning, ‘‘ Bring me silver, 
quicksilver, lead, copper, iron, and tin, 
that I may make them into gold.’”’” Now 
the same substance that rid metals of their 
impurities would naturally heal the im- 
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perfections of living organisms, the al- 
chemists holding that a mystic union or 
correspondence pervades the three king- 
doms, animal, vegetable, and mineral.* 
It is easy, therefore, to see how a pan- 
acea, or elixir of life, was merely the nat- 
ural extension of the original idea of the 
philosopher’s stone. 

This is the true gospel of alchemy. But 
there were many heretics, schismatics, or 
mere blunderers who could not recognize 
the mystery of the three in one, and who 
persistently speak of the three objects 
of alchemic search,—the philosopher’s 
stone, which should change metals into 
gold; the elixir of life, which should prove 
a universal panacea; and the alkahest, or 
universal solvent, which should reduce all 
metals to solution, as if they were sepa- 
rate and distinct things. 

These authorities differ widely as to 
the nature of the elixir. In the earliest 
times it was supposed to be potable gold, 
7. é., a solution of gold in aqua regia. To 
this Roger Bacon attributed his seventy 
years of life, and he recommended the 
liquid to Pope Nicholas IV., telling him 
how an old man found some yellow liquid 
in a golden phial when plowing one 


day in Sicily; how he drank it off, sup- 
posing it to be dew, and was instantly 
transformed into a hale and hearty youth. 
By others the elixir was variously de- 
scribed as an invigorating paste, a red 
powder, or a liquid containing some of 


the properties of sea-water. Some drank 
the alcohol they had just distilled, and 
in the temporary exaltation of their fac- 
ulties pronounced it the true agua vite. 
Saltpeter was long looked upon as a 
possibility because it is found in the 
three kingdoms. The unexpected success 
which attended the first medicinal use of 
certain chemical products led to the hope 
that they might prove the expected 
panacea. Thus Basil Valentine recom- 
mended antimony. It was a poison, to 
be sure; but then he argued that poisons 
often cured—for example, a powdered 
toad rubbed into the wound will cure a 
serpent’s bite. And thus Glauber, who 
invented Glauber’s salts, speaks of salt as 
the beginning and end of all things; «it 
increaseth and exalteth their powers and 
virtues : it is the true universal medicine.”’ 


*For this very division, by the way, we are in- 
debted to alchemy, 
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This is all very well. But after these 
various compounds had failed, what 
then? Well, there were always quacks 
and charlatans, or even consistent self- 
deceivers, who claimed that the medi- 
cines had not always failed, or that they 
themselves had some secret preparation 
which had proved marvelously success- 
ful. - Enthusiasm and imposture go hand 
in hand, liars lie themselves into a belief 
in their own inventions, fanatics jump at 
corroborative evidence without sifting it. 
Perhaps Artephius, who in the twelfth 
century wrote a treatise on the art of 
prolonging life, was not conscious of de- 
ception when he claimed to have lived one 
thousand and twenty-five years. This 
gentleman had a manifest advantage in 
all discussions upon the facts of ancient 
history, of which he freely availed him- 
self. Frederic Gualdo, the Rosicrucian, 
had lived the more modest term of four 
centuries,—a good old age, nevertheless. 
Arnold de Villeneuve had a recipe for the 
prolongation of life to a hundred years or 
so, but he was a mere babe. Louis XIII. 
of France made Chataigne, a Franciscan 
monk, his grand almoner, because he had 
held before him the prospect of a reign 
of one hundred years by means of the 
grand elixir. Quacks were ready to re- 
store to women of eighty the charms of 
eighteen. Nay, so late as the middle of 
the last century, Joseph Balsamo, more 
generally known as Cagliostro, during 
his famous tour through Germany, found 
ready customers for an elixir through 
whose agency he pretended to have lived 
in perennial youth for one hundred and 
fifty years; while his young and charm- 
ing wife claimed to be a grandmother, 
and discoursed lovingly of her son, “a 
commander in the Dutch navy.”’ 

It was the publication of the system of 
Lavoisier, the first real chemist, which 
dealt the deathblow to alchemy by point- 
ing out the true objects and the possi- 
ble achievements of chemical induction. 
But the delusion which had lost its pris- 
tine vigor before the time of Lavoisier 
still lingered for a few years afterward. 
In England it came to a final end in a 
tragedy ; in Germany, inacomedy. In 
the former country, Joseph Price, who had 
deluded others and perhaps himself into 
the belief that he could transmute metals, 
poisoned himself (May 6th, 1782), when 
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he found that he could not stand the test 
of a public examination. At Halle, in 
Germany, Johann Semler, professor of 
theology in the university, was wont to 
occupy his leisure with alchemic pur- 
suits, having learned the art from a Jew 
traveler. In 1786 he startled the world 
by announcing that a medicine invented 
by one Baron von Hirschen, and entitled 
the «Salt of Life,’’ was in truth the 
long-wished-for elixir,—that it possessed 
the power of transmuting imperfect met- 
als into gold. Hirschen indignantly re- 
pudiated the claim, but Semler insisted 
that he had produced gold by subjecting 
the liquid to a moderate heat. He pub- 
licly exhibited the gold so obtained. 
Of course the Salt of Life came every- 
where into demand. The celebrated 
chemist Klaproth analyzed the liquid, 
and found it contained nothing but Glau- 
ber’s salts and sulphate of magnesia. 
Neither he nor any one else succeeded in 
making gold from it. A heated contro- 
versy arose, in which all Germany joined. 
Klaproth, to be sure, seemed to have the 
best of the argument; but then Semler 
bore an unblemished reputation, he rep- 
resented all the dignity of theology, 


while Klaproth was suspected of being 


tainted with French infidelity. At last 
Klaproth consented to analyze some of 
the liquid in Semler’s possession before 
the ministers of the king’s court in Ber- 
lin. To the amusement of every one he 
did indeed find a few grains of a yellow 
metal which proved to be brass tombac, 
or Dutch metal. 

Then the secret leaked out. Semler had 
a faithful old servant, who, to gratify 
his master, would slyly slip a few parti- 
cles of gold leaf into the liquid over 
night. But, once begun, he had to keep 
up the deception. Being called out of 
town, he intrusted the secret to his wife, 
and gave her money to purchase gold 
leaf; but being fond of brandy she 
bought Dutch metal instead, and ex- 
pended the balance in the true cau de vie. 

When alchemy and the elixir of immor- 
tality were banished from science, they 
found their final refuge in literature. The 
idea of a magic draught which should re- 
store youth and prolong life has been a 
favorite with many men of genius. An 
instance which springs at once to mind 
is the hell-broth brewed in the witches’ 
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kitchen, by which the bent and aged 
Faust becomes transformed into an eager 
stripling. Balzac and Dumas and Bul- 
wer Lytton were fascinated by the mys- 
teries of alchemy, by the idea of a ter- 
restrial immortality. In “A Strange 
Story,” and in the powerful little tale 
entitled ‘‘Tlie House and the Brain,’’ 
the English author has sought to im- 
agine a kind of unembodied life persist- 
ently held on to by the grim determina- 
tion of a powerful will once embodied in 
the flesh. Dumas and Balzac have had 
recourse to the more familiar arena of 
alchemy. The ‘‘Joseph Balsamo ”’ of the 
former is a romantic rehabilitation of the 
story of Cagliostro. But here it is Bal- 
samo’s familiar, Althotas, who is en- 
gaged on the elixir of life; Balsamo him- 
self is content with searching for the 
philosopher’s stone. Evidently Dumas 
had not penetrated the esoteric mysteries 
of the science that fascinated him. Al- 
thotas is on the point of distilling the 
magic liquid, he lacks only one ingredi- 
ent: the last three drops of the blood of 
an infant or a virgin. He is tottering 
on the grave ; in a few days he may die; 
the secret will be lost forever. No other 
course is open to him; he kills the woman 
who accompanies Balsamo as a mesmeric 
agent, and learns only too late that she 
was Balsamo’s wife, that the murder was 
of no avail. 

Hawthorne seems to have been haunted 
all through his autorial life with the de- 
sire to write a romance of immortality, 
which finally took shape in the discarded 
story of ‘‘Septimius Felton’ and the un- 
finished ‘‘ Dolliver Romance.’’ One of his 
earliest tales—‘ Dr. Heidigger’s Experi- 
ment ’’—told how a company of old peo- 
ple were restored to youth for an hour by 
a magic potion. In 1840 he makes this 
entry in his journal: «If a man were to 
live forever, he would not care about his 
offspring,’’ and in ‘‘ A Virtuoso’s Collec- 
tion ’’ the e/ixir vite is described us being 
contained in an antique sepulchral urn. 
‘No, Idesire not an earthly immortality,” 
is the author’s answer to the Virtuoso, 
who presses the liquid upon him; ‘‘ were 
man to live longer on the earth, the 
spiritual would die out of him. There is 
a celestial something within us that re- 
quires, after a certain time, the atmos- 
phere of heaven to preserve it from ruin.”’ 











THE DARK HORSE; 
OR, 
A MONTH IN AN AMERICAN COUNTRY HOUSE. 
By GEORGE A. HIBBARD. 


(ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR.) 
- = is late Sep- 
tember. The 
leaves that,.a few 
days before, were 
only touched with yel- 
* low, are now veined with 
purple and blotched with 
red. Many have fallen. Already 
the topmost branches of the trees show 
sapdont the sky like wrinkles at the temples of 
the year. A short time ago, and the atmosphere 
was as clear as in June, but now it seems almost 
as if thickened with dissolved amber ; or as if some 
aérial fisherman, of the time of such as he who 
drew the brass bottle which held the afreet to the 
‘ shore, and to whom the Sultan gave four hundred 
pieces of gold for four strange fishes, had filled it 
with a thin, filmy, almost imperceptible trawl-net, 
that he might catch the falling leaves—the golden 
cyprinide—as they swim in the air. The distant 
= ~ hills, that had risen blackly blue beyond the cold green 
=’ of rolling meadows and sinking valley, now lie softly 
gray beyond warm, orange stretches and undulations. 
The clear, clean-cutting lines of spring and summer are 
lost in the mellow glaze of autumn, lusciously rich as the 
varnish of a Stradivarius. It is a perfect morning of a per- 
fectly characteristic autumn day. It is noiseless except for some 
sound that comes occasionally and so dully from the distance as 
scarcely to give indication of its cause. The air hardly stirs, for the 
column of smoke that rises, like a gigantic, phantasmal plant. in 
dreamland, from a field not far away, bends but little as it clears the 
tops of the trees in a grove near by. Such is the day as it stands, in 
its yellow and red facings, in the year’s ranks. 

The immediate scene is the breakfast-room of one of the newest of American 
country houses. There are many of its kind by the Beverly shore, among the 
Berkshire hills, amid the Orange mountains, through the valley of the Genesee. 
Their number increases every year as we become more and more a country-loving 
and a country-living people,—increases along the coast from Mt. Desert to Elberon, 
up the Hudson and by the inland lakes. In this particular country house there is 
doubtless many an architectural solecism from which a precisian might turn in 
scorn ; but to the wiser and the less critical, its effect, as a whole, is charming. It 
is more than pretty ; it is evidently very comfortable. It has no suggestion of great 
durability ; it has rather an air in consonance with a country where change is the 
order of things, and not permanence,—where, long before time brings decay, a man 
may tire of his possession. It stands upon a hill top; the gradually ascending, 
unrutted driveway, as it rises from the main road, makes many turns before it is 
reached ; and from its broad verandas an unparalleled view sweeps along the valley, 
through which the river winds and flows until it is lost in the cumulose mass of the 
hills. From without, it hardly seems a large building; but there are large rooms in 
it, in which a considerable party might resolve itself into «‘ committee of the whole ”’ 
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upon the affairs of the day; and there 
are nooks and corners where, when two 
meet, ‘‘the previous question ’’ might be 
moved and the ‘‘main question’’ put. 
There is a great hall in which is a large 
fireplace that is the house’s heart, for the 
life of the house flows to it and from it, 
and to it again returns, through every vein 
and artery. It is hardly ever deserted,— 
you can scarcely enter it without a greet- 
ing or a question, and you stop there and 
linger, forgetful of purpose or destina- 
tion. A wide stairway leads from it, and 
on its broad landings a ‘‘ good-night’’ 
may be played in several not too rapid 
acts, or even in a quick trilogy if you 
wish and she should so will. Above 
stairs there are many bedrooms,—rose, 
lilac, apple-green, robin’s-egg blue, of 
many a clear color or delicate tint ; fresh 
and dainty as a handful of sweet peas in 
full blossom. It is not one of the great, 


sumptuous places sometimes found in 
such ‘‘ happy hunting-grounds,’’—places 
where money has done all that it can do ; 
but it is a place where money has done 
much and has done it well; it is very 
costly, very comfortable, very charming. 

There are several—perhaps half a dozen 


—far finer places than this in the neigh- 
borhood. Of these, or of anything with- 
in their precincts, description would be 
intrusion. Of host or guest within the 
circle of the hospitality of any of these 
it were over bold to speak, even .in 
near or farallusion. The house of the 
Kernevals is the last and least of these 
places ; and, it must be said, it is laid up 
only in words, and peopled only with the 
mere figments of slight-winged fancy. 

For years Mr. and Mrs. Kerneval had 
come from Philadelphia to one or more 
of these houses. Every autumn they came 
earlier and stayed later, until finally, 
completely won by the beauty of the 
country, they bought a place and built a 
house of their own. Now—perhaps two 
months after its completion—they are in 
it, and seated at their own breakfast- 
table. 

Kerneval—beyond the boiling twenties, 
and well on in the simmering thirties— 
finds, perhaps, more to amuse him, for he 
is not earnest and eager now, than when, 
a boy of nineteen, he came into his large 
fortune. He is getting rather stout ; he 
has to think of his horse as a weight- 
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carrier when he takes the field. It can 
not be concealed that he is growing 
slightly bald, but his eye is as bright as 
when he clambered on the shoulders of his 
class up the Cambridge elm years ago; 
and, more, his digestion is now as good 
as it was when Delmonico’s was on the 
Fourteenth Street corner. A few tell him 
that he has not availed himself of his 
opportunities. He seldom answers any- 
thing of this kind, but if what is said is 
in authorized friendliness or really good 
nature, he smiles and quotes from Riva- 
r6l to the effect that the time the best 
employed is that which we lose; and if 
there is persistence in permissible re- 
monstrance or comment, he adds, from 
Fontenelle, ‘‘that he who never wastes 
his time has too much of it.’’ He mar- 
ried, when he was thirty, Nancy Ashe, a 
beauty ; Nancy Ashe, an orphan whose 
ancestral property had been wasted in her 
great-grandfather’s devotion to the cause 
of King George in the Revolution, and 
whose family had lived in most distin- 
guished poverty ever since. Though 
there was every reason why the Kerne- 
vals should be happy, they were not 
miserable. Though there was every rea- 
son why poor and pretty Miss Ashe— 
descendant of ‘the Pollard Ashe ’’— 
should marry a man as rich and rvangé 
as Kerneval, it really was a love match. 
Five years have passed since they met 
in the famous island where she reigned 
that summer; five years have gone since 
the marriage that had speedily followed, 
and Mrs. Kerneval has almost attained 
the age when, as Rousseau says, ‘‘the 
greater the plumpness the better,’’ but 
has not yet reached the time when, as he 
also says, ‘‘ whether the plumpness be 
more or less does not matter.’’ She is 
still very pretty. She has yellow, fluffy 
hair, large gray eyes, perfect teeth; a 
nose that appeals to the public from 
academic judgment in favor of a more 
regular feature, appeals to the world, 
and wins; charming lips upon the most 
delightful terms with each other, but 
never very long together ; a face bright, 
piquant, altogether attractive. She can 
sing as spiritedly and as well as in her 
best days, if any days were ever better; 
she can dance as long as she did at the 
Philadelphia ‘‘assembly”’ at which she 
came out,—one of that series of assem- 
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blies whose beginning was contempo- 
raneous with Almack’s, but which, even 
in this land of change, has outlasted the 
latter more than half a century. 

The Kernevals have fallen into that easy, 
worn-garment, conjugal love, that hardly 
seems more than mutual esteem and 
good-fellowship, smoothly moving in 
tried habitude, until occasion comes that 
proves it to be deep, full, true, strong, 
intense. 

They—and this is quite exceptional— 
are alone at their breakfast-table. A fire 
purrs pleasantly in a tiled fireplace ; the 
light from its flickering flames glittering 
on the silver breakfast service,—a wed- 
ding present designed and executed by 
Kirk. The morning mail has just ar- 
rived, and they have pushed back their 
chairs and are both busy with their let- 
ters. 

‘‘She is coming,’’ said Mrs. Kerneval, 
looking up from the distinguishedly il- 
legible scrawl that she reads so easily. 

‘Who is coming?’’ asks Kerneval 
blankly, the matter of the letter he is 
reading apparently in his mind. 

‘‘Ethel Ashwin, of course.’’ 

‘« The beauty ?”’ 

‘‘ The beauty. I am very glad to have 
her. A well-authenticated beauty is al- 
ways a feature in such a party.”’ 

‘A feature,’’ murmured Kerneval. 
‘* Features, you mean.’’ 

‘‘ And gives it’’—went on Mrs. Kerne- 
val, not noticing the interruption—*‘such 
an air.”’ 

“It’s the airs she gives herself that 
I object to. She never said ‘boo’ to 
me.”’ 

‘« She’s a very well brought up girl, and 
would hardly imply that her future host 
was a goose.’’ 

‘‘Something her future hostess doesn’t 
seem to mind doing.’’ 

“It is always thought good taste to 
depreciate what is one’s own.”’ 

‘« But,’’ said Kerneval after a pause, 
‘‘who else is coming, any way? I won- 
der if we’ll have horses enough to go 
round.”’ 

Mrs. Kerneval put down Miss Ashwin’s 
letter as she spoke, and counted off her 
guests on her fingers. 

‘‘I’m not sure of them all, but listen. 
First, for the men. Etheridge for good 
looks ; Dakayne for general utility ; and 
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Bobby Chatto to make a fool of himself 
and everybody else ; Everest——’”’ 

Kerneval stirred impatiently, 
stared at her steadily. 

‘‘Don’t,’’ said Mrs. Kerneval, « glare 
your contempt. The man’s very dis- 
tinguished, — ‘ civil-service reformer,’ — 
‘scholar in politics,’—‘ purifying Amer- 
ican public life,'—oh, I don’t know what 
all. And you won’t deny that he’s hand- 
some,—in a cold, stately way, perhaps,— 
but distinctly handsome.”’ 

‘‘I won’t deny he’s a pompous ass,”’ 
said Kerneval. 

‘‘T am very glad he is coming,’’ said 
Mrs. Kerneval. ‘‘ Heis avery busy man, 
and it is a compliment for him to give us 
the time.”’ 

‘‘Who else?’’ asked her husband re- 
signedly. 

‘*You know all the rest. Ethel Ash- 
win, the beauty ; Mrs. Knebworth Trevor, 
‘the always and ever charming ;’ Kitty 
Marling, the heiress. Do you know I’m 


and 


” 


rather sorry about Kitty.”’ 
Why, she’s the best of the 


« Kitty ! 
let.’? 

‘But with so much money. They tell 
me she has more money than any un- 
married woman in the country.”’ 

‘‘But we haven’t got to take care of 
her money.”’ 

‘Indeed we have. However, thank 
goodness, her own mother would be will- 
ing that she should marry any man that 
will be here.’’ 

“I sincerely hope she won’t,’’ said 
Kerneval. 

«‘And,’’ continued his wife, ‘if she 
gets into mischief outside, it’s none of 
my business, is it?’’ 

‘‘ Not if you’ll let it alone,’’ said Ker- 
neval. ‘‘They’ll all ride, I suppose:’’ 

‘s Yes."” 

‘« Let me see,’’ he went on. ‘‘ Trombone 
for Etheridge, he’s a heavy weight; 
Tomboy for Dakayne, and Bobby Chatto 
on the McGaffney mare. Does Everest 
ride?’’ 

‘© Of course he does.’ 

‘‘Belisarius for him, then, and Miss 
Ashwin can have Sir Galahad if she 
wants to go out,—how’s that ?”’ 

Mrs. Kerneval nodded. 

‘« The widow won’t ride. The heiress, 
if she likes a canter, can take Mollie 
Darling.”’ 


’ 
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“SHE IS COMING,” 


“But how about the Lyddington 
girls?’’ asked Mrs. Kerneval. 

‘‘ You haven't said anything about the 
Lyddington girls.” 

‘There never was a male creature 
born,’’ responded Mrs. Kerneval, ‘‘ who 


ever knew anything without being told.”’ 


‘‘Well,’’ said Kerneval, not heeding 
the aphorism, ‘‘ Moonlighter is sick, and 
The Corsair has been fired. How about 

saccarat ?”’ 

‘‘ Nobody shall ride my horse but my- 
self.’’ 

‘‘ Nobody shall ride her horse but her- 
self. Scratch Baccarat.’’ 

‘How about Charon ?”’’ 

‘Charon. Why, there’s not a man in 
the stables can ride Charon. He nearly 
killed Williams last week. However, I've 
no objection to having Everest ride him.” 

‘‘ The horse is handsome enough.”’ 

‘‘And you say Everest is. Have you 
any reluctance to being accessory to the 
man’s murder ?’’ 

‘‘Nonsense,’’ said Mrs. Kerneval. 
‘‘ We'll see what we’ll do when they all 
get here.’’ And she picked up the last 
Life, and busied herself with it while 
Kerneval finished his letter and opened 
another. 

‘‘That’s good,” he exclaimed finally, 
laying down the sheet, on which a few 
words in vigorous characters stood out 
clearly. ‘* Now that’s what I call good, 
—first rate.’’ 
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SAID MRS. KERNEVAL, LOOKING UP. 


Mrs. 
Kerne- 
val held 
the pa- 
per be- 
tween 
her face and the fire, and turned slowly 
toward her husband with blank, unin- 
terested look. 

‘Jim Wrexford will be here,’’ he said 
gleefully. 

‘Where ?’’ asked Mrs. Kerneval. 

‘‘Why, here—to stay with us.”’ 

‘‘To stay with us,’’ repeated Mrs. Ker- 
neval in amazement. ‘‘When?”’ 

‘‘ Now,—right away.”’ 

‘Right away? ”’ 

‘‘I—I think so,’’ said Kerneval, hesi- 
tating. «‘I—I’ll see,’’ and he retired be- 
hind his letter, that he might gather his 
forces and give form to explanation or 
excuse. ‘‘I shouldn’t be surprised if he 
came on the afternoon train,’’ he said in 
a moment. 

‘“‘On the afternoon train,’ repeated 
Mrs. Kerneval, lingering lugubriously as 
if over doomful words. 

‘*Why not?’ said Kerneval, rousing 
into a slight self-assertive combative- 
ness. ‘‘ There’s plenty of room for him.”’ 

‘‘Why not!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why 
not !’’—the gust of feminine indignation 
rising with the repetition of the words. 
‘‘A thousand reasons. Room for him ! 
Of course there’s room for him, but—— 








’ 
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And you've asked a strange man into a 
party that’s already made up!”’ 

‘You see it was this way. I knew Jim 
Wrexford at college——"’ 

‘ College,’’ said Mrs. Kerneval, in con- 
temptuous tone. 

‘‘And have known him ever since,”’ 
went on Kerneval. «‘ But our paths and— 
that sort of thing—have been different— 
didn’t lay together—diverged,’’—it was 
evident he hesitated as to what he should 
say—‘‘and, as I was passing through 
the city last summer,—Jim’s a worker, 
—and—well, I was told off into another 
gang, so I hadn’t met him before eo 

‘If ’’—interrupted Mrs. Kerneval — 
‘* you've any possible excuse for this, do 
out with it like a man.”’ 

‘‘ Don’t I?”’ he asked. 

‘« Precisely,’’ she laughed. 

‘“‘T met him at the club. I was just 
off for Newport, and he for the Isthmus. 
I told him about our new place here, and 
asked him to come and stay with us as 
soon as he got back,’’ continued Ker- 
neval, making a desperate effort to rush 
the words quickly over the home stretch. 
‘‘T got his letter in the village day before 
yesterday, saying that he could come,— 
telegraphed him, and’’—staggering past 
the winning-post, but certainly not look- 
ing like a winner—‘ I forgot all about it.”’ 

‘« Now, who, may I ask,”’ inquired Mrs. 
Kerneval, in the serene severity of un- 
assailable position, ‘‘is this Mr. James 
Wrexford ?”’ 

‘« One of my oldest friends, and the best 
fellow in the world.” 

‘‘T don’t remember that I ever heard 
you speak of him.” 

‘‘A man hardly has a chance to speak 
of old friends nowadays, there’s such a 
crowd of new ones always about,’’—and 
Kerneval rose, and, going to the window, 
looked out. ‘I was glad to see him,”’ 
he continued ; ««I don’t know when I’ve 
been so glad to see any one.”’ 

‘But who is he?’’ was sounded in 
quick, clear recall of all wandering 
thoughts. 

‘‘ Well,’’ said Kerneval, still gazing at 
the prospect outside, ‘‘ Jim’s two or three 
years younger than I,—not exactly hand- 
some, but clean cut, and with the cor- 
ners worn off,—good-breedy looking, you 
know, —withers excellent, —strong,—a 
goer,—a stayer——”’ 
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‘‘I don’t want his points,’’ said Mrs. 
Kerneval ; ‘‘ I’m not going to buy him. 
Who is he? What is he?”’ 

‘«T believe,’’ said Kerneval slowly, «I 
believe that he’s a newspaper man.”’ 

“Good heavens!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Kerneval, casting Life away from her, 
and raising her eyes to the ceiling, as if 
imploring aid in this great trial at least 
from the second story. ‘I thought it 
was bad enough, but I didn’t suppose it 
was as bad as that.”’ 

Kerneval turned from the window and 
stared at her. 

‘“Why, Nannie !’’ he could only say. 

‘‘I knew he was some horrible crea- 
ture,’’ she, almost pathetically, partially 
wailed, ‘‘but,’’ with rising intonation, 
‘‘a newspaper man! Why, he'll cut us 
up into items; string us up in para- 
graphs; make material of us for his 
paper. You'll see columns and columns: 
‘ The Caperings of Capital,’ ‘ Behind the 
Scenes with Bloated Bondholders,’ ‘ The 
Charge of the Polite Brigade,’ and— 
then Kitty! I—you never thought of 
Kitty. What shall we do with her?’’ 
—and Mrs. Kerneval paused, overcome 
with the horrors of the situation. 

‘‘What’s Kitty to do with it?” 
Kerneval, turning a little sullen. 

‘‘ What will her mother think ?’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Kerneval, evidently ignoring 
her husband, and addressing her inquiry 
to that source of finer wisdom which 
such as she possess. ‘‘What will she 
think when she finds that we have asked 
Kitty here to meet an adventurer.’’ 

‘‘Wrexford’s no adventurer,’ said 
Kerneval, indignant at the designation 
of his friend. 

Mrs. Kerneval sat silent. 

‘‘ He belongs to one of the oldest and 
best families in the South,’’ he continued 
sturdily. ‘And as for his being a news- 
paper man, you don’t understand. He’s 
a special correspondent.”’ 

‘‘What’s that?’’ inquired Mrs. Ker- 
neval, hopelessly, but resignedly,—as if 
such inquiry was useless ; as if no par- 
ticulars could scatter or lessen the hor- 
rible fact. 

‘It’s a man,’’ said Kerneval, ‘‘ who, 
when anything big enough happens, or 
is going to happen, is sent to see what it 
is, and say what it is. If there’s a war 
begun, or a peace concluded ; an empe- 


asked 
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ror crowned, or a government smashed ; 
home rule demanded, or annexation im- 
minent; Russian nihilism to be de- 
scribed, or Chicago communism inves- 
tigated; if a canal is cut or not cut 
through an isthmus ; if a new country is 
opened up ; if there is a panic, a famine ; 
yes, or even a great race to be run,— 
out go men from the great newspapers, 
and——”’ 

‘Go on,’’ said Mrs. Kerneval, as her 
husband hesitated. 

«And Jim Wrexford,’’ he said, escap- 
ing into particulars, and not stopping to 
consider whether or not every one was 
precisely right,—‘Jim Wrexford has 
been north with a Polar expedition, and 
south with a party to look up Stanley ; 
has the order of Stanislaus for helping 
the wounded Russians at Plevna, on the 
Krishine redoubt; was shut up in 
Rorke’s Drift; and—he’s seen more, 
dared more, done more, than any Ameri- 
can since MacGahan.”’ 

‘«« All the worse,—all the more danger- 
ous for Kitty,’’ said Mrs. Kerneval sen- 
tentiously. 

‘But he’d never hear of marriage,’’ 
said her husband. «He calls himself a 
Bedouin of five continents and a half; 
meaning Australia. He could no more 
settle down ? 

‘‘ Than he could settle up,’’ interrupted 
Mrs. Kerneval. ‘‘ He’s as interesting as 
he’s impecunious, I’ve no doubt. But 
that’s just what I don’t want for Kitty.”’ 

‘‘You ?’’ wondered the gentleman. 

‘‘What Kitty’s mother doesn’t want 
for Kitty. Archibald ’’—she only called 
him Archibald in momentous moments ; 
it was always a solemn ceremony, 
something like «‘ naming a member,’’— 
‘“we owe it to ourselves—we owe it to 
Kitty—we owe it to Kitty’s mother— 
to see that her young life is not blighted 
with attachments for—vagrants. When 
you bring—tramps into the house, you 
must look out for them.”’ 

“T can’t telegraph him I’m dead, can 
I? Even that wouldn’t stop him. He'd 
be sure to come to my funeral.’’ 

‘Don’t joke, please, it’s too serious.’’ 

‘‘But when I invited him I did not 
know that we were going to have an 
heiress loose about the place, did I,”’ 
remonstrated Kerneval. 

‘That’s nothing. It isn’t wise not to 


gI 
be sensible, you ought to know that. If 
you had only asked me.”’ 

‘‘T didn’t know that heiresses had to 
be shut up in bank-vaults like their own 
securities, shut up with their young 
affections dangling to ’em like so many 
coupons.”’ 

‘‘There’ll be trouble,’’ said Mrs. Ker- 
neval, with oracular solemnity. 

‘‘ Not if I know it,’’ said Kerneval vig- 
orously ; ‘‘not if I have to keep Wrex- 
ford locked up in the smoking-room, and 
walk him out for air and exercise only 
when the heiress is asleep.”’ 

‘« You'll see,’’ prognosticated Mrs. Ker- 
neval. 

«T’'ll tell you what, Nannie, you leave 
itallto me. They’ll never in the world 
take to each other. They’re too much 
unlike. He’d think her dull, and she'd 
think him ‘dreadful.’ What do you 
suppose a society girl like Kitty will 
care for one so absolutely out of her line? 
They wouldn’t know what to say to each 
other, let alone know what to think of 
each other. If those two young people 
don't leave the house—by the way, when 
does Kitty leave?”’ 

‘Certainly not till after the « Point to 
Point.’ ’’ 

“If they don’t leave the house with a 
mutual esteem that amounts to absolute 
indifference,—with no more feeling than 
there is between the Arctic Circle and 
the Tropic of Cancer,—a whole temperate 
zone apart,—my name isn't Archibald 
Kerneval ; and, I'll tell you what, I'll 
build the conservatory for the city house 
for yqu, and you shall give a ball to open 
=.” 

‘‘ How will you manage ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Kerneval, weakening a little before such 
assurance and such a promise. 

‘I know,”’ cried Kerneval. «But I 
must be off to the stables ; the break goes 
down for the first load at two, doesn’t 
nr” 


Miss 


They were assembled in the hall. 
Ashwin, who had been visiting relations 
in the center of the State, came on the 
noon train by a branch road,—Miss Ash- 
win with her dachshund, its intelligent, 
pathetic eyes evidently filled with grief 


because of its grotesque body. Bobby 
Chatto, who had left a friend’s yacht 
off Portsmouth the night before, met 
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Etheridge at Springfield, and they had 
come on together. Miss Marling and 
the Lyddington girls, chaperoned by 
Mrs. Trevor, arrived on the fast ex- 
press from New York. Everest had 
joined them somewhere on the road, and 
to this Mrs. Kerneval was not heard to 
state objection. Dakayne drove over 
from a neighboring house where he had 
been stopping. Wrexford—none knew 
of his coming but the Kernevals—had not 
arrived. Perhaps—and the hope thrilled 
Mrs. Kerneval—he might not come after 
all. Dinner would soon be announced. 
There was the skirmishing, the affairs 
of the outposts, in which such a party 
always engages before it settles itself in 
final disposition ; before neutralities are 
declared, hostilities begun, sieges com- 
menced ; before the little or great mat- 
ters of peace or warfare show themselves, 
as they always do, in but short time, in 
every such gathering, be it small or 
large. 

‘‘For whom are we waiting?’’ asked 
Kitty Marling of Kerneval, who stood 
near her. 

‘‘For no one,’’ he said. ‘I thought 
perhaps Wrexford might get here this 
afternoon, but he hasn’t appeared. He 
may come by the ‘back road,’ get off 
at Taylorsville, and drive over. But we 
won't wait dinner for him.”’ 

‘«And who is Mr. Wrexford?’’ asked 
Miss Marling idly. She had been out a 
year, but so many presentable men had 
been presented to her! They came, they 
went, and it seemed that their unbroken 
flow would go on forever. To all of,them 
she had hitherto been indifferent,—the 
more prominent, even, no more remem- 
bered than the flowers they had sent to 
her. They had all rather wearied her, as 
the flow and gurgle of running water 
induces drowsiness. 

‘‘Oh, he’s a good-enough sort of fel- 
low,’’ answered Kerneval. ‘‘He was at 
college with me. Since then I haven’t 
really seen him. He’s a continental va- 
grant,—he’s an Arab,—at home every- 
where, but with a home nowhere.”’ 

‘« What will you do with this—evasive 
gentleman ?’’ asked Miss Marling. 

‘I don’t know surely that he'll be 
here,’’ said Kerneval, not answering the 
question. ‘He'll come, I suppose, for 
he telegraphed me that he would. But 
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he may stay only an hour, and then be 
off for anywhere. You won’t like him. 
He’s not at all like anything you ever 
knew.”’ 

«And how long has this wandering- 
Gentile been going everywhere ?’’ asked 
Miss Marling, evidently without thought 
of what she was saying. 

«« Years,’’ answered Kerneval. «I don’t 
think there’s been a war that Wrexford 
hasn’t been in since he left college.”’ 

‘««Indeed,’’ said Miss Marling, glancing 
up. 

‘«He was in the last Turkish row, the 
last Spanish revolution, the Zulu revolt, 
the Egyptian rebellion. He’sanoldcam- 
paigner. You wouldn't like him at all. 
Why, he couldn't live a week in society 
in its normal state,—our society,—in the 
regular way.”’ 

‘‘Really,’’ said Miss Marling, and then 
she added: ‘‘ You say there is a train he 
can come on to-night ?’’ 

«Yes ; but—’’ went on Kerneval— ‘I’m 
almost sorry he’s coming. But he’ll not 
trouble you. He’s regularly a man’s 
man. They all swear by him. -He was 
Skobeleff’s greatest friend, Burnaby’s 
closest companion. But—really, he may 
not come after all.’’ 

‘He said certainly that he would come, 
did he not ?’’ asked Miss Marling. 

‘“Yes; but how can you count on a 
man who may be shaken up by an earth- 
quake in Paraguay? Anybody’s apt to 
be late for dinner if he has to start off 
on the instant if a dispatch comes that 
somebody has dynamited an emperor.’’ 

‘«‘Has to start?’’ said Miss Marling, 
interrogatively. 

‘Of course.’’ 

‘‘But who is your friend: a mem- 
ber of the Russian secret police, or a 
queen’s messenger? He seems mysteri- 
ous enough to be one, and erratic enough 
to be the other.”’ 

‘‘He’s a war correspondent, and a fa- 
mous one. You never heard of him, 
of course, in your world, but he’s made 
noise enough in his time, for all that.’’ 

“Ah!” half sighed, half ejaculated 
Miss Marling. ‘As you say, he must 
be unlike anybody I have ever seen."’ 

Miss Marling did not say that she 
hoped so, but there was a weariness in 
her tone that to some ears might have 
implied it. 
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And as dinner was announced, satisfied 
with the neatness with which he had de- 
picted his friend—and without depreciat- 
ing him too, that was the real cleverness 
of it—to this carefully-guarded, conven- 
tionally-trained society girl, who certain- 
ly now could never take any interest in 
such an outlaw of her own peculiar world, 
Kerneval crossed the hall and offered his 
arm to Mrs. Trevor. 


Several prandial stages had been ac- 
complished before Wrexford entered the 
dining-room. He had arrived not five 
minutes after dinner was announced ; 
had been taken immediately to his room ; 
had dressed hastily and then he had de- 
scended to join the party at the table. 
His host shook hands with him most 
cordially, presented him to Mrs. Ker- 
neval, and made him known to the other 
guests. Wrexford sank into a place made 
for him on Mrs. Kerneval’s left, between 
herself and Miss Ashwin. Kerneval had 
asked him when he arrived in the country. 
Mrs. Kerneval had expressed her pleas- 
ure at knowing at last her husband's old 
friend; Miss Ashwin had remarked that 
it became dark very early ; and then con- 
versation resumed its former course, now 
flowing in general and equable tide, now 
stirred or broken in episodic eddies. 

‘‘Do you ride, Wrexford ?’’ asked Ker- 
neval suddenly. 

As it happened, the question broke 
into one of those little, placid, silent 
places the swirl of rapid talk so often 
leaves, and all could hear the answer. 

‘‘Asarule,’’ replied Wrexford slowly, 
‘‘ it’s wiser for a man to say he doesn’t.”’ 

‘‘ Then you'd never get on,’’ said Bobby 
Chatto ; «‘to bea Roman here you must 
be a rider, or—you’re — 


—‘ not the man for Galway.’ ”’ 


‘«T was about to add,’’ said Wrexford, 
smiling good naturedly at Bobby, and 
turning to Kerneval, ‘that if you’ll risk 
a horse’s bones, I'll risk mine.’’ 

‘« But,’’ continued Kerneval, ‘‘ have you 
ever ridden to hounds,—across country, 
you know ?”’ 

“If he hasn’t,’’ 


whispered Bobby 
Chatto to Mrs. Trevor, ‘‘and tries it, 


he'll have.a new sensation. The first 
time I ever took a fence, I felt as I did 
the first time I stole a kiss,—I was so 
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frightened I didn’t know whether I liked 
it or not.”’ 

‘Not for a long time,’’ said Wrexford, 
answering Kerneval’s question. 

‘It couldn’t have been so very long,”’ 
said Everest precisely and a little sus- 
piciously. ‘‘The hounds haven't been 
going here so very many years.”’ 

Wrexford looked up quickly, and the 
eyes of the two men met. 

‘It wasn’t in this country,’’ said Wrex- 
ford, ‘‘ it was in England.”’ 

‘‘Indeed,’’ responded Everest. 

‘‘T’ve done it a little over there my- 
self,’’ said Etheridge. ‘‘Where were 
you?”’ 

‘‘ With Sir Redvers Hope, in Leicester- 
shire. I broke my collar-bone there, and 
he was good enough to keep me for sev- 
eral weeks.”’ 

‘‘T hope no such accident will happen to 
you here,’’ continued Etheridge civilly. 
‘«But you'll find some stiffish things.”’ 

‘IT think,’’ said Wrexford, again turn- 
ing to Kerneval, «I’d like to try it if 
you'll trust me with a horse.”’ 

‘Of course,’’ said Kerneval. 

Wrexford turned to Mrs. Kerneval. 

“Is not Hardy Granthorne some- 
where?’’ he asked. ‘«‘He wrote me he 
was to be here.”’ 

‘‘ Yes,’’ answered Mrs. Kerneval, «he 
has been here a week or more,—with 
his horses. You know him?”’’ 

‘« He's a cousin of mine, in a way,”’’ re- 
plied Wrexford. 

Mrs. Kerneval looked at her guest 
with something very like astonishment. 
To be known to Hardy Granthorne was 
more than creditable; to be his cousin 
was distinction. 

‘Why, Mr. Wrexford,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Trevor from across the table. 
‘Then you are a relative of mine. I’m 
his cousin, too. Haven’t you ever heard 
of me?’’ 

‘‘Often,’’ answered Wrexford. «But 
I should have hesitated before advancing 
my claim to kinship. We Southerners 
all feel a little like poor relations,—since 
the war.”’ 

‘‘How very stupid of me,’’ continued 
Mrs. Trevor in petulant half-anger to- 
ward herself, and with even more hearti- 
ness than usual in her generous manner. 
‘“‘Of course. You are Dick Wrexford’s 
son. How very stupid of me not to have 
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thought of it before. Your father was al- 
ways very kind to me,—I remember that 
he gave me the first pearls I ever had— 
and you were not going to say anything 
to me,—you,—Dick Wrexford’s son! 
How strangely things turn out."’ 

‘«Yes,’’ said Wrexford. «I feel as if I 
had been stolen by gypsies and just 
found again, at least.’’ 

‘« Where’s the meet to-morrow ?’’ asked 
Everest suddenly, feeling that the evi- 
dent interest in what had been said by 
Mrs. Trevor and Wrexford was rather too 
strong. 

«« At the Seven Gullies,’’ answered Ker- 
neval. 

‘‘ That sounds formidable,’’ said Wrex- 
ford. 

‘It is,’’ responded Kerneval. ‘That's 
where Granthorne’s best hunter broke 
his neck. The horse turned a somer- 
sault, you know, and——”’ 

‘« Nonsense,’’ interrupted Everest al- 
most roughly. ‘I have heard that sort 
of thing before, but no one ever saw a 
horse really go over on his back.”’ 

‘I think,’’ said Wrexford quietly, 


‘that I have seen it happen.”’ 
‘‘Really,”’ 


said Everest, ‘and may I 
ask where ?”’ 

‘It was hardly in a hunt,’’ said Wrex- 
ford, dismissing Everest from out of his 
field of vision, ‘‘ but it was certainly ina 
chase. It was in Bulgaria, and just be- 
fore the opening of the Turco-Rusgian 
war. The Turks were in the very height 
of the season for the exciting little sport 
that they had found so pleasant, and 
which they were carrying on in what 
they had come to regard as their own 
preserves. One day three or four of them 
were engaged in the pastime peculiar to 
that part of the world at that particular 
time, and the game took to flight. It was 
a ‘hot scent,’ and they came on at full 
speed, shouting a sort of infernal ‘ view- 
halloo.’ A ditch and a thick hedge were 
in the way. The pursued, on an old 
English hunter that had in some way 
got out there, went over like a bird. 
But the first Turk—it sounds like ‘ first 
murderer’ in a play ; he was a cut-throat 
and a thief, but he was a plucky fellow to 
try it on a ‘green horse ’—the first Turk 
came to grief. His horse stumbled, and 
over he went square on his back with 
his rider under him. There probably was 
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joy, beside mine, somewhere else, over the 
death of that unrepentant sinner. Since 
then I have been convinced that a horse 
can really turn a somersault.”’ 

‘«But,’’ objected Everest, ‘‘ you said 
you saw it.”’ 

‘«So I did,’’ said Wrexford, in puzzled 
wonder as to what might be meant. 

‘You were there.”’ 

‘«« Certainly.”’ 

‘* But I do not understand——”’ 

‘‘Oh,”’ laughed Wrexford. ‘I was the 
game in default of better. They, in very 
complimentary fashion, took me for a 
Christian and I hope a gentleman, and— 
I ran away.”’ 

“But didn’t they follow you after 
that?’’ asked Miss Marling, who had 
been listening most intently. 

‘“No,”’ replied Wrexford, turning and 
speaking directly to her. ‘The per- 
formance of their friend didn’t seem to 
encourage /es autres. They didn’t care to 
try the jump, which was fortunate for me, 
as my horse couldn’t have held out much 
longer."’ 

‘‘Had you gone so far?’’ asked Ether- 
idge, with real interest. 

‘‘A mile or so.” 

‘“‘But you’re not exactly a heavy 
weight.”’ 

‘‘T weigh more than you think,—Ker- 
neval’s horse will find out that,’’ and he 
turned to speak to Mrs. Kerneval. 

‘«Come,’’ said Mrs. Trevor, ‘‘what’s 
the mystery? Tell us all about it. Why 
couldn’t your horse have held out ?”’ 

‘For one reason,’’ answered Wrexford, 
‘‘that I wasn’t alone.”’ 

‘‘ Not alone,’’ said Mrs. Trevor. 

‘«T had a miserable little Bulgarian—a 
boy of ten or so—with me. He didn’t 
weigh much,—he hadn’t eaten much of 
anything for nearly a week; but he 
handicapped both the horse and myself.’”’ 

‘*And you saved his life,’’ almost ex- 
claimed Miss Marling. 

‘‘T hardly did that ; he died the next 

day.”’ 
‘«Still,’’ observed Etheridge, always 
ready, in his placid good humor, to say 
a good word for anybody, ‘‘ it must have 
been preferable to die in a bed,—if there 
was such a luxury out there, Mr. Wrex- 
ford,—and not be pitchforked on bay- 
onets, as such people had a way of doing 
with such small game just then."’ 
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‘“Don’t,”’ cried Mrs. Trevor; ‘you 
make me feel as I did the first time I 
ever saw the hounds kill.’’ 


Later in the evening, as Kerneval left 
the men in the smoking-room, he met 
Mrs. Kerneval crossing the hall. 

‘‘Well,”’ said Kerneval, ‘«‘ what do you 
think of him ?’’ 

«Think !’’ said Mrs. 
think—I don’t like him.”’ 

‘« He’s good-looking ?’’ said he. 

‘¢ Yes,” 

‘« Well-mannered ? ”’ 

«« Certainly.”’ 

‘«Capable?”’ 

‘‘ Unquestionably.” 

‘«« Interesting ?’’ 

«« Without doubt.” 

‘Well-born ?”’ 

‘«« Of course."’ 

‘‘Then why don’t you like him ?’”’ 

“JT think I'll telegraph Kitty’s moth- 


Kerneval. «I 


‘‘ You think he’s dangerous? ’”’ 

‘‘He’s a mixture of Archibald Forbes 
and Laurence Oliphant. He has courage 
and dash, and astyle and tone of his own. 
There'll be trouble.’’ 

‘« Nonsense,’’ said Kerneval, with com- 
placent self-reliance. ‘‘ You'll see them 
in three days as indifferent to each other 
as two people with their family fortunes 
in the same stocks, and who have been 
destined for each other from their cra- 
dles.’’ 

Mrs. Kerneval shook her head doubt- 
fully. 

“You know that when you're very 
clever you’re always very stupid,’’ she 
said. ‘Did you see how Kitty listened 
to his story? How much réclame was 
there in it?’’ 

‘I am sure we had to drag it out of 
him as if it was ‘ mired,’ ’’ said Kerneval. 
‘‘He’s the most modest fellow in the 
world. I believe he blushed—I do, in- 
deed.’’ 

‘‘Blushed!’’ said Mrs. Kerneval con- 
temptuously, ‘‘a newspaper man blush!”’ 

‘You are unjust and ungenerous,”’ said 
Kerneval. 

‘‘ That’s what a man always says when 
you don’t agree with him,”’’ retorted his 
wife. ‘I haven’t any confidence in any 
of you, and if he goes on recounting any 
more of his little adventures, I will cer- 
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tainly telegraph Kitty’s mother. Do 
you suppose I am going to have Kitty 
marry an unsettled creature, more in 
love with his career than he could be 
with her? I don’t believe in careers. 
Marry a man who'll never do anything 
very great or very small, would be my 
advice to a girl.”’ 


Later still, Kerneval wentto Wrexford’s 
room, and found him smoking the pro- 
found cigar of the day’s final summing 
up. 

“You don't look worn,—travel- 
stained,’’ said Kerneval. 

‘That isn’t the modern pilgrim’s 
style,’’ responded Wrexford. ~‘ Besides, 
we are all pilgrims really. Staying at 
home nowadays is like sitting in a car 
at a standstill while another train is 
passing. You seem to be moving your- 
self.’’ 

“I always look out of the other win- 
dow.”’ 

‘‘ You always had a taste for the other 
window.”’ 

‘Yes, looking at the landscape or the 
street,—not at the hurrying, busy freight- 
cars, with their lading, human or other- 
wise.”’ 

‘‘Don’'t you get tired of it?”’ 

‘Frankly, no. I was born without 
ambition, and being born without ambi- 
tion is equivalent to being born with all 
ambition can give.’’ 

‘‘ Yes—if you have what it can give,”’ 
said Wrexford, moving uneasily. 

‘« But you—are you never tired, though 
you are doing just what at Harvard you 
hoped to do?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ answered Wrexford slowly ; 
‘not tired I think: impatient now and 
then ; feverish, perhaps. It’s vague work 
traveling toward no end. I wonder if I 
could do as you do if I had the chance. 
I'll never have it, though.”’ 

They always had talked freely to each 
other, as in the days when they lay upon 
the grass in front of Holworthy—that bit 
of turf where more dreams are dreamed, 
more plans made, more folly talked, than 
upon any other greensward in the land, 
no matter how narrow its space or how 
wide its acreage. 

‘‘ Your place is charming,’’ continued 
Wrexford ; «‘and as I drove from the sta- 
tion, dark as it was, I couldn’t help see- 
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ing how fine the country is. If there’s 
any sedative to quiet human restlessness, 
it’s such a place as this.”’ 

‘‘ Take care,’’ said Kerneval, ‘‘or you’ll 
catch a ‘cropper’ that'll quiet you. It’s 
a relaxed, languid, unstrung condition 
that invites illness big or little. What 
do you think of Miss Ashwin.”’ 

‘‘I can’t furnish enthusiasm to order, 
—and somehow, in her case, it seems to 
be demanded,—it’s as ludicrous as court- 
mourning. Miss .Marling’s a pretty 
girl?” 

‘‘ Not bad-looking,’’ said Kerneval, in- 
stantly rushing to meet such danger, 
‘but she’s the last girl in the world 
you'd like. She is the quietest little 
town mouse you ever saw,—not at all 
the woman of the world you used to ad- 
mire. A simple little thing, although 
she’s such an heiress.”’ 

Wrexford said nothing. 


‘‘No,’”’ continued Kerneval, « little 


Kitty Marling, with her quiet ways, her 
straightforward eyes, and her ‘ repoussé’ 
nose, won't please you at all.’’ 


As Kerneval made his way down the 
darkened corridor there ran through his 
complacency a slight thread of distrust. 
But he reassured himself in a moment. 
What he had said had been so skillfully 
said. How could quiet Kitty Marling, 
after such explicit warning as he had 
given her, feel interest in this lawless 
free-lance, however brilliant he might be ? 
And Wrexford,—a man of continents and 
capitals, and, after his fashion, of courts 
and brilliant coteries,—how could he give 
a second thought to gentle Kitty Mar- 
ling? But—but—was Kerneval turning 
traitor to his cause—the cause of Mrs. 
Kerneval and ‘Kitty’s mother'’? He 
liked Kitty and Wrexford so much. 
And it would be so really advantageous 
for both of them. As he reached his 
dressing-room and rang the bell, that he 
might give his man final orders for the 
morning, he felt quite a little touch of 
regret that he had been so skillful in his 
diplomacy. 

When Kerneval left his room, Wrex- 
ford lit another cigar and drew the cur- 
tain from a window. In what strange 
whirl his whole busy life swam before 
him as he sat and looked out! And how 
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delightful was all this crown and charm 
of civilization,—this rounded crystal in 
which one could see reflected so much 
that is best of such life! How easily 
could a man stay his foot at such place! 
And then, with some inexplicable alert- 
ness, his fancy brought before him the 
vision of Kitty Marling. He had noticed 
with what interest she had listened to 
what he had said of his affair with the 
Turks. And there was such a charm 
about her,—it was as is a tinge of purple 
giving tone to sunshine falling upon 
pure white,—and her soft eyes, languid 
a little at times, as might be a violet in 
the morning kept awake all night by the 
chatter of a wild rose. And there was 
something else that he now understood 
after Kerneval had told him that she was 
a great heiress. Was there not even a 
strange significance given to her by her 
unavoidable consciousness of her great 
wealth?—an aureate coloring that slightly 
tinged with golden richness all that she 
was,—a mere tinge, however, a shadow 
almost, nothing like the bees-wings of 
gold-leaf that float in eau de vie de Dant- 
zic. And Wrexford, laughing at his dis- 
connected thoughts, turned from the win- 
dow. 

Rain had fallen in the night, but in 
the early morning a brisk wind, now 
subdued to a whispering breeze, had 
cleared the sky of all clouds save a few 
plainly defined and purely white that 
lay in diminishing perspective along the 
horizon. A strong, heady smell arose 
from the wet and matted leaves and 
grasses. The most of the fields were 
bare, with only the stubble rising from 
the brown earth, but in some the winter- 
wheat had sprung up bright in glowing 
verdigris. The afternoon was either just 
bracingly cool or pleasantly warm, as 
your blood ran or your spirits were. The 
country was at its best, and the ‘‘meet’’ 
was the largest of the season. Bobby 
Chatto counted thirty-two who were 
to <‘follow,’’ without including the 
‘‘whips,’’—a ‘field,’ too, that looked 
like «‘ going.”’ 

All the Kerneval party were horsed as 
originally intended: but Wrexford, who 
had not come into the first count, was 
obliged to take what was left in the 
stables. Parsifal had been given him as 
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amount. He was a large, solemn animal 
of the highest respectability. His regu- 
lar work was dragging the express cart 
to and from the village. But he was not 
wholly untried. Sure enough at an ordi- 
nary jump, he had been known to do 
some surprisingly good things in a 
sedate, meditative, and wholly self-satis- 
fied manner. Indeed, there ran a rumor 
among the grooms that a little good 
blood trickled in his veins. 

‘IT hope,’’ said Mrs. Kerneval, as she 
drove Mrs. Trevor to the «‘ meet,’’ «‘ that 
Mr. Wrexford won’t do anything ab- 
surd.”’ 

‘«« Oh, he'll be all right,’’ observed Mrs. 
Trevor cheerfully. ‘I can tell a man 
that can ride a horse as well as I can tell 
a horse that a man can ride. Parsifal 
isn’t exactly what one would choose, but 
he’s not so very bad, and I’ll answer for 
his rider.’’ 

Men were arriving singly and in par- 
ties. Some were driven, but the most 
came on their hunters at a walk or an 
easy trot. Grooms led about the horses 


that had been sent on ahead, or those 
belonging to the riders who had not yet 


mounted. Many carriages stood around, 
the gowns and sunshades giving the 
color lacking in an American hunt where 
the «pink’’ does not appear. By the 
side of the road, the hounds were. gath- 
ered, restless, turbulent, requiring all the 
efforts of the huntsmen to keep them 
from straying. 

‘““Oh,” cried Miss Lyddington excit- 
edly, for it was her first hunt, as she 
watched the swaying tails, ‘‘ look at the 
cunning things. Each dog must have 
half a dozen tails at least.’ 

It was some time since Wrexford had 
been on a horse,—a long time since he 
had been in a hunting-field. Parsifal 
was not one to excite the spirit of a rider, 
but he was far better than nothing, and 
Wrexford felt much of the exhilaration 
of every true horse-lover when he feels 
himself carried by four stout equine legs 
instead of his own pitiful two. His 
thoughts flew back to his Kentucky 
childhood when he had been lifted al- 
most out of his cradle on to the back of 
a pony, his own from that moment ; to 
his boyhood when, hardly more than 
twelve, he had run his clever little sor- 
rel against the gray of Colonel Judson’s 
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nephew, with thousands on the event ; 
to his youth, when he had ridden in 
the famous steeplechase, and landed his 
horse a winner amid cheering crowds. 
He remembered the day when his father’s 
horses were sold,—when everything was 
given up,—when he turned from the sta- 
bles for the last time. And then he 
thought of his long rough ride with 
Gourko across the Balkans ; of his long 
gallop—a day and night—over the Egyp- 
tian sands, that he might telegraph an 
account of Hicks’s defeat to his paper ; of 
how, in all the glory of ‘‘ pink,’’ he had 
ridden with Sir Redvers Hope through 
the most famous hunting country in the 
world. The cool, aromatic breeze blew in 
his face; the fresh fairness and glad 
brightness of the time inspirited him. 
He had been depressed of late. His life, 
that led him everywhere, seemed to lead 
nowhere. But now such shadows were 
lost in the absorption,—in the loss of all 
self-consciousness. Who could be quer- 
ulous, doubtful in vexing introspection, 
or gloomy back-look, or dejected fore- 
cast, with the glowing, grandly-rolling 
country about him ; with the eager crowd 
at one with himself in the single interest 
of the hour ; with clear, glad voices and 
quick laughter on the air; with faces 
that were as gems making the daylight 
brighter? The most obstinate pessimist 
that ever misinterpreted the book of life 
could not here misread its lines. His 
doleful questionings, his whence, his 
why, his whither—would seem but idle 
caviling. Whence? From some good 
source, and with adequate cause, when 
the untired world has spun on so long, 
and offers this very scene to prove its 
worth. Why? The happiness of such 
an hour is reason enough for existence. 
Whither? Good in its origin, good in 
acts, why shall not the end be as is the 
world’s birth and life? What more can 
one wish to know than that he is free in 
mind and body to ride away across the 
glorious country in full possession of the 
best that Mother Nature has to give,— 
youth, and strength, and hope? 

Looking up, Wrexford saw Miss Mar- 
ling looking down at him from the 
break. 

‘‘ How I wish I were going with you,”’ 
she said. 

‘*Why do you not?’’ he asked. 
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‘«T promised before I came that I would 
not. There's no chance for me to win 
the brush to-day.”’ 

And then and there Wrexford knew 
that Parsifal had work cut out for him ; 
that all that a man could do would be 
done, and that, his worthy horse willing, 
the chief trophy of the day’s chase should 
be handed up over the wheel of that 
break before nightfall. It takes quite a 
number of words to record that kind of a 
vow, but it was made in the infinitesimal 
of an electric flash. It would only have 
given Wrexford, if possible, firmer deter- 
mination, had he known that Everest had 
come to a like resolve ten minutes before. 

Crack, went a huntsman’s whip, and 
at the sharp sound even Parsifal stirred 
uneasily. With a short ‘ toot-toot’’ of 
the horn, the Master of the Hunt trots 
quickly down the road,—the pack at his 
horse’s heels. Now thereis a quick yelp, 
and the first hound has jumped, caught 
the top of the fence under his fore-paws, 
and is over; all the rest tumbling in a 
sort of canine torrent after him. Well to- 


gether,—‘‘a blanket might coverthem,’’— 
they start across the first field. 


There is 
a rush,—three or four horses clear the 
fence at once. Chatto comes first of the 
Kerneval party. His mount is a fidgety 
little mare, and jumps with a light spring 
that more than takes her over, and brings 
Bobby—unaccustomed to her as he is—a 
trifle on her neck at landing. But he 
recovers in an instant, and rides steadily 
on. Everest follows. He is a well-known 
rider, a distinguished member of the Myo- 
pia, and, with his powerful animal, jumps 
almost from the road. It is a splendid 
performance, clean, clear, and complete, 
looking, perhaps, more difficult than it 
really is, and Kitty Marling claps her 
hands approvingly. Kerneval, Ether- 
idge, and Dakayne follow in the crowd 
unnoticed. Wrexford, who has been 
farthest from the start, is left alone. He 
attempts to bring up Parsifal, but that 
worthy beast, apparently thinking that 
the jump has not been approached with 
sufficient deliberation, ‘‘ refuses.’’ It is 
one of those little things that, after all, 
are so great. Wrexford has never felt 
so humiliated in his life. He turns the 
sedate animal with vigorous determina- 
tion, and, starting him from the opposite 
side of the road, horse and rider are over 
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in really a splendid leap. It is as finea 
performance as Everest’s, andagain Kitty 
Marling claps her hands. 

And now they are really off. The pace 
at first is not great, and, as Parsifal settles 
down to his work, Wrexford looks back. 
Carts and carriages and drags have 
started, and are tearing along the high- 
way. Itisa ‘gallery hunt,’’ and all are 
anxious to reach a cross-road which the 
hounds will doubtless cross. Parsifal, 
so to speak, transacts a slow, lumbering, 
business pace, and Wrexford, almost 
with starting anger, feels that he has 
little chance of being in the ‘first 
flight,’’"—no hope at all of being in at 
the «kill’’ ; that there is no possibility 
that he can keep his promise to himself 
that he will give the brush to Miss Mar- 
ling. If, he thinks, as he pounds on, he 
only had under him one of his father’s 
blue-grass_ steeplechasers, the one on 
which he made his famous water-jump 
so easily, so long ago; or the thorough- 
bred that, a shorter time past, had borne 
him so lightly over the hedges in the 
Leicestershire fields! But slowly his 
animosity toward his mount commences 
to wane. A ‘Virginia creeper’’ lies 
ahead. Parsifal begins to find out with 
what manner of rider he has to deal, 
gets over his first ‘‘ sulk,’’ and clears it 
nicely. Whatever has quickened him, he 
addresses himself soberly, determinedly, 
to the matter in hand, and now takes his 
jumps in a style, large and ponderous 
perhaps, but with a strength and cer- 
tainty that more than win Wrexford’s 
confidence. Parsifal begins even to show 
such possibilities of speed that Wrex- 
ford feels some slight return of hope. 
The glories of the run may not be for 
him, but he feels that his horse will not 
disgrace him,—that he will not be in the 
« ruck,’’—will not be wholly “ out.”’ 

The « field’’ keeps well together ; the 
hounds run freely. The pace is not great, 
neither is it slow,—an easy swinging 
canter that brings a man up squarely 
and well to his jumps. The country is 
fairly cut up. The fences claim constant 
attention,—they keep the horses sharply 
up to their work, but do not vex them. 
One or two ‘‘raspers ’’ have been encoun- 
tered, but as yet there have been no falls. 
A quarter of an hour has passed without 
a‘*check.’’ On they go, over ever-chang- 
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ing ground and amid swiftly-shifting 
surroundings ; now in half-cleared land 
and past scattering trees ; now through 
the underbrush of scarce-touched woods ; 
now over the springing sward ; now fet- 
lock deep in the ridged, plowed fields, 
and now along the hard banks, almost 
echoing the hoof-beats, of the river rush- 
ing on and away below. The wind is 
dead ahead, and meeting it straight, at 
such speed, it seems to blow with greater 
velocity,—to charge the riders in arrayed 
battalion and with leveled lances. Over 
all falls the glorious autumn day, deepen- 
ing into the distance where the blue haze 
hangs over and along the far-away hills. 
Ascending a slight incline, the hounds, 
at increased speed, cross a level pasture, 
so closely grazed by the cattle—that now 
stand at gaze, or start with shaking 
heads out of the way of the pack—as to be 
as closely shaven as a lawn, and approach 
aroad. The carriages have reached the 
place, and are gathered near the spot 
where the hounds will cross. Above 


them all rises the Kerneval break, and 
Wrexford, as he comes on, can see Miss 
Marling standing, and holding the rail 


of the driver’s seat. He calls to Par- 
sifal, pats his broad shoulder, and feels 
the quick strain and play of muscle and 
tendon. Parsifal must not fail him here; 
and there passes between the horse and 
the rider that something that, in such 
junctures, assures that there shall be no 
failure. Again Everest, on his better 
horse, leads, and again takes the jump 
in great form. On the other and far- 
ther side of the road is an ordinary 
board fence with a closed gate. Those 
who are leading make for the panel next 
the gate on the right, for the « take-off"’ 
seems better there. Everest goes over 
gloriously. Etheridge follows, but, either 
because his horse is winded or has grown 
careless, he fails to clear and does not 
break the topmost board, and falls with 
his rider. Parsifal is following closely, 
—too closely, perhaps, but his blood is up 
at last, and he will not be checked. The 
fallen, struggling horse and the en- 
tangled man are directly in his line. On 
the left is the gate, a foot higher than the 
fence, and on the right a panel, lower, to 
be sure, than the one directly in front, 
but near which are loosely-piled stones 
making a jump impossible. There is 
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but one way. With a quick turn Wrex- 
ford calls upon old Parsifal, and the call 
is honored. They are safely over the 
gate,—safely over, but with nothing to 
spare, as a splinter flying from the top 
makes evident. It is more than a good 
jump,—it is the best and boldest thing of 
the day. All who follow shout approval; 
and Wrexford, turning in his saddle as 
Parsifal lands in the field, sees Miss Mar- 
ling unclasp her hands, and hears her 
laugh a little excitedly as she applauds 
wildly. Etheridge rises from the ground, 
and, mounting his horse almost before he 
has scrambled to his feet, again takes up 
the chase. 

And now the character of the run 
changes. Now it is over no predeter- 
mined course. The pace.quickens, and 
the carriages in the road not far off are 
left a long way behind. A ditch lies on 
either side of the fences. Huge boulders, 
like the uplifted shoulders of giants at 
toil in the earth, rise all around. Thick 
bushes in places almost cover the ground, 
and no one knows what they may conceal. 
There is a ‘‘check’’ for an instant upon 
a broken stretch, but the hounds quickly 
pick up the scent and are again away. 
The handful who are «well up’’—the 
pace has told, and «tailing’’ has begun 
—are at last at maddening speed. A lag- 
ging crow, taking line of flight above 
their course, seems to stream like a black 
wind-straightened flag behind. Wrex- 
ford and Everest are leading. That ani- 
mosity that had sprung up between them 
the night before had taken form, and 
they have ridden and now ride in direct 
rivalry. Kerneval, who is close behind, 
marvels at Parsifal, and concludes that 
after all he will not sell him. It is the 
fastest thing, so far, of the season,—Ker- 
neval says it in the smoking-room that 
night, and all agree with him,—fast, 
short, and brilliant. Now only the best 
horses—Parsifal has won his place—and 
the best riders are ‘‘in.’’ Parsifal stum- 
bles, and for an instant slackens his pace. 
Wrexford falls back beside Kerneval, and 
for a few minutes they ride over the 
grassy ridges of the meadow side by side. 
And now there springs up in Wrexford 
the old racing feeling. He will not be 
left behind. He feels as he had felt long 
ago, when he had caught, between the 
flat ears of his horse, the glint of the shoes 
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on the hoofs flying before him. As if he 
had received some sudden infusion of his 
rider’s hot spirit, Parsifal makes one 
great effort. He lengthens his stride— 
he ‘‘collars’’ Everest’s horse—has passed 
him. The hounds are clambering over a 
fence along a narrow strip of woodland, 
and through the scattered trees Wrexford 
notices, in the field just beyond, a spot 
of yellow gliding swiftly over the brown 
earth. Glancing along the fence, he sees, 
farther along, a gate with an opening 
beyond that seems to promise better land- 
ing. But to reach this he must swerve 
from his course, and to swerve is to lose 
time. The hounds will kill in a minute, 
and to lose time is to lose all. Which 
shall it be? Such, and the like, are the 
quick questions that come to the cross- 
country rider, questions to be answered 
on the instant, with horse and pulse at 
full gallop. Wrexford holds straight on. 
In an instant he is at and over the fence. 
The wind has not dried the earth, and 
the ground is slippery. Parsifal almost 
comes down, but with convulsive action 
he staggers to his feet and picks up the 
running. The fence that bounds the 
thicket on its farther side is low and 
insignificant. Wrexford is again in the 
open, and the course across the level 
nothing to be considered. But Parsifal 
is old ; he has done wonders ; he can do 
no more. He is ‘‘ pumped ;’’ he «throws 
up his tail.'’ His speed lessens, and he 
strikes a walk. Wrexford sees Everest 
pass him; sees him in the next field 
spring from his horse amid the tumbling, 
tearing, yelping mass of the hounds, and 
lay about him with his crop,—the winner 
of the brush. 


Hitherto Wrexford had seen but lit- 
tle of Kitty Marling. The exigencies of 
the days had not brought them together ; 
and the tablets upon which the immut- 
able laws of precedence are cut, and 
which stood, as if in steadfast marble, 
prominent in the Kerneval house, had 
prevented his sitting beside her at din- 
ner. How often Wrexford had anathem- 
atized them here and elsewhere. Why 
might there not be choice or fitness in 
prandial apposition,—why not consider- 
ation of congeniality or repulsion, of past 
relations or present imbroglios, in such 
acase? Why was there such disregard 
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of even antediluvian precedent, . when 
every beast and ‘every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth’’ went in, 
each after its kind,—such disregard as 
sends our rival to dinner with the lady 
of our choice, and allots us to her from 
whom we parted, never to meet again, 
only the summer before ? 

The Kernevals and their guests dine 
to-night at another house, and, though 
the hostess has striven valiantly to sep- 
arate members of the same party, Wrex- 
ford finds Miss Marling upon his right 
hand. 

The bustle, the rustle, always attending 
the seating of a large party, has scarcely 
subsided, when Wrexford turns toward 
her. 

‘«« At last, Miss Marling,”’ he says, ‘‘ we 
are not separated by the illimitable des- 
ert of a drawing-room, or placed in en- 
counter across a dinner-table,—at last we 
are within humane speaking-distance, 
and I hope you will aid me in a look-up 
of our mutual interests.”’ 

‘« Why not individual and dissimilar 
ones?’’ she responds; ‘‘then we, per- 
haps, might have some very pleasant 
differences,—something about which we 
might argue.”’ 

‘‘You would convince me.”’ 

‘But perhaps no mutual interests ex- 
ist.’’ 

‘‘They must,’’ he said, seizing the 
most obvious topic. ‘‘For instance, I 
am desperately concerned to know in 
what precise stage of a flirtation Miss 
Lyddington and Dakayne are now en- 
gaged,’’ and he glanced across the table 
at those busily-employed parties. 

‘The word is so new that no two can 
agree about its meaning.”’ 

‘«Pardon me,’’ said Wrexford. «Lord 
Chesterfield says that he assisted at its 
making,—that it dropped from the most 
beautiful mouth in the world.”’ 

‘* Whose?”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps from the lips of— 


* beautiful Molly Lepell.’ 


It certainly ran off the pen—afterwards, 
I suppose—that gave account of her 
‘frizelations, flirtations, and danglea- 


tions.’”’ 

‘‘So long ago,’’ said Miss Marling, 
‘‘and yet we have no definition of it.’’ 

‘« But we have,’’ said Wrexford, laugh- 
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ing, ‘‘one by a Frenchman who says that 
it is ‘attention sans intention,’ and an- 
other by an Englishman, who calls it «a 
spoon with nothing in it.’ ”’ 

Miss Marling smiled. 

‘But,’’ she said, ‘we could hardly 
base a friendship upon such an interest, 
—hardly an acquaintanceship.”’ 

«A beginning is something,’’ replied 
Wrexford cheerfully. ‘It may lead to 
discovery that we have similar fancies, 
—for instance, for dogs or dogmas, for 
horses or heroes.”’ 

Miss Marling smiled again, and nodded 
to one of the party whom she had not 
noticed before. 

‘Is it not surprising,’’ she said in a 
moment, ‘‘ how absolutely ignorant two 
civilized people can be of each other ?’’ 

‘«‘ Not quite absolutely,’’ he answered. 
‘‘We take a great deal for granted, and a 
great deal is true.’’ 

‘‘Only the most evident and common- 
place things.”’ 

‘‘ But there is much that is not com- 
monplace that we may safely predicate of 
the people around us, for instance, sim- 
ply because they are here.’’ 

‘«What?”’ 

‘‘A certain degree of good breeding, 
of position, of experience.”’ 

‘« Those are mainly class peculiarities, 
not individual.”’ 

‘« Individuality is always exceptional, 
and therefore unclassable. Individuality 
begins where class characteristics end, 
and together they form personality.”’ 

‘« That may be all true,”’ she said, «« but 
do you know I think that we learn more 
of others, in our woman’s way, from di- 
vergences, than you, in your man’s way, 
from convergences.”’ 

«‘ And is that a woman’s way ?’”’ 

‘Yes, likenesses we feel,—only dimly 
perceive; dissimilarities strike us, and 
we think of them.”’ 

‘But divergences cannot really be 
known. You may be sure of a man’s 
manners, but not of his morals; of his 
costume, but not of his character.”’ 

“I think one learns much of diver- 
gences even from first impressions,’’ said 
Miss Marling, a little persistently. 

‘First impressions. And now we are 
upon an old and hallowed subject.” 

‘‘T believe in them.”’ 

‘‘Then you must have opinions at first 
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sight about every one,—about even my- 
Do you suppose they 


self, for instance. 
will ever change ?’”’ 

‘‘ No,—ves,—I don't think they will.”’ 

«« And then the doctrine of works van- 
ishes into air, and one can only hope for 
happiness in being one of the elect.”’ 

Miss Marling said nothing. 

‘‘] know my first impressions of you,”’ 
he said reflectively, and almost to himself. 

‘‘As you do not believe in them, and 
therefore, of course, expect to think dif- 
ferently of me,’’ she said, a little repel- 
lingly, ‘‘they are doubtless of little 
value.”’ 

‘*Perhaps,’’ he said. ‘‘ May I venture 
to speak of them? You may tell me,— 
you have my gracious permission—when 
I am wrong.”’ 

Miss Marling said nothing. 

‘‘T thought you had always had every 
wish fulfilled, and only escaped a light, 
azure exnut by a quick appreciation, un- 
recognized, perhaps, of much,—of actual- 
ities of life,—not before wholly known to 
you.”’ 

‘You have the vagueness of an ora- 
cle,’’ she said; still, she did not stop 
him. 

‘Constant realization and much con- 
sequent knowledge have made you ex- 
acting.”’ 

‘“‘T expected something better of you 
than this,’’ she interrupted. «That is 
trite, and, besides, it is not true.’’ 

‘« Society at last has begun to weary 
you,’’ he went on in atoneof mock solem- 
nity, ‘‘and you wonder why, and ask 
yourself what is to be the end of it all.”’ 

‘‘ You are only describing the thoughts 
—the condition—of hundreds of girls. I 
am afraid it is as I have always suspected, 
that Iam lamentably like every one else.”’ 

‘«‘ You know,”’ he answered, ‘‘ that I am 
not wholly a believer in first impres- 
sidns.”’ 

He might have made some pretty 
speech, she thought, but whether she was 
pleased or displeased shecould hardly say. 

‘« Besides,’’ he went on, ‘‘I have only 
spoken—how shall I describe it—I don't 
like the word—objectively, as it were.”’ 

«But first impressions must be sub- 
jective.”’ 

‘«« Will you permit me,”’’ he said, bowing 
and smiling slightly, ‘to speak—subjec- 
tively ?”’ 
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you not think that we are having a most 
remarkable conversation ?’’ 

“ Why?” 

‘For one thing, we never saw each 
other—never heard of each other—before 
we met here, and at the first opportu- 
nity we have plunged into the most pro- 
found personalities.’’ 

‘‘But what should we have done ?”’ 

‘We should have spoken of the place, 
and, taking some one known to us both, 
we should have talked of him or her, of 
faults, of foibles, of follies, of merits, 
and mannerisms, and manners, and— 
we don’t care for the word,—mind,—let us 
keep to our phrases—of his or her di- 
vergences or convergences. Others would 
naturally have come up, and then we 
should be fully under way. People, 
people, always people,—stories about 
people, gossip about people, everything 
about people. All conversation must be 
small-talk, middle-sized talk, great big 
talk about characters and conduct and 
the consequence of every one you know.”’ 

‘«‘And he, of course,’’ said Wrexford, 
‘is the best talker who knows the 
greatest number of—such subjects.”’ 

‘« Undoubtedly.”’ 

‘‘But how dull I must be. I haven't 
spoken to you of a single person.”’ 

‘Yes, Bessie Lyddington and Mr. Da- 
kayne,—and what a chance was lost 
there!" 

‘‘T have been away for along time. I 
am quite an outside barbarian.” 

‘‘You have not the manner of one.”’ 

‘‘T assure you that lam. Icantalk to 
you of no one. I have forgotten every 
one, and every one has forgotten me.’’ 

‘‘I do not believe you. I think you 
could, but you don’t. That is what I 
mean. You have the air of one who 
could, if he wished, as much as any in- 
side barbarian.’ . 

‘«‘ And is that enough ?”’ he laughed. 

‘It is a great deal better,’’ she an- 
swered seriously. 

‘‘I understand,’’ he answered, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘as I read in Le Journal Amusant 
a little while ago, ‘Faut avoir lair de 
gens qui ont l’air de ne pas avoir lair.’”’ 


When Wrexford reached the drawing- 
room, he found Miss Marling surrounded 
by others who had entered it before him, 
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and it was late in the evening before he 
could speak to her again. 

‘Let me make amends,”’ he said, « for 
my past singularity, by being strictly 
conventional. Do you care for hunting ?’’ 

‘“You are very successful,’ she an- 
swered, smiling. ‘‘ Nothing could pos- 
sibly be more like everybody else. I 
have been asked that question five times 
in the last hour.”’ 

‘I am overjoyed. I wish it had been 
adozen. I should feel that then perhaps 
there is offset to my irregularities and 
mistakes.”’ 

«‘ But you made no mistakes.”’ 

‘‘Singularity is always a mistake.”’ 

‘‘Then genius must be invariably a 
blunder,”’ she responded quickly. 

And so they talked on, going over 
the old, old subjects that have been so 
often discussed,—subjects wearying or 
not wearying, as the case may be,—but 
which serve as well if not better than any 
newer. ‘All ways lead to Rome,”’ says 
the proverb ; and all talk when «both ”’ 
are “young, and one”’ is ‘ beautiful’’ 
leads to love. A budding affection may 
be intimated in ten words about the 
weather ; the aspirations of years may be 
disclosed in a discussion of the newest 
way of shearing a ‘‘ caniche ;’’ the desper- 
ation of a lifetime declared in an account 
of the last comic opera. The dullest lan- 
guage, to those who can read what under- 
lies the sentences with subtle significance, 
can be made aglow with meaning ; and 
when, from any subject, there can spring a 
hundred swift and allusive asides, it does 
not much matter what it is. No topic is 
so opaque that it cannot be made the 
medium through which sweet messages 
steal ; none so severe that it cannot be 
made to express the most illogical of 
passions. ‘To talk of love is to make 
love,’’ said a great Frenchman,—why, to 
talk of any thing is to make love, when 
the heart is so disposed. 


Wrexford enjoyed the days more thor- 
oughly, more absolutely, more unques- 
tioningly, than he had for years expected 
to enjoy anything. Doubts fled, unrest 
was gone ; forecast, if it obtruded, was 
put aside. It was as Sir Henry Wotton 
has it,—‘‘his idle time not idly spent.” 
The peace of such perfect material condi- 
tions fell upon him—the peace so grate- 
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ful to one who had ‘‘ roughed it”’ so long, 
who had, at least, tried all the surfaces 
of life. And in such luxuries as were 
around him, such refinements as min- 
istered to him every hour, he found a 
sustaining quality that does not belong 
to mere repose. When one has, and for 
a long time, ‘‘ mide sich gedacht,’’ and 
body, as well as brain, feels, as with the 
sharpness of appetite, need for rest, then 
nothing so satisfies the want, as self-sur- 
render to the charm then found in the ac- 
tual, tangible world ; in almost complete 
absorption in material nature ; in the joy 
of broad, living, throbbing creation ; in 
the delight in «things ;’’ in the reception 
of that spirit that is known sometimes 

s ‘‘Hellenism.’’ And indeed we have, 
over here, more of the old Greek spirit 
than might besupposed. With interests 
divided, with faculties distracted in the 
complexities of modern life, we may not 
produce great works of the kind of the 
older time. . But in our materialism may 
we not do as well? May not the railroad 
be our Iliad; the telegraph our Parthe- 
non; the telephone our Iphigenia in 
Aulis? May not the refined intelligence 
that really gives tone to the elaborate 
perfection of our best physical life, be 
more than the equal of the spirit that 
informed the thronged plain, the peopled 
hill ? 

And Wrexford felt that it was best to 
let himself drift. Besides, was there not 
a zest, a pleasure far beyond any that 
spring from thoughts wandering at their 
will, or amused perception, or gratified 
eye or ear or palate, in the so-well-regu- 
lated play of intercourse with those pleas- 
antest of our kind? Kitty Marling more 
than pleased,—she charmed him. It was 
a long time since he had seen and really 
talked with one of the fair denizens of 
the bright contracted world in which she 
lived, and every moment alone with her 
was exhilarating, inspiriting enjgyment. 
But there were not many such moments. 
It seemed to Wrexford, as he expressed 
it to himself in his exasperation, as if so 
much must be done in ‘ groups,’’ and, 
besides, Everest was ready to appropriate 
her time, her attention, when he could. 
Had she any interest in this man who 
talked so much to her of the things he 
said so much about ; this very present- 
able John the Baptist, whose raiment 
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would be of camel's hair if men wore 
shawls ; whose girdle would be leathern 
if men wore money-belts ; whose locusts 
were ortolans; whose wild honey was 
Chateau Yquem,—preaching in the wil- 
derness of this Judea the modern doctrines 
of doubt and distrust? Wrexford could 
not answer such question ; but he watched 
them when together, and sometimes 
with masculine instinct of resentfulness 
against the man. 


And so went by the time. There was 


a hunt every other day,—enough, at all 
times, to give quick wings to the flying 
hours,—a dinner somewhere every eve- 
ning. 


All the men were in the smoking-room. 
Etheridge, Dakayne, and two others who 
had dined at the house, but had not yet 
started for the place, a couple of miles 
away, where they were staying, were 
playing ‘‘hearts.’’ The rest watched the 
game or sat about the fire, looking at the 
blazing hickory, and talking of the run 
of the afternoon. 

‘« By the way,’’ said Kerneval, «how 
near the ‘Point to Point’ is. I never 
realized it until this moment. I wonder 
who will ride. I’m not to be let do it, 
and we must have some one to represent 
the house.”’ 

‘IT think I'll try it,’’ said Everest, who 
sat watching the play. ‘I’ve an idea of 
bringing up Toison d’Or.”’ 

There was sudden silence,—the silence 
of surprise and of consternation. Toi- 
son d’Or was one of the most celebrated 
steeplechasers in the country, of unim- 
peachable English lineage, a victor over 
many a desperately-fought field,—the ac- 
quisition, at great price, of Everest, about 
a year before. 

‘‘ Bring Toison d’Or up here—to ride 
yourself ?’’ said Dakayne, in amazement. 

‘‘ Why not?” asked Everest carelessly. 

‘« Because he is worth a small fortune 
and might get hurt; because he has 
never done this rough kind of work; 
because——’”’ 

‘If you'll give me stable room, Ker- 
neval,’’ said Everest, listening no further, 
“T think I’ll try him.”’ 

‘«« Of course you can have stable room,”’ 
said Kerneval, ‘‘but it’s the wildest 
scheme I’ve ever known. You might as 
well make a hunter of him at once.’’ 
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«“T’ll tell you one thing,’’ said Ether- 
idge abruptly. ‘If Toison d’Or is in, 
the rest of us might as well draw out. 
There’s nothing here that comes near 
him in breeding.” 

‘‘Except Charon,’’ interrupted Wrex- 
ford. 

‘««Except Charon,’’ continued Ether- 
idge, ‘‘ but no one would think of enter- 
ing Charon for the ‘Point to Point’ 
unless he was as wild as the horse him- 
self.’’ 

‘‘T saw him out to-day,’’ said Wrex- 
ford. ‘They were jumping him without 
a rider in the track between the fences, 
where you train your hunters. I never 
saw finer action.”’ 

‘« No one,”’ said Etheridge, ‘‘ ever said 
anything against his form or action, but 
his temper.”’ 

‘‘T think they don’t understand him 
in the stables,’’ responded Wrexford. «A 
horse feels an affront as quickly as a 
man.’’ 

‘‘Why don’t you show us what the 
great uncomprehended is?’’ asked Ever- 
est, with just that little something in his 
tone that had started Wrexford’s blood 
before,—that quite effectual something 
that fixed a resolution that had hung a 
little doubtful in his mind for a day or 
two. 

‘‘ With proper treatment a great deal 
could be made of him,’’ said Wrexford, 
disregarding the question. «‘Archie,”’ 
he continued, turning to Kerneval, ‘if 
you don’t mind, I'd like to try him some 
day.’’ 

‘‘Certainly,’’ answered Kerneval, «I 
always enjoy your society, and a broken 
leg would keep you here a month.’ 


’ 


” 


The next morning, and long before 
host or any other of the guests was up, 
the astonished grooms saw Wrexford 
appear in the stable-yard. Curry-comb, 
brush, and chaffing stopped at once. 
Every hat was touched as Wrexford 
walked along, for he was a favorite there, 
—something not so easy to be attained 
with the democracy of the stables, where 
social distinction is really but little to 
the captious critics, and where every- 
thing is tested with reference to the one 
overbearing, supreme interest of ‘‘ horse.’’ 
Wrexford walked straight up to Carney, 
who, straw in mouth, stood in the open 
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door of the carriage-house, throwing 
now and then an eye over his subordi- 
nates at their work. 

‘«« Carney,’’ said Wrexford, ‘‘ Mr. Ker- 
neval told me I could try Charon. Will 
you have him saddled ?’’ 

The head groom gazed at Wrexford in 
amazement. 

‘«Is it Charon you want, sir?’’ he said, 
thinking what he should say. ‘There's 
no one been on him for a month, and 
he’s as rank as if he’d been turned out 
for the time—and temper—’”’ 

‘‘I know all about it,’’ interrupted 
Wrexford, ‘«‘ but have him out. I want 
to see how he goes.”’ 

‘Tf it’s an appetite for your breakfast 
you want, Mr. Wrexford,’’ continued 
Carney, ‘‘you’ll be likely to get it, or 
else you'll not need the breakfast at all. 
Still, if it’s your wish, —Sandy,’’ he 
shouted, ‘bring out Charon.”’ 

The suspended work of the men was 
not resumed. They all stood still, wait- 
ing with the greatest interest. 

Docile for a moment, Charon is led 
into the yard, with his perfect grooming, 
in color all over like the breast of a black- 
bird. But, once there,—the horse knows 
that something unusual is intended,— 
passivity ends. It requires three men 
to saddle him. Attempt to mount is a 
rotary performance of minutes, suddenly 
brought to a close, however, as with one 
vigorous bound Wrexford is upon the 
horse’s back. For an instant, in which 
Wrexford has caught the stirrups, Charon 
seems puzzled. He stands rigidly still. 
Then with one great quivering bound he 
seeks to unseat his rider. Again he 
stands still, as if amazed at his failure, 
and then,—the whole fersonnel of the 
stable watching with interest strained to 
excitement ; for all know that a fall on 
the hard earth and small scattered stones 


of the court may mean even death,—the 


struggle really begins. The horse rears 
until it seems that he must go over. He 
springs into the air with raised back 
and almost serpentine motion; and then 
with a vigorous kick, he starts off at full 
speed dead on to the yard gate,—a five- 
board affair with cross-bars, that has not 
yet been opened for the day. In three 
bounds he reaches it. The grooms run 
forward, for danger seems now more than 
imminent. Charon ‘‘takes off’’ at least 
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a yard sooner than is necessary; rises 
high—higher—in the leap, and is over. 
The astonished grooms see him flash 
down the road, Wrexford urging him to 
almost racing speed. 

A murmur that is almost a cheer rises 
as the horse and rider disappear. 

This was the first of several more affairs 
of the kind, known only at the stables 
and to Kerneval. But in these others the 
camaraderie of horse and man was estab- 
lished, and mutual respect sprang up 
between the two—gentlemen. Both en- 
joyed their mornings hugely, and as 
Wrexford rode, in restive walk or quick 
burst, the past was but a darkening fog, 
the future but a glimmering mist ; and 
he thought only of the present—and of 
Kitty. 


Miss Marling felt that Wrexford was 
‘« different.'’’ Now when, within the ten- 


der, shadowed depths of her feminine con- 
sciousness, a girl feels—and recognizes 
that she feels—that a man—a young man 
—is ‘‘ different,’’ she had best beware ; 
she has taken the first step toward 
that mysterious differentiation that 


is called love. Wrex- 
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ford’s talk was often largely—and al- 
ways in its sub-strain—unlike that of 
others ; and his exceptional career, even 
as far as she knew it, afforded her oppor- 
tunity for dangerous imaginings. Not 
that he ever talked of what he had seen 
or done,—try as she would, she could 
not make him do that, andher ._ » failure 
in this often piqued her; AR but 
now and then an allusion ora 
phrase, impossi- P A 

ble except to one 3 

of peculiar ex- ’ 

; {\ 
perience,—t he 
thought of 
which 
has its / 
and its 
viv- ‘ ified 
ened in tone, 
ened in point, 
said. Orig- 
inality tem- 
pered with 
knowl- 


‘ 


power 
charm,— 
or deep- 
or sharp- 
what he 





NEVER BE MARRIED TO THE NICE MEN WHO HAPPEN 
TO BE POOR.” 
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edge of the world, and given something 
of form by such observance of its usages 
as does not wholly efface the aspects 
of personality, a personality that deals 
with the formalities of life with an easy, 
mastering hand, seemingly careless, but 
really no more careless than any perfect 
skill,—always has a certain fascination 
fora young girl. And in the wonderfully 
attractive handicraft—craft of the body 
and the tongue—that all this implies, 
Kitty Marling knew, if she did not recog- 
nize it, that Wrexford had been journey- 
man many a day—was master-workman 
now. She expected him to say unusual 
things, perhaps even rather daring things; 
but with him she always felt that instinc- 
tive certainty of absolute security that is 
somuch. What he said she knew would 
never be either ungraceful or unmanage- 
able. Much of what he said she often 
found herself recalling when alone. She 
recognized—for she had a habit of self- 
arraignment and a summary way of deal- 
ing with herself—that she listened more 
attentively to this stranger than to any 
even with whom she had danced and 
dined through her whole season. They 
met for minutes, half-hours,—more, per- 
haps. They said to each other the thou- 
sand—and yet an added thousand—things 
a young man and a young woman find— 
do not find, for they come to them eager to 
be said—to say toeach other. To the un- 
illuminated, much that they said might 
have seemed the very jargon of nonsense ; 
but it was often freighted with mean- 
ing more to them than is borne by the 
maxim of the sage or the apothegm of 
the cynic. Any phrase may be a revela- 
tion, any word a warning. Nothing in 
such case is so trivial that it can be for- 
gotten, nothing so slight that it is not 
worthy to be gathered to the garner of 
self-communing. These are as thistle- 
down that may bear—as it is itself wind- 
borne—hempseed from which may come 
the cable that sounds an ocean,—the seed 
that in another product may be the cause 
of ecstasy or madness. They said many 
things to each other, apparently with- 
out the least connection with that quick- 
growing interest that was drawing them 
toward each other, and which moved 
along the line of advance to the great 
end. Their talk was completely—even 
if unconsciously—“ blind ;”’ offering one 
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meaning to any unenlightened hearer, 
and another to themselves. Even for 
themselves there was always necessity 
for correcting something that had been 
said ; and they hardly ever parted with- 
out soon finding that there was imme- 
diate and imperative need that they 
should meet, to right some ‘mortal com- 
mission, to repair some fatal omission. 
They found enough to say to each 
other, indeed, this boy and girl (let us 
use the simple words for this simple 
time, and not man and woman,—names 
burdened with associations of toil and 
trouble and care and experience). Inthe 
strange artlessness of the time that ap- 
prehends and yet apprehends not, they 
did not see the path along which their 
footsteps were gathering speed. 


* Love comes unseen, we only see it go.”’ 


Into their absorption there obtruded 
no self-questioning consideration ; theirs 
was the whole and complete self-con- 
sciousness so intense that it is oblivious 
of all around. With flying feet they were 
nearing the goal which, reached, is often 
a greater surprise to both the winners 
than to any who have watched them from 
the start and ‘‘ round Tattenham corner’”’ 
and to the close. 


‘««Well,’’ said Mrs. Kerneval, as she 
and Kerneval sat alone upon the veranda, 
watching the paling rays of the setting 
sun, after the others had departed to dress 
for dinner, ‘‘ you see it’s just as I told 
you it would be.”’ 

Kerneval looked a little confused, and 
did not answer for a moment. 

‘« But I don’t see,”’ he said. 

«« They are just rushing into each oth- 
er’s arms.”’ 

‘‘T don’t see any such rush. 
civil to each other, of course.’’ 

‘Is she ‘ civil,’ as you call it, to Ever- 
est ?”’ 

‘« She is with him more than she is with 
Wrexford.”’ 

‘« Bobby Chatto says that is just what 
is the matter. She is hopelessly, dispir- 
itingly polite to Everest, and that is all.’’ 

‘“You women!’’ said Kerneval com- 
prehensively. ‘‘ There aren’t two of you 
who are rational once a week. You're 
always deploring that there isn’t any 
romance in the world ; but if a little bit of 


They're 
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it comes in your way, every one of you just puts a foot on it as you do on a spark 
that’s jumped the fender. Now, you're a fairly soft-hearted woman * 

‘Thank you.”’ 

‘«« You know you are, and here you are doing all you can to marry nice, rich, little 
Kitty Marling to a man,—a kind of piebald circus horse, curious to look at, all 
show and no go. A duller man I don’t know. 
Romance! and you trying your best to keep 
Kitty from Wrexford, who's a sort of nine- 
| teenth-century Sidney.”’ 

‘‘Matrimony isn’t romance,’’ said Mrs. Ker- 
neval sententiously. 

««Oh!”’ exclaimed Kerneval. 

«« Don’t be sarcastic.”’ 

‘“Why remind me of what you had made 
wina| me forget?’’ he replied gallantly. 
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“ONLY TO-NIGHT, ONLY TO-NIGHT.” 


‘‘You know what I mean. Nothing could possi- 
bly be nicer than Kitty and Mr. Wrexford—theo- 
retically. But who knows whether he is sincere? 
Now Everest is a rich man himself——”’ 

‘You imply that Wrexford is mercenary, and 
that’s an outrage.’’ 

‘« You concede that there’s something going 
on, and that’s sensible.’’ 

‘‘ Not a bit of it. I am sure Kitty will marry 
your Everest. Give the girl her head—and 
her heart, fora while. You can trust her,—you 
can trust any of them. I never knew a modern 
girl do an impulsive thing—before marriage. aoe Mey a 
Kitty ’d shy as quick as any of them if she saw —— — 
any moonshine streak of romance lying across her road. Shy !—she’d run away.” 

“I’m sure I haven’t done anything to help Mr. Everest in the least,’’ said Mrs. 
Kerneval, ‘‘ not a thing.”’ 

Kerneval turned and gazed at her in all the blankness of a man’s incapacity for 
the incomprehensible. 
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The haze in which Wrexford had will- 
ingly lost himself broke one night ; and 
as one drifting down a fog-laden river, 
who does not know that he is drifting 
even, sees, through some break, the sub- 
stantial shore, he saw, and saw suddenly 
and in surprise, how fast and how far he 
had been carried by the current to which 
he had abandoned himself. 

It was in this wise : 

The windows in Wrexford’s room 
looked down upon one of the graveled 
walks that ran around the house.. The 
evening was warm, the moon was bright, 
and, lighting a cigar and throwing up the 
sash, Wrexford leaned out. He had been 
lost in mingled fancies, so different from 
recognized and formulated thought, for 
perhaps half an hour, when he heard the 
rattle of the pebbles on the path, and 
the noise of advancing footsteps. Ina 
moment he recognized the voices of Ev- 
erest and Dakayne. Tempted, evidently, 
by‘the beauty of the night, they had 
sought a final cigar in the open air. He 
did not look at them, did not think 
of them, as they came along. He was 
about to speak to them, for they were 
almost directly beneath the window, 
when two words in Everest’s cold, pre- 
cise tone seemed to detach themselves 
from what else was said,—to strike him, 
awakening him as one might be awak- 
ened by a blow: 

‘« Fortune-hunter.”’ 

He straightened himself up, and for 
a moment stood blankly still, and then 
threw himself into his chair. 

It was a brutal awakening. Since the 
evening when Kerneval had told him 
that Miss Marling was an heiress, he had 
not thought of it until this instant; he 
had forgotten it as completely as, in her 
presence, he forgot all else except herself. 
And now the thought was brought to 
him, and by one whom instinct taught 
him was his rival, but whom perception 
had not as yet detected. If Wrexford 
was anything, he was a proud man. The 
thought that these men,—that even Ever- 
est—might think him fit to be branded 
with such words, was intolerable. But 
she was a great heiress, and he,—as in 
pride’s perversity he had often called 
himself, in the strength of his real per- 
sonal self, without real thought of the 
meaning of the words,—he was a “ pen- 
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niless beggar.’’ There stood the two des- 
ignations worlds apart. 

The world changes, and yet does not 
change ; the old changes for the new, and 
yet are the old and the new very much the 
same. The limitations and conventions 
of the past have changed, but the sub- 
stance remains. The barrier of birth may 
be lowered, but hardly, save, perhaps, now 
more than before, to him whose acts are 
his lineage, whose deeds have made him 
what he is. But there is another bar- 
rier for lovers to beat against, and it 
rises higher with each year. It is of 
gold, and it has been and is built up in 
such observance, with such rites, by such 
necromancy, that it can not be scaled save 
upon ladders the rounds of which are 
also of that metal. 

What the general world might think 
or say, he did not much care. The world 
thinks its cynicisms clever, its depre- 
ciations bright. But it was with himself 
that he now found he had to deal, for in 
the quick revealment of his awakening, 
the idea of marriage first came to him, 
first took form, and yet without causing 
surprise. Indeed, it seemed to him that 
he had thought of it fora long time ; and 
that he must think of it no longer was 
very bitter. The world, he thought, had 
decided that for a poor man to marry a 
rich woman was contemptible ; and was 
not the world, he asked himself, in its 
rough way, right? What had he to offer 
her, this beautiful, gentle, sweet-hearted, 
bright-souled girl, blessed with all that 
fortune has at hand orcan gather? Him- 
self—his event-worn, circumstance-hard- 
ened self—only himself, and nothing 
more? It were an obolus for an Orient. 
He must give up his long-cherished 
hope—never recognized until within a 
hundred seconds. He never could tell 
the truth, the great truth, that he felt 
he had so long intended to tell her, and 
which he did not know himself until 
after Everest and Dakayne had lit the 
very cigars that he could see winking 
in the shadow of a tree under which 
they had found seats. It would be wiser 
if he should not see Miss Marling, not 
speak to her again—that he should go 
away. And then a surge of regret that 
he must leave this glad, careless life 
swept over him; that he must leave 
Kerneval and the rest—and Charon. It 
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was his duty to leave the place, but it 
was hard, hard once more to wear 


‘his sandal-shoon and scallop-shell.’”’ 


But when must he go? Perhaps it 
would be rude to go immediately. Might 
he not stay until the «‘ Point to Point”’ 
was run? He heard Everest’s laugh in 
the near distance. He might stay and 
scarcely say a word to her,—that, cer- 
tainly, would do no harm. He would 
think it over carefully,—* sleep on it.”’ 
But from that moment he did not give 
the idea of hastening his departure a 
thought, and he slept upon quite differ- 
ent ideas. 
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trying to conceal his exultation and act 
with magnanimity. ‘‘Dissimilarities are 
all very well for a time, until curiosity 
wears off ; but there is nothing like identi- 
cal interests to drive in double harness.”’ 

‘« Yes,’’ answered Mrs. Kerneval, ‘‘ man 
and man, and woman and woman, but 
not man and woman.”’ 











Serpe fi pidberd. 








«« Principle’s 
always the 
same,’’ replied 
Kerneval confi- 
dently. ‘Take 
married peo- 
ple,—it’s the 
same thing, 
even if one of 








And such are the strengths of strong 


men ! 


‘‘ What do you think now?”’ said Ker- 
neval triumphantly. 

Mrs. Kerneval looked meditatively 
along the backs of the cantering ponies, 
for they had been at the village, and 
were on their way home, before making 
reply. 

‘‘T’m puzzled,”’ she said at last. 

‘‘ They have nothing to do with each 
other. Wrexford hardly has anything to 
say to her.’’ 

‘Hardly anything,’’ repeated Mrs. 
Kerneval, almost dolefully. 

‘“You see I was right,’’ he went on, 





them always is leader. They shouldn't 
be harnessed, and they won’t go kindly, 
even tandem, unless they’re alike. Now 
that is the way this thing is working. 
She naturally turns to Everest, who 
knows how to talk her dialect, as it 
were ; who knows her ways, and she his, 
—superciliousness and all. The inevi- 
table has happened. Like seeks like. 
Wrexford and Kitty have fallen apart. 
There’s no god but ‘Society,’ and Mon- 
sieur Conformité is its prophet.” 

‘‘It really looks as though they were 
not getting on together,’’ said Mrs. Ker- 
neval, in a tone of rather softer regret 
than generally follows the non-fulfillment 
of a prophecy. 
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«Why, Nannie,”’ said her husband, 
turning to take a direct look at her, ‘‘ you 
really speak as if you were sorry.”’ 

‘« No,—oh, no,’’ she answered. ‘Still 
I’m glad he don’t care. I should have 
been so sorry if he had put any heart in 
it. He looks to me like a man who could 
feel a thing very deeply.”’ 

‘«« Of course he could ; but it’s nota nice, 
insignificant, all-very-well sort of a girl 
like Kitty that would give Wrexford 
trouble.”’ 

“Only some tall, black-haired, beady- 
eyed, big-boned, high-cheeked woman 
could do that, Isuppose. You men always 
seem so proud of yourselves when you 
fall in love with some sort of a Lady Mac- 
beth,—a Lady Macbeth of the old school ; 
for I think some one has been sensible 
enough to discover that such a woman 
wouldn’t have been equal to all that was 
going on at the Macbeths’. ”’ 

‘‘How often,’’ said Kerneval, solilo- 
quizing, ‘have you said to me, ‘infirm 
of purpose, give me the ’—reins.”’ 

‘There have been times,’’ continued 
Mrs. Kerneval, ‘‘ when it almost seemed 
to me that Wrexford cared for Kitty. 
There was a look in his dark eyes.”’ 

‘‘And now she is talking of his dark 
eyes !”’ 

‘That should have meant something 
if he’s not a disgraceful flirt. Oh, if he 
really, really cared.”’ 

‘« Why shouldn’t he care?’’ asked Ker- 
neval, forgetting some of his theories. 
‘« Kitty’s a nice enough girl to be ‘ cared’ 
on account of herself; Kitty’s a good- 
looking enough girl to excite the in- 
tensest kind of ‘care.’ See here, Nannie, 
that use of the verb ‘to care’ fills a long- 
felt want,—indeed, I’m not sure that I 
shall not have the glory of introducing 
it. Anybody knows that ‘love’ is too 
brutally plain for the most of us nowa- 
days, but ‘ care’ is just the thing.”’ 

‘‘ What nonsense you talk,’’ said Mrs. 
Kerneval, and then, after a pause, «but 
I don’t know that I feel quite safe. I 
had an idea once or twice that Kitty 
was a little—well—interested ; but then, 
of course, you can never tell about a 
girl.”’ 

‘“No?”’ said Kerneval. 

“Tt flatters them to have a number of 
men devoted to them. It’s like receiving 
duplicate wedding-presents ; you may 
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have no use for them, but—it’s a legiti- 
mate subject for pride.’’ : 

«But don’t you think that perhaps 
Kitty might be—I don’t know that I 
like that word—flirting with him ?’’ 

‘‘How do I know, when a girl some- 
times doesn’t know herself? ”’ 

‘¢ Well,’”’ said Kerneval, as they turned 
into the gate, ‘‘you ought to be satis- 
fied. Kitty's safe. You can look Kitty’s 
mother square in the face, like a—woman. 
There’s going to be no romance, no con- 
servatory, no ball, no nothing.”’ 

‘But it might have been very nice,’ 
said Mrs. Kerneval. 

‘«What?”’ 

‘« The conservatory, of course.”’ 


The players sped lightly over the ten- 
nis court. The day was one of those 
splendid days set in crystal, warm 
enough for one to sit still out of doors, 
and yet cool enough for any exertion. 
All the house party, except Mrs. Trevor, 
who was sleeping off a headache, were on 
the lawn. The talk had drifted from one 
thing to another, until finally the subject 
of the marriage of a poor man to a very 
rich girl casually came up. One after 
another of the group, it so happened, 
were called away,—Everest by one of 
his grooms, for Toison d’Or had arrived 
that morning; Etheridge to answer a 
telegram ; Miss Ashwin to a consultation 
with her maid. Only Mrs. Kerneval, 
Kitty Marling, and Wrexford were left. 

‘‘T think it the most cowardly thing a 
man can do,’’ said Wrexford hotly, con- 
tinuing the conversation. 

‘‘Why?’’ asked Mrs. Kerneval. ‘Why 
is it worse for a man than for a woman ?”’ 

‘A man can do anything for him- 
self,’’ replied Wrexford. ‘‘A woman can 
do nothing for herself.’’ 

‘«But suppose he cares for the girl?’’ 
continued Mrs. Kerneval. 

‘‘ That should make no difference,”’ he 
answered uncompromisingly. 

Wrexford was glad that the question 
had arisen: he gave the results of the 
cogitations of many houts with an abso- 
lute pleasure ; in their utterance he found 
justification of himself, and confirmation 
in his resolution. That he was upon his 
defense before Miss Marling never en- 
tered his mind. He had shunned her for 
some time,—not noticeably to all, it is 
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CHARON, WITH A QUICK STRONG BOUND, 
HAS RISEN TO THE JUMP AND 
CLEARED EVERYTHING. 
true; the Kernevals had seen 
it, but they watched with ex- 
ceptional closeness ; but tosuch 
a degree that she must have per- 
ceived it. She must think him 















rude, unappreciative ; and now, cal with 
headlong readiness, he plunged into this 
conversation, clumsily defending himself 
in condemning the imagined man. 

‘« The circumstances are against him,’’ 
he said, answering Mrs. Kerneval’s ques- 
tion. ‘ That is all that can be said.’’ 

‘‘Do you not think it would be rather 
cowardly to surrender to circumstances ?’’ 
said Kitty. 

She had been puzzled by his inatten- 
tion—hurt by it, even ; but she was a very 
humble and unaffected young person of 
simple heart and direct purpose, and she 
blamed herself, and thought that she, 
perhaps, had said something that might 
have been misunderstood. And _ she 
spoke, gently, half-shyly, glad of 
opportunity to try and break the con- 
straint that had existed, and, as she 
spoke, intently watched the ball flying in 
a smart ‘‘rally.’’ 

‘Unquestionably,’ said Wrexford, ad- 
dressing himself directly to her, «‘ but in 
the case we suppose there is only one 
thing to be done,—one only possible 
thing by which circumstances can be 
mastered. The man must make himself 
rich, and that can not be done in a short 
-perhaps never.’’ 


time,- 





said 
Kitty, and then, and in louder tone, she 


“ But suppose the girl cares?” 


called: ‘*Good, Mr. Dakayne, 
did serve !’’ 

‘« Still it must be the same 

‘‘Wouldn’t that be rather hard for the 
girl?’’ she asked. ‘‘Unfair?’’ 

“Tt might be hard for both,’’ he re- 
plied ; ‘‘but I do not see that it would 
be unfair.’’ 

Mrs. Kerneval, who had been looking 
from one to the other with a curious little 
smile, here sprang to her feet. 

‘‘There!’’ she said. ‘Of course, I for- 
got to tell Jarvis that there would be 
people from out of the house at din- 
ner.”’ 

‘‘Let me go, 
torily. 

‘Impossible, I must go myself. I 
shall have to see about the flowers. 
Last night the table looked like a public 
square.”’ 

And Mrs. Kerneval moved quickly 
toward the house. Where now is your 
worldly wisdom, O most vigilant of 
chaperones! where now is your duty 
to Kitty’s mother? Was there ever 
more need of your watchful presence ? 
Is it thus you acquit yourself in your 


—a splen- 


” 


said Wrexford, perfunc- 
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trust ? 
all times, leave your post? 
Kerneval, why? 

There was a moment’s silence. 

‘“Itis unfair,’ said Kitty, as if noth- 
ing had happened, ‘because she might 
have to suffer for something for which 
she was not to blame.”’ 

‘« Fate,”’ he answered grimly. 

‘« Then the money is more than she is. 
That is not exactly nice,—not at all com- 
plimentary to—the girl.’’ 

‘But that would not be it,’’ said 
Wrexford. “Can not you understand 
that the man might care so very much 
that he could not marry her ?’’ 

‘‘No,’’? she answered slowly, ‘‘I can 
not understand that.”’ 

‘‘He could not endure to receive any- 
thing from one to whom he would wish 
to give all.”’ 

‘« That may be a man’s way ; a woman, 
when she cares, is glad and proud to re- 
ceive. But the man’s way would be very 
silly. A girl would always know the 
truth. And, besides, it would always be 
as great a pleasure for her to give as for 
him.”’ 

‘*But she would despise the man who 
would only receive.”’ 

“It would be a strange, false pride 
that would permit such a feeling,’’ she 
said, with a slight indignation. «A girl 
doesn’t want to be treated as if she were 
some strange, unnatural creature. She 
wants to be treated as a human being 
should be. If she can do anything, 
which she so rarely can, she wants to 
do it. If she has any money that she 
can give,—and, no matter how much it 
is, it is very little——she wants to give 
gs . 
‘*The world has always thought as I 
do.’’ 

‘I don’t care. It is often a very stupid 
world. All the girls that I know think 
in that way,—that is, all the nice girls.”’ 

‘‘ And all the men that I know,’’ he 
answered, half laughing at last, « think 
as I do,—that is, all the nice men.” 

‘Then the nice girls who happen to 
be rich can never be married to the nice 
men who happen to be poor."’ 

‘« That is the logical result, I admit.”’ 

‘‘T have heard girls,’’ she continued, 
‘‘talk about this often and often,—rich 
girls,—and they all said that it was cruel 


Oh, why is it that you now, of 
Why, Mrs. 
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that because a girl had money she must 
live unnaturally. Rich girls—they have 
told me many times what they think— 
are like other girls, when they can be; 
it is a humiliation to them that people 
should always think of their money. If 
the world only knew how they hated it 
sometimes,’’—and she went on eagerly 
and self-forgetfully,—‘‘ you never can 
tell how much it is yourself, and how 
much it is—something else. It is so 
hard not to become cynical and disa- 
greeable,—or so it seems to me from 
what I have noticed about some very 1ich 
people I know. There are really a great 
many simple-hearted men and women 
who are rich, and who are fearfully mis- 
understood ; many whose ability, whose 
accomplishments, are utterly forgotten 
because ’’—and she spoke now with warm 
indignation—« the world stares and won- 
ders at their—money.”’ 

«« Yes,’’ said Wrexford. 

“It is hard,’’ said Kitty, the gust of 
her feeling not quite blown by, ‘to be 
very rich.”’ 

“It is hard to be very poor,’’ said 
Wrexford bitterly, and forgetting, in its 
meaning to him, what a truism he was 
uttering. 

‘¢ Yes,” 
hard.”’ 

‘‘It is hard to be rich when others are 
poor ; hard to be poor when others are 
rich.”’ 

‘‘T have caught you ina fallacy,’’ she 
said. ‘How can any one be poor unless 
some one is rich, or rich unless some one 
is poor?”’ 

‘« But one may be poor and not suffer 
from it,—hardly know it even’’—he said, 
and then he finished bitterly—«: until he 
may find that his poverty holds him from 
what he might—from—’”’ but he paused. 

She said nothing. 

‘«« Then ’’—he continued, speaking more 
loudly, for the game was done, and the 
others approached,—‘‘the ethical diffi- 
culty begins.”’ 

“Still’’-—she began, but the players 
drew very near—‘‘don’t you think,’’— 
rising, and with evident change of what 
she was about to say—‘‘ that we are rap- 
idly drifting into talking like a poor arti- 
cle in 7he Nineteenth Century ?”’ 


sighed Kitty, ‘itis all very 


‘« How is it now?’’ said Mrs. Kerneval, 














in most inexplicable glee. ‘‘ How about 
dissimilarities and interests in common 
and such stuff? ’’ 

Kerneval shook his head silently. 

« Aren’t you glad there’s only a little 
time left?’’ he asked. «The ‘ Point to 
Point’ is the day after to-morrow, and 
she’s going the next day.”’ 

‘« Not a bit of it,’’ said Mrs. Kerneval. 

«« What ?”’ 

‘«She says she is having a good time, 
and so has put off the Lumleys and is 
going to stay.”’ 

‘« And you asked her !’”’ 

‘“‘Of course. I could not turn Kitty 
out of the house, could I ?”’ 

And Kerneval half-sang slowly : 


The chameleon sang, and so sang he: 

“ Oh, I diet on woman’s constancy ; 

It’s thinner food than my usual fare, 
And I grow so stout on thick cuts of air.” 


‘‘What nonsense is that? Some of 
your own making, of course,’’ interrupted 
Mrs. Kerneval. 

«Part of a song I’m getting up to send 
to ‘ Kitty’s mother.’”’ 

‘‘Toison d’Or is sure to win,’’ said 
Mrs. Kerneval, changing the subject. 
‘What a pity. It was too bad of Ever- 
est to bring that horse here,—almost a 
professional. My Baccarat might have 
had some chance if he hadn’t.”’ 

They were turning from the stables 
where Mrs. Kerneval had just seen her 
horse, and she now mourned over the 
glory that might have perhaps been won. 

‘“No possible chance for Baccarat 
now,’’ said Kerneval, in the regulation 
husband manner. 

‘‘How I wish one of our horses could 
win something some time. The cup this 
year is very handsome.”’ 

‘“Very,’’ responded Kerneval, ‘ and 
perhaps—’’ and then he stopped. 

‘« Perhaps what ?”’ 

‘«« Perhaps—nothing.”’ 

‘‘As you say,’’ she said pointedly, 
‘“‘ perhaps—nothing.”’ 

There was momentary silence. 

‘There’s onething I don’t understand,” 
she went on, with aroused suspicion ; ‘I 
have seen Mr. Wrexford, from my win- 
dow, going to the stables, two mornings, 
long before any one ought to think of 
being down. I wonder why he was go- 
ing there.’’ 
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«« He used to know Carney ; they were 
in Afghanistan at the same time,’’ said 
Kerneval, certain that his wife knew that 
particular tone too well to believe a word 
that he said. ‘They take a morning 
pull at the briarwood and talk over old 
times together.”’ 

‘It was perfectly shameful in Everest,’’ 
she said, returning to the subject of her 
great grievance, and with her mind so 
full of it that she could think of nothing 
else. ‘‘ And just to show himself off to 
Kitty.”’ 

Kerneval whistled softly. 

«‘Baccarat would certainly have had 
it,’’ she went on. ‘I'd do anything for 
anybody who'd beat Toison d’Or.”’ 

‘‘I may remind you of that some time,”’ 
responded Kerneval mildly. 

But Mrs. Kerneval did not deign to ask 
him what he meant. 





It is the night before the « Point to 
Point.’’ The residents of the country, 
with all their guests, are gathered at the 
Kernevals’ fora dance. The hall has been 
cleared. The musicians have been brought 
from the neighboring city. The place is 
really crowded. The low roll of confused 
voices, the rattle of laughter, the susurrus 
of lower speech, the ringing piano, the 
nimble strains of the violins, the rush of 
quick feet, the swish and sheen of the 
dresses, the flash of passing faces, make 
it seem more like a real ball than a casual 
country gathering. Several of the men 
are to ride in the race to-morrow, but no 
thought of the stiff work before them re- 
strains. They dance as if the morning 
was to be one of quietness and repose. 

For more than an hour Wrexford has 
been absent. It is nearly twelve o’clock, 
and Kitty Marling has danced with quick 
change and with excited look that Mrs. 
Kerneval has watched in curious study, 
—with Everest, with Etheridge, with 
Bobby Chatto, with anybody. Wrexford 
at last, standing on the landing of the 


.Stairs, looks over the dancers swift in 


their change and interchange. He sees 
Kitty on the farther side of the hall. He 
descends and makes his way to her as 
best he can. There is much that he 
wants to say to her, and to say forcefully 
and well ; yet here and now may be the 
only place and time to say anything but 
formal words. 
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««Can I have a dance, Miss Marling ?”’ 
is all the occasion permits him now to 
utter. 

‘““Yes, Mr. Wrexford,’’ she replies, 
with beating heart, and with the sur- 
roundings a trifle hazy. 

They had taken a half dozen turns half 
round the hall before either spoke, and 
then Wrexford said almost impatiently : 

‘It is hard one can not put on a festal 
spirit with a festal dress.”’ 

‘‘And should dress and spirits corre- 
spond? How strange we would all look, 
black, blue, many-colored.”’ 

“It’s better that in such a place we 
should be assimilated,’’ he said. 

‘« We soon are.’’ 

*«T have tried all night,’’ he replied, 
«to be overcome by a becoming giddi- 
ness.”’ 

«« And you have failed? ’’ 

‘«« Utterly.”’ 

They paused, standing near a doorway. 

‘«« Give me the scene that would be con- 
genial,’ she said, ‘‘and I will tell you 
what you think.” 


‘« My palette is too thin. I could not 


compose a background wild enough.”’ 
«Why not try a lighter—something— 


like—like—Watteau's L’/ndifferent ?”’ 
she said mischievously. 

He looked down at her quickly. 

«Or,’’ she went on laughing, ‘use 
Salvator’s ‘savage brush.’ ’’ 

For the instant he did not speak. 

‘‘I would want space and darkness,”’ 
he said at last. 

‘«In space is helplessness ; in darkness 
despair,’’ she said vaguely. 

‘‘ How well you interpret me,’’ he re- 
sponded. ‘‘I would have such a landscape 
as Jane Eyre saw, all, only approach to de- 
tail, with a gleaming something, losing 
itself in vacuity.”’ 

‘« That must mean—apathy.”’ 

‘« No, not apathy,’’ he answered quickly 
—‘‘inadequacy.”’ 

“TI did not expect,’’ she said softly, 
‘‘such an admission from you.”’ , 

‘‘ Miss Marling,’’ he said abruptly, «I 
am going away.”’ 

She looked up quickly,—questioningly. 

‘‘T have just received a telegram from 
my paper that I must start immediately.”’ 
He opened his left hand, and she saw 
that it held one of those yellow papers 
that so many regard as ‘deadly asps 
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about to sting,’’ as Motley says in his 
Correspondence. ‘I do not know where 
I am to go,”’ he continued, ‘‘I suspect it 
may be to my old stamping-ground—Bul- 
garia. I believe there’s some new trou- 
ble over there.”’ 

‘When will you start?’’ 

‘‘T have telegraphed for leave to stay 
over to-morrow, but have received no 
answer. I certainly must go the next 
day. When I came, I could not imagine 
that it would be so painful to me to leave 
any place. And since I came—how 
short the time is!—so much has hap- 
pened.”’ 

‘Does it seem so to you? To me it 
seems that there has been very little.”’ 

She did not realize what she said; she 
only felt, in an indistinct way, that all 
had been very simple. He was going 
away. That was all she clearly felt 
now. She had known, of course, that he 
must go soon, but still it seemed sur- 
prising and unnatural that he was going. 
And—she started as she thought it—the 
minutes were passing, and soon some 
one would claim her for some promised 
dance. Then they would part—with a 
final, formal word or two—and that 
would be all. She could not have ex- 
pected anything else; and yet it seemed 
very surprising, something that should 
not happen. But circumstances are al- 
ways so strong, and human beings— 
especially human girls—so very weak. 

‘‘I have seen you, and that is a great 
deal,’’ he said uncertainly, unsteadily. 
‘‘T have known you—as you are——’”’ 

‘“‘T hope you will not think so. Iam 
not always as stupid as I have been 
here.”’ 

Wrexford did not speak. 

The minutes were in quick run, and 
yet they said but little, and that little in 
scarcely apprehended words,—in words 
utterly inexpressive of all that crowded 
brain and heart. 

‘“‘T can not hope,—I can only wish,”’ 
said Wrexford desperately, at last, ‘that 
you could know what this time has been 
to me.’”’ 

‘«“Why can you not hope—if you ex- 
plain ?’’ 

‘‘ There are some things,’’ he went on 
earnestly, ‘‘that can never be known. 
There are some cases when the world— 
fate—whatever it may be called—is so 
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strong that the truth must be crushed 
back—down—out.”’ 

««‘Surely,"’ she said, ‘‘the truth is al- 
ways more than anything else.”’ 

‘‘The truth may do wrong because the 
conditions are inconsonant.”’ 

‘«Because it is not the whole truth,”’ 
she said, in clear, raised voice. ‘It is 
often the small, miserable, doubtful, un- 
spoken part that makes the trouble.”’ 

«Do you think that any one dare.tell 
the whole truth ?’’ he asked eagerly. 

The dance, she knew, was about to end. 
This would be the last time they would 
talk together unheeded and unhindered 
by others. Still in strange, inexplicable 
mood or whim or waywardness, she did 
not prolong the time, nor did she answer. 

‘‘Come,’’ she commanded suddenly, 
‘« we will have one more turn.”’ 

Without a word from him they joined 
the dancers. 

He was bitterly hurt. She must have 
done this, he thought, that no more 
might be said. It was very hard, and 
he was silent. He felt that to-night, if 
never before, she, in her quick sensitive- 
ness, with her nature touched to finest 


issues, could not fail to apprehend much 
that beat and burned beside her, and 
hardly could be kept unexpressed. And 


when he was so soon to goaway! Put 
the dance that she had proposed—hardly 
with knowledge of what she did—in 
some strange perversity, some half-recog- 
nized impulse toward flight, some in- 
stinct of escape,—the last few immeasur- 
able minutes were, to her, minutes of 
blinding, conflicting thoughts struggling 
in inexplicable confusion. 

By some chance the waltz they played 
was ‘‘Only To-night,’’ and, as she danced, 
the well-worn air suggested the words of 
the melodramatic song, and overbore all 
real thought : 


“Only this once, only this once, dance with me, love, 
to-night.”’ 


At any other time she would have 
smiled at them, but now they seemed 
strangely significant, almost fateful : 
“After to-night, after to-night, what will to-mor- 

row be? 


You in the light, I in the night, out on the rolling 
sea.” 


She could hardly bear the insistent 
strain : 
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‘*A rose that is dead, a word that is said, a dream 
that comes no more.”’ 


And again the soft burden of the hack- 
neyed song seemed to sigh down the 
hall: 

“Only to-night, only to-night.” 


‘‘Take me somewhere,—anywhere,”’ 
she said, as she stopped ; ‘‘I shall stifle 
here.”’ 

He drew aside a forti2re and led her 
into a small room opening from the hall. 


In what particular words two people 
arrive at the mutual and avowed recogni- 
tion of the fact that they love one an- 
other is always their best-prized secret. 
Even time and place are generally unac- 
knowledged, but the words none will ever 
tell. Try and see. Perhaps they are very 
simple words,—so simple that, put into 
harsh, communicable phrase, they might 
seem foolish, silly, weak. But whatever 
they are, ask and you will assuredly not 
be told. Away down in the heart they are 
held as a most precious possession,—a 
memory often powerful to sustain, effi- 
cient to encourage. Though they be the 
most awkward and unintended expres- 
sions, forced from the unreasoning inten- 
sity of the heart, they are preserved in 
the jewel chamber of the soul as classic 
models of diction. Does any person sup- 
pose that Shakespeare used one of his 
golden phrasings of the thought proper 
to this critical juncture when he made 
love? Did any individual ever say any- 
thing but the most unexpected words at 
that pivotal moment on which the whole 
life revolves? Can any one imagine 
Wrexford, the hero of a dozen engage- 
ments, entering this save with the most 
timorous feelings, forgetting all his ready 
wit and fund of experience, and thinking 
himself crushed into despair when he is 
on the verge of victory? For all the 
other divergences in life Cupid compen- 
sates in a measure, by leveling the most 
masterly and cultured, along with the 
most simple, at such a crisis, sharing 
with Birth and Death in the abrogation 
of rank when a vital epoch is at hand. 
The sacredness of the setting in which 
such a scene is framed is too precious 
for exhibition. Nor shall such delicate 
shrinking things be here dragged from 
beyond the thick portiere. 
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Two, three dances had passed, and as 
the waltz from Dorothy,—not too well 
rendered, to be sure, by the musicians, but 
always to be fragrant with memories to 
those two beyond the forti2re who had 
heard it and who yet had not heard it, 
—it is in the listener, and not in the 
merit of the music’s performance, that its 
influence often lies; for more thoughts, 
more tears of joy and sorrow, more glori- 
ous dreams, have come at the summons 
of some droning hand-organ, than at the 
haughty behest of any crushing, crash- 
ing headquarters’ band,—as the waltz 
from Dorothy rose over the hall, Wrex- 
ford and Kitty Marling—she with the 
rosy flush that was the afterglow of the 
happy blush that had just ljt up her 
cheeks—stepped bravely into the hall. 

‘*Now will you believe,’’ she said in 
low tone, ‘‘ that I think the truth is more 
than anything else ?’’ 

And while the refrain of Dorothy’s 
song filled the room they glided into the 
dance, she shyly whispering its words: 

“ Then swear to be good and true.” 


Eleven starters were on the ground. 
At the dinner the night before, it was 


pretty well known who were going to 
ride, but what horses were entered was 


still somewhat doubtful. Every new 
arrival, therefore, was watched with 
great interest. The Kerneval party came 
early, largely owing to the urgency of 
Miss Marling, who had never before, in 
her short life, been so excited. She was 
almost in a delirium of exalted thought, 
of soft, bewildered feeling. It was a world 
of delight, of inspiriting joy, gayety, and 
of gallantry,—where there was something 
to be done in which there would be con- 
test, and in which there would be vic- 
tory. As on the day of the first hunt, 
she sat upon the box, but this time the 
driver was Kerneval. Mrs. Kerneval, 
certain that Baccarat could not win, had 
successfully opposed his desire to ride, 
and now Kitty Marling, sitting by his 
side, plied him with question upon ques- 
tion more or less explicit, more or less 
technical: had that horse “staying 
power?’’ would this one’s ‘‘ strength in 
shoulder tell over the heavy land?’’ when 
would they know where ‘the finishing 
point’? was? and how soon would they 
start? To these and others Kerneval 
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made answer as best he could, for the 
bays under his hand were almost as rest- 
less as the hunters, and he was looking 
anxiously for Wrexford, who had not yet 
appeared. Could anything have hap- 
pened? He felt more responsibility than 
if he were going to ride himself. 

Three of the most promising horses 
were already gathered at the starting 
place,—one with his rider mounted, the 
other two led about by grooms. Kwa- 
sind—a very late entry, a handsome 
gray of great power and fine propor- 
tions—stood second favorite, Toison d’Or, 
of course, being first; Grisette—a golden 
sorrel, active, intelligent, almost, it 
seemed, with a woman’s quick wit—was a 
good third. Tattoo—a neat roan, a trifle 
light, perhaps, young, but with great 
possibilities—was a not bad fourth. 

Everest rides up on a hack, followed 
by a groom leading Toison d’Or. He 
alights quickly, throws the reins to his 
man, and, standing on the hub of a fore 
wheel of the break, looks up at Kitty 
Marling. 

‘*Won’t you wish me good luck?’’ he 
asked, recklessly committing himself to 
a position in which an answer might not 
be all that he thinks his dignity de- 
mands—something that, with his “ sys- 
tem,’’ he is generally careful not to do. 

‘‘Certainly,’’ says Miss Marling, her 
thoughts elsewhere ; ‘‘ I hope you won’t 
break your neck—at all.”’ 

‘‘ That is only half a wish,’’ he replied, 
in his best, well-practiced tenderness of 
tone. ‘Can not you wish me success ?’’ 

‘«Oh,”’ she cries, ‘‘ the splendid horse ! 
Is Mr. Wrexford going to ride?”’ 

Kerneval looks down the road and 
smiles with satisfaction. Charon at last, 
and in splendid form ! 

‘« That,’’ said Kerneval, innocently, « is 
Charon.”’ 

‘« But I have never seen him.”’ 

‘‘He has not been in a hunt since you 
were here.”’ 

Everest, too, sees the horse and rider, 
and gets down from the hub an unan- 
swered and apprehensive man. Not that 
his confidence in Toison d’Or is for an 
instant shaken ; all that he fears is that 
Wrexford, even if beaten, as he must 
surely be, will ‘‘make capital,” as he 
puts it, out of the exploit. 

But Wrexford does not take his place, 














even for a word with Kitty. It would not 
be wise to bring Charon into the crowd. 
His blood is up already. His veins are 
swelling. A fleck of foam lies on his 
neck. The noise, the assembled car- 
riages, might make him altogether un- 
manageable. 

The last arrival has caused a visible 
stir. The coachmen and grooms, seeing 
Wrexford’s mount, nod to each other in 
commendation. Those who are to ride, 
stare. With Charon there enters a new 
element in the race, with which it is im- 
possible now to reckon. Mrs. Kerneval 
perceives that something unexpected has 
occurred. She looks around, sees Wrex- 
ford, and recognizes Charon. She is 
glad, provoked, all in a moment. 

‘‘ The man is always doing something 
he oughtn’t to do, by doing just what he 
ought,’’ she thinks. What effect will 
such a performance not have upon Kit- 
ty’s young, quick-kindling fancy ? 

‘See,’ she says to Mrs. Trevor, 
‘‘there’s Wrexford on Charon. Did you 
ever know anything so foolhardy, so 
splendid? ’”’ 

Mrs. Trevor, whose admiration for 
strong men and brave deeds is as vigor- 
ous as always; Mrs. Trevor, by no means 
unaware of anything around her; Mrs. 
Trevor, who has known every shifting 
thought, every flash of feeling, that 
troubled her hostess ; Mrs. Trevor, who, 
days ago, had arrayed herself upon the 
side of romance and irrationality,—Mrs. 
Trevor nodded to the new arrival and 
then turned to Mrs. Kerneval. 

‘‘That’s the way to win a woman,”’ 
she says, ‘‘if not a race.”’ 

The start is to be from a small hill, on 
top of which there is a plateau, and across 
which passes an unfenced road. Here 
the carriages, carts, drags, the ridden 
horses not in the race, are gathered, 
ready to start toward the finishing-point 
as soon as it is made known. All are 
more than attentive. The spirit that 
makes every one take sides in a contest 
is up; and, the sense of danger giving 
strength to all that is felt, attention 
mounts to absorbing interest. Mrs. 
Trevor is lost ina sort of experienced 
delight, without wholly losing her crit- 
ical outlook; Mrs. Kerneval is aglow 
with mingled feelings, through which 
runs one leading desire that the stable— 
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Charon—Wrexford may win; Miss Ash- 
win, usually so inert, is for once aroused; 
the Lyddington girls are rapturously, 
flutteringly, giddily agitated, and Kitty 
Marling, with coming and going color, 
is wildly, deeply, irrepressibly excited. 

The day is really cold. Along the 
hollows by the roadside the little pools 
are rimmed with crackling ice, and the 
grass in places is filigreed with frost. 
The leaves have nearly all fallen, and the 
trees in the distance, with grayly black 
trunks, soften to purple where the inter- 
lacing branches are lost against the sky. 
The rearguard of Autumn, in brave flight 
and beneath its tattered flag, is at its last 
stand. But the languorous months can 
no longer hold array. The Winter has 
crossed the Appenines. The ground is 
already won. But the horses,—there is 
more promise of performance in them 
than usually is to be found upon a 
warmer day. They exhibit every form of 
equine impatience. With pawing hoof, 
with tossing head, with distended nos- 
trils, they stand in uneasy, irregular line 
eager for the start. 

The M. F. H. rides before them as a 
colonel might ride before his regiment, 
to give quick words beforeacharge. He 
points far off across the country, glitter- 
ing in the sunshine. 

‘*Do you see the dead pine on Barton’s 
Mount ?’’ he asks. 

A shout of assent answers him from 
the riders. 

‘‘ That is the finish,’’ he says, and then 
draws aside. 

The riders bring, as nearly as possible, 
the horses into line, for they know what 
is to be done and are quivering, glow- 
ing with excitement more intense than 
any the men exhibit. 

**Go!”’ 

And they are away. 

From the hilltop, the land, divided 
into several plowed fields, falls gently 
to the edge of a wood. The horses take 
the first fence well together, Kwasind 
slightly leading. Charon, who, at the 
moment the word was given, had reared 
outrageously, and who, had it not been 
for Wrexford’s perfect management, 
would have bolted then and there, is, 
however, only a short distance behind. 
And then comes Toison d’Or, and then 
the crowd. Everest’s horse is puzzled, 
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a little nervous. He does not understand 
this wild work. In all his career he has 
not been called upon to do the like. 
Filled with his triumphs at Rockaway, 
at Saratoga, at Baltimore, he seems con- 
temptuous of this country work and 
takes it too indifferently. Everest feels 
that his horse is unsettled, and grows im- 
patient. With a rush he puts him in 
the lead. Toison d’Or seems to resent 
such interference ; the ex/ente cordiale—as 
important between horse and rider as be- 
tween nation and nation—is, at least for 
the time, lost. But the open land is soon 
passed. The farther fence of the first field 
is high, and just within the edge of the 
wood. Some shirk it, and think to gain 
by going round, and are irretrievably 
out of the race. But the most keep 
straight on. There is one awkward fall. 
The others are over. Wrexford follows 
closely Everest’s jump, half a dozen pan- 
els further down, where he has seen that 
the landing is clearer, and for a few min- 
utes he in turn leads. Now sinking his 
head to his horse’s shoulder to avoid a 
projecting branch, now swerving aside 
to escape a tree trunk, he hurries at a 


quick gallop through the wood. The 
finishing-point is lost from sight. Every 
bound of his horse may be carrying him 


astray. He can see no one, but he can 
hear others, as he is, crashing along. 
And now chance enters into the contest. 
But, as with all men of true action, there 
runs through Wrexford’s nature a thread 
of fatalism,—fatalism, or that confidence 
in the appositeness and consonance of 
things—if such words may be here used— 
as makes such men surrender all to for- 
tune and the time with unquestioning 
trust. He holds on, blindly, unreserv- 
edly sweeping forward, his horse almost 
without guidance, as before, in his life, 
he has thrown the reins upon the neck of 
circumstance and trusted in the onrush 
to the outcome. What will he find on 
the other side of the obscuring wood? 
Already he begins to see the light of the 
open between the crowded trunks, and 
soon he has reached the low, decaying 
rails upon the farther side of the woods, 
over which Charon leaps with contemp- 
tuous snort two feet higher than is nec- 
essary. The woods have thinned the 
‘« field.’’ Some have lost their way, and, 
riding wildly, finally bring up a mile or 
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more away from the finish. With one 
look back along the fringe of the timber, 
Wrexford sees who really are his oppo- 
nents. Toison d’Or leads ; Kwasind is 
well up ; Grisette is ‘‘ there ;’’ but Tattoo 
is missing. And Sesame—from the start 
thought to be a horse not without a 
chance—has come well through, and is 
now tearing along but a little behind the 
others. Between these four and Charon 
lies the race, now really begun, and as yet 
not half run. In a moment Charon is 
with the others, and they surge on almost 
together. With no knowledge of what is 
before, with no possibility of knowing 
when skill will be needed, and when only 
a horse’s strength, it can not be a ‘‘ wait- 
ing race.’”’ There must be ‘ going’’ 
from the first; ‘‘going’’ as long as 
wind will last, and limb will stand it; 
‘‘going,’’ and nothing but “ going,’”’ un- 
til the finish. Now they ride at almost 
full steeplechase speed. It is not Par- 
sifal now. All along Charon’s lineage 
there are famous ancestors from whom 
he has inherited strength without heavi- 
ness, heart, lungs, and, from some one 
only,—it is so individual, so characteris- 
tic,—‘‘ head.’’ Wrexford knows that the 
horse can do anything if he will, and so 
far he has done splendidly. But now 
along those fine lines over which come 
wholly inexplicable conviction, Wrex- 
ford feels that the devil of perversity 
is aroused in the animal, and is busy 
stirring the spirit of rebellion which 
he never believed he had thoroughly 
quelled. A low paling is before them. 
The jump is nothing, but Charon flatly 
refuses. It is a moment of bitter disap- 
pointment, almost of agony to Wrexford. 
As he turns his horse for another trial, 
he sees the others go over the fence and 
sweep swiftly on. 

Away off on a hillside, whence, by a 
cross-cut, a point can be reached from 
which the finish can be seen, Kerneval’s 
break has stopped. Kitty Marling stands 
looking through Kerneval’s field-glass at . 
the black horse—always the black horse 
—her heart beats, keeping pace with his 
bounds, and now almost stopping as the 
black horse stands still. 

‘‘He has stopped! He has stopped !”’ 
she cries, seizing Kerneval by the arm. 

With quick gesture Kerneval catches the 
glass from her hand and looks earnestly. 
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‘«« But he will win,”’ says Kitty. ‘He 
will win.”’ 

Shaking his head, he hands the glass 
back. 

Charon ‘‘rushes’’ the jump and is 
over. The stop has been really trifling, 
but even Grisette is already a field ahead. 
The race is indeed desperate. Suddenly, 
as he locks ahead, Wrexford sees the 
leaders swerve to the right. For the mo- 
ment he can not understand the action ; 
then he perceives the reason. Along the 
fence before him is stretched a treacher- 
ous barbed wire, shining and jagged, sure 
to bring to earth the horse that touches 
it. A slight rail runs above it, and if 
Charon will ‘‘take’’ this without break- 
ing it, he can regain his place. But will 
he clear it? It is his only chance, and 
Wrexford takes it. Now he is at it,—now 
he is safely on the other side, and now 
Wrexford rides with the rest. Charon, 
as if ashamed of his contumacy, tears 
on with a speed fast even for a flat 
race. 

It is indeed «‘ going’? now. Not an- 
other inch of speed, not another ounce of 
effort, seems possible for Charon. Bend- 
ing forward in his saddle, in the exulta- 
tion, in the exaltation, of the minute, 
Wrexford feels the powerful, straight- 
on, scarce undulating stride; sees the 
stretched and sinewy neck, the ears so 
soft, and which can be so quick in mo- 
tion,—low, flat, still, like the wings of 
sleeping martins. The gladness of speed, 
the madness of motion, quickened in zest 
by unfelt sense of danger, possess him. 
And into his mind, from what source at 
such a moment who knows, come the 
words of Burger’s ‘‘Leonore,’’ and he 
calls them aloud as he speeds on : 


“ 


-hurre, hurre, hop, hop, hop, 
Gings fort in sausendem Gallop,”’ 


—and then the rhythm changes, and he 
cries out the words of the waltz song of 
the night before,—the song of Dorothy : 


** Then swear to be good and true.” 


Grisette is passed, and Sesame is left 
behind. Only Kwasind is between him 
and Toison d’Or. Now, Kwasind, too, is 
passed, and is hopelessly lost. Toison 
d’Or is only three lengths ahead, and 
with only half a mile to be run. 

As Wrexford takes one look back he 
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catches sight of the glitter of the har- 
ness of the carriage-horses as they stand 
afar off, but yet where the finish can be 
seen. There is the Kerneval break, and 
there is Kitty. 

There is but one jump more, and then 
an easy up-hill “runin.’’ But that jump 
is indeed a ‘‘ rasper,’’—the toughest thing 
in the whole course. A high fence of 
unyielding rails is lined by a hedge, that 
upon its other side is protected by a stiff 
railing a little lower than the fence itself, 
and therefore really the more puzzling. 
On either side is a ditch. It is a well- 
known place, and in the hunts is carefully 
avoided. Nor was it intended that it 
should be in the course to-day, but in 
the woods both Wrexford and Everest 
have veered a little to the right, as is al- 
ways the tendency, and thus had brought 
the jump straight before them and the 
finish. Charon is gaining. Toison d’Or 
does not slacken or falter. It is almost 
fearful, such contention, ravenous of feet, 
inches, hair-breadths. 

Kitty Marling, with every fibre at ten- 
sion, and with one thought only, stands 
trembling, clmost falling from the box. 
Mrs. Trevor tries to call Mrs. Kerneval’s 
attention to the girl, and asks Kerneval 
to take care of her, but neither heeds her 
words. 

It were almost to ask the body to run 
past its life,—to leave it behind,—to call 
upon the horses for one effort more. And 
yet the passions of the men are up,— 
stirred by such contention as is the joy of 
men looking to reward than which there 
is none other so high, so sweet. Charon 
is gaining,—gaining. Now the Horses 
run side by side. But the last jump is 
near. A stumble—the slightest check— 
now is defeat. Charon leads at last,— 
only a nose, to be sure, but still he leads. 
Now he is a length ahead, and in an in- 
stant the leap must be taken. As Toison 
d’Or falls behind, a blind unreasoning 
rage seizes Everest. Wild with anger he 
rides at the jump. Toisond’Or is a glori- 
ous animal, but unaccustomed to such 
usage. The deep thrust of the spur and 
the heavy cut of the crop madden him, 
and, ‘‘taking off out of his stride,’ 
he strikes the farther rail and comes 
down in the ditch with a broken leg,— 
the victim of his master’s overmaster- 
ing passion. But Charon—Charon, with 
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quick, strong bound that Wrexford felt 
as the aeronaut must feel the leap from 
the receding earth, Charon has risen to 
the jump and with seeming instantaneous 
poise in air, with that added, inexpli- 
cable, self-extending ‘‘ second spring ’’— 
has cleared everything and is already 
over. 

And now, covered with foam, 

“as when a drift wind shakes 
Black clouds in pieces, and plucks snow, in great and 
plumy flakes, 

From their soft bosoms, till the ground be wholly 

cloth'd in white,” 


Charon with Wrexford gallops over the 
smooth meadows, over the dried grasses, 
gray in the cold sunshine, past the 
dead pine, the winner of the ‘Point to 
Point.”’ 


Why write more? When he has asked 
and she has answered, the bourn of a 
tale is reached; all else is surplusage. 
A pair of lovers are the protagonists in 
the world’s drama. Theirs are the parts ; 
the rest mere supports,—utility men and 
women. What were the gray, grim earth 


without its lovers, renewing by their 
presence, by their inspiration, by the 
sight of their glorious childness, the 
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strong and simple in human hearts. For 
the young, they area promise ; forthe old 
a memory. A thousand hopes go forth 
with them, and with them are possibil- 
ities of endless good. All make way for 
them as for a royal pair. In the dance 
they lead ; at the feast theirs is the head 
of the table. All are ready to serve them. 
They are essential humanity. For them 
to laugh and cry and kiss before or after 
the laugh or the tear,—for this was the 
universe created, the great scheme of 
things swung beneath the heavens,— 
or at least so it seems to them, and so 
it often seems to others. 


‘You have behaved outrageously,’’ 
said Mrs. Kerneval to Wrexford, with a 
kind of gladness, gilt severity, when she 
was told all. 

‘*But you have won a conservatory,”’ 
said Kerneval. 

«I will never forgive you,’’ she con- 
tinued, still addressing Wrexford. 

‘«Remember,’’ remonstrated Kerneval, 
‘“‘that you said you would do anything 
for any one who'd beat Toison d’Or, 
and Wrexford has won the race,—Kitty, 
—all and everything,—and by the unex- 
pected aid of ‘The Dark Horse.’ ”’ 
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HE PRESSURE OF WINTER.— With the 

opening of the winter, there recurs 
the annual necessity of caring for those 
who have not been able to provide for 
themselves. Is it not a little curious 
that this word pro-vide, implying prep- 
aration for the future, is losing that 
original meaning, and is carelessly used 
as if it referred to present need ? 

The truth is, and in these prosperous 
days we ought all of us to remember it, 
that ninety-nine per cent. of the people 
of this country are able to pro-vide for 
themselves. The statistics occasionally 
printed by alarmists, in which they try 
to make us believe that everybody is a 
beggar, or nearly everybody, are all mis- 
leading. <‘‘ You can prove everything by 
statistics,’’ said Mr. Canning, ‘‘ except 
the truth.’’ If any moral suasion, or any 
legislation, or any miracle, in short, could 
make people ‘‘ provide’’ for themselves, 
every one who is not maimed or sick can 
make such provision in America. It is 
safe to say that ninety-nine people out of 
a hundred do, to a very large extent. 

* ¥ * 

THE pro-vision would not be necessary 
if America had the climate of Pitcairn’s 
Island or of Tahiti. Then everybody 
would walk out when he wanted a ban- 
ana, and would eat the banana, and if 
he chose would lie down under the tree 
and goto sleep. Our bananas are called 
apples and Indian corn and pigs and 
sheep and oxen. They are not so evenly 
distributed as bananas are in Tahiti, and 
they require from everybody some effort. 
But from the first of April to the first of 
November, the country needs the service 
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‘work ceases all over the country. 


of every man and woman who is willing 
to work; it even needs the services of 
more than it has. A very curious paper 
published in Boston on the first of July 
showed that «their pump had sucked”’ 
there, and that they had not so many 
workingmen as were needed for the daily 
call of the New England States and the 
others which correspond with Boston for 
the supply of labor. Something of the 
sort could have been said in all the great 
centers of industry. 

But with the first of November farm 
The 
factories, as far as they can, stop work, 
because they do not want to pay for light 
or for heat ; if they are going to stop at 
any time they stop then. This does not 
mean the large woolen and cotton facto- 
ries, but it means the smaller establish- 
ments where they do not work all the 
time, and have the choice of periods for 
rest. Railway travel is less in the winter 
than in the summer ; and the reader will 
himself recall other instances of indus- 
tries which employ more people in sum- 
merthan they doinwinter. What follows 
is that there is a considerable number of 
people thrown out of work as the winter 
comes on. Some of them do not carea 
great deal; the well-to-do farmer and his 
son find occupation within doors which 
takes the place of the occupation they 
have had out of doors. The social amuse- 
ments of the winter are more frequent, 
probably, than those of the summer. 
Winter schools, winter reading, fill up 
the gap for a considerable number of 
intelligent persons. But there remain, 
and will remain till Mr. Bellamy and the 
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Fifth Monarchy people are in full sway, 
a considerable balance who, from the 
nature of the case, are those least trained 
to industry, who are thrown out of work. 
A large farmer, who has employed thirty 
hands through the summer and autumn, 
and who has means to employ only ten 
through the winter, is apt to dismiss 
the more incompetent from the number. 
The law of selection is pitiless, and, 
speaking in general, though there are 
many exceptions, it is the people who 
have least ability who are thrown out of 
employment. 
* * * 

By an unfortunate drift, which is often 
spoken of as a law, the greater part of 
these people fall back upon the larger 
cities. This is their mistake, for they 
are really better cared for where the 
abundant store-houses of the farms are 
at hand, than they are in the crowded 
streets of the cities, where all food is at 
high prices, and where nobody knows 
anybody. All the same, they throng 
into the cities; and from the first of 
November to the first of April, therefore, 
the most careless residents of the cities 
are compelled to look in the face those 
questions of poverty and pauperism, of 
the prevention of pauperism, and the 
relief of poverty, which they keep out of 
sight, perhaps, in the prosperity of the 
months of the summer and the autumn. 

It is to meet this necessity that thought- 
ful and charitable people of the cities 
make their various charity organiza- 
tions. Within fifteen years past there 
has been a general determination, in this 
country, that these charity organizations 
should act in accord or harmony with 
each other. Various societies, under the 
name ‘‘Charity Organization”’ or « As- 
sociated Charities,’’ have been formed, 
so that now almost every large city pub- 
lishes an annual report, which shows 
more or less of the combined effort of 
such enterprises. In some of our cities 
this work is done with the precision and 
dignity of business enterprise, while the 
humanity and tenderness of Christian 
love are sedulously preserved. The re- 
ports of the city of Pittsburg, for instance, 
are a most satisfactory illustration of 
what can be achieved under most diffi- 
cult circumstances. For Pittsburg, from 
the nature of the case, is a place where 
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they receive a great many vagrants who 
are emigrating,—that class of people 
who are expecting that something will 
turn up, if they only get to a place where 
they know nobody and nobody knows 
them. You would suppose, then, that 
Pittsburg would be a place particularly 
difficult to care for, and probably it is. 
But it is, at the same time, a city in 
which there are men and women of char- 
acter, conscience, and wealth, where there 
is full knowledge of what has been done, 
and high hope of what may be done. 
And they have not been satisfied to let 
such affairs drift, but have cared for 
them with scientific skill as well as 
with Christian humanity. Their politi- 
cal economy has not made them hard, 
and their Christian philanthropy has not 
made them soft. In the city of Buffalo, 
again, the effort for making the charita- 
ble societies work in harmonious lines 
has been singularly successful. Here 
in New York, the “Charity Organiza- 
tion’’ commends itself more and more 
with every year, and takes in a wider 
range. 
* * *” 

Ir is easy, in all such cases, to take 
up the line of individual or independent 
opposition. It seems that even in Gos- 
pel times there was a person whom the 
Saviour was willing to take to bea dis- 
ciple, who did not choose to work in 
the company or under the regulations of 
the Master and his immediate followers. 
No record, however, is made of the suc- 
cess of this independent person, and the 
result in similar instances since would 
seem to be that the success was limited. 
In our view, the managers of charity or- 
ganizations need not trouble themselves 
a great deal about the attacks which are 
made upon them. Charity organization 
must be tested by its fruits, as every- 
thing else will be tested. The experience 
of London and of this country alike shows 
that the object of good men and women, 
—namely, the lifting up of the more des- 
titute classes,—is better done when there 
is some central bureau where the differ- 
ent agencies for this work can consult 
and co-operate, than it is where they are 
at work, shall we say, jealously and alone. 

We have tried to indicate, in speaking 
of the causes of the annual flow of unem- 
ployed people to the cities, what are the 














remedies for the difficulties which arise. 
As we said in this place not many months 
ago, whoever will set at work in the win- 
ter months an industry which did not 
exist in the summer or in the autumn, is 
so far forth a benefactor of the very first 
class to the whole community. It is hard 
to ask yachtsmen to go on voyages in 
December, or in February, because sail- 
ors and fishermen are out of employ- 
ment. But we do not hesitate to ask the 
class of people who amuse themselves 
with yachts in the summer time to em- 
ploy their surplus intelligence and re- 
sources in the winter, in thinking of 
good honest work which can be done in 
the winter months. It need not be done 
by sailors ; if you relieve the labor mar- 
ket in one place you relieve it in all. Na- 
ture herself comes to our assistance in 
a few instances ; the cutting of the ice- 
crop in New England is a great relief to 
the philanthropist of the New England 
cities. Of late years, since the civil war, 
we have been able to send working men 
from the city of New York into the 
Southern States, to work upon rice-plan- 
tations, and every traveler knows that 
the Florida hotels are manned and wom- 
anned by the same attendants who will 
serve in the White Mountains and at 
Saratoga in the summer. 
* * * 

Ir would seem, to an inhabitant of the 
planet Mars, as if the State of Massa- 
chusetts were rather sinning against the 
light when, in her great pcor-houses, she 
maintains people dying in consumption 
who might live and be well if they were 
in Florida or in the uplands of Georgia 
or Tennessee. However this may be, 
and however distant the time when such 
changes may be brought about, this is 
a good time to suggest to charitable per- 
sons or charitable associations that it is 
now very easy to provide in an open cli- 
mate and under the Southern sun, for 
many persons for whom it is very diffi- 
cult to provide in the close houses and 
crowded streets of winter life in our 
cities. 

The Caliphs of Cordova used to keep 
on hand a set of jobs which they meant 
to have finished in fifty or a hundred 
years, but about which they were in no 
great hurry. The result of this foresight 
of theirs may be seen in Cordova to the 
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present day. On these jobs the Caliphs 
expended the surplus revenues they had, 
and indeed, when they projected a pub- 
lic work, they were not in the habit of 
entering into competition with their own 
people, but took care that their public 
works should be carried out only at such 
seasons of the year, or at such periods of 
depression of commerce, as made it de- 
sirable for working people to go to work 
at the lowest prices. The Caliphs of 
Cordova were so fortunate that they had 
no telegraphs or mails, so that the world 
was not at once informed of their plans, 
and the unemployed labor of the world 
did not flock in upon them at the periods 
when they started their public business. 
We are not so fortunate, but it would be 
quite within the power of our boards of 
public improvements,—such boards as 
those who have the charge of streets, 
for instance,-—to use the winter months 
in a wise ‘‘provision,’’ by which they 
should be ready with their macadam, 
their square paving-stones, and the rest, 
when the summer months should come 
in. If one should say any such thing 
as this to a board of street commission- 
ers, the chairman would laugh in his 
face. He would say, ‘‘We are not 
socialists, we are not philanthropists 
even, we are men of business; and it 
is our business to see that the streets 
of New York are put in order as cheaply 
and as well as can be done, without 
any consideration of the questions of 
poverty or pauperism.’’ On the whole, 
this answer would be approved by peo- 
ple who are called men of business ; but 
for all that it is not the right answer. 
It is better economy to utilize the winter 
months for any work which can be thrown 
upon them, than it is to throw that work 
on the summer months, which need all 
the force they can handle for the processes 
of agriculture. 

The colleges and schools are quite in 
the right in utilizing the winter months 
as far as they do for purposes of study. 
And it is an interesting observation, 
to which our enterprising fellow-work- 
man, Mr. Bonner, first called attention, 
that on the whole people read very much 
more in the winter than they do in the 
summer. The sales of a great periodical 
are fifteen per cent. more in the winter 
months than they are in summer. 
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THE Society to Encourage Studies at 
Home has now existed for sixteen years, 
and has been the means of benefiting 
many students. This work is carried on 
wholly by correspondence, and necessi- 
tates great care and watchfulness. There 
are frequent examinations and abstracts 
of lessons. Memory notes are also re- 
quired of the pupils. There were during 
the last year five hundred and nine stu- 
dents, twenty per cent. of whom are 
themselves teachers in schools, and sev- 
eral have continued the course for ten or 
twelve years. There are six courses, of 
which English Literature and History 
are the most popular. Usually the pupils 
take but one course, but occasionally a 
scholar takes two. A lending-library is 
connected with the society, and many 
who have not the advantages of a large 
city are glad to avail themselves of these 
books, one thousand of which were sent 
out during the last year. One can im- 
agine the delight of a student in a remote 
country village, where a mail comes but 
once a week, in being able to have regu- 
larly the best books for her line of study. 
Again, the Society has a good line of 


periodicals, photographs, botanical speci- 
mens and other things of great use and 
interest, which are loaned, postage alone 


being required. In order to join the 
society as a student, pupils (ladies only) 
must be over seventeen years of age, and 
must pay a fee of three dollars a year. 
No definite task is prescribed, but: mem- 
bers are expected to devote a regular 
amount of time to their work. Nearly 
two hundred ladies give their services in 
the instruction. Once a year a meeting 
is held in Boston, when students and 
teachers who may have held that relation 
for a year or more without having seen 
each other, meet and become personally 
acquainted. Even if the time daily given 
to this work is short, if it be given with 
regularity, the progress made is good, 
and the habit formed is one that is an 
enjoyable companion for life. 

* * * 

HoLimpaAy House appears to be the 
favorite name for houses of the Working 
Girls’ Associations in the country. The 
New York Association, the Brooklyn and 
Boston Associations, all have summer 
houses to which the girls can go, for at 
least two weeks in the summer, for a 
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complete change and rest. Each of these 
associations has chosen the same name, 
and a general description will show the 
life of each. Many of the girls have 
never been away from the city in their 
lives, and the interest oftentimes ex- 
pressed in the simplest things of country 
life shows how little of nature is known 
to the working man or woman of the 
city. The names of the simplest wild 
flowers, of the birds in the woods, stories 
of the habits of the animals, excite an 
interest as they would with children. 
At Holiday House, there are always one 
or more of the directors who have the 
matter in charge, and seek to make the 
two weeks’ outing a season of improve- 
ment, mentally as well as bodily. Walks 
are taken, drives are arranged—all in the 
simplest way; but those picnics, walks, 
and drives are things long to be remem- 
bered, and many are the curious stones 
and beautiful ferns that are brought back 
to the city to brighten the cheerless rooms 
for the winter. 
* * * 

No one need be discouraged and feel 
that there is no work to be done, as 
many a woman has felt. A lady trav- 
eling through the western part of Ire- 
land studied the people and surroundings, 
and desired to do something to make the 
inhabitants more industrious and thrifty. 
She decided that basket-making could be 
done to advantage, and she returned to 
England, where, with much trouble, she 
learned to make baskets well. But while 
the work that she did was strong and 
useful, she did not feel satisfied until she 
had learned to make lighter and more 
ornamental baskets. In order to do this, 
she went to France and took a course of 
instruction there. The next year she re- 
turned to Letterfrack, and settled. Her 
first pupil was a little boy, but soon 
others came until quite a large number 
benefited by her teachings. A market 
was found for the baskets, a trade was 
built up, osiers have been planted, and 
the village is in a prospering condition. 
Basket-making is not a laborious indus- 
try. There is always a demand for good 
work, and the Indians who visit sea- 
shore resorts reap an excellent harvest. 
It is one of the few trades that children 
can learn easily, work without injury, 
and be well paid. 
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—— ADAM, 
who writes in the 

CosMOPOLITAN this 

month concerning the 

French army, is atype 
= of Frenchwoman that 

has helped to make 
) the Gallic race what 
it is,—social in its in- 
stincts, graceful, re- 
fined, and witty, and 
strongly given to sen- 
timental politics. Her salon was, during 
the latter half of the Empire, the rendez- 
vous for the Opposition, no matter what 
shade of opinion it represented, all the 
way from Legitimism to Henri Rochefort. 
Coming to Paris from her provincial home 
while she was still in her teens, she at- 
tracted the attention of George Sand and 
Daniel Stern (Comtesse d’Agoult) by a 
sharp reply in print to Prudhon’s stric- 
tures upon those two emancipated ladies. 
They both sent for her, but Comtesse 
d’Agoult saw her first, and then ex- 
plained to her that she must immediately 
choose sides, as there was an irreconcil- 
able quarrel between the two authors. 
The young Juliette Lamber chose Daniel 
Stern, and explained the case by letter to 
Madame Sand, who seems to have ac- 
cepted her choice with philosophy. From 
that time the younger woman was the 
constant associate of Madame d’Agoult, 
and assisted her in the duty of receiv- 
ing the many famous Republicans who 
crowded the latter’s salon, learning there 
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the art of holding acircle of brilliant 
people about her, and unconsciously ab- 
sorbing from her hostess the graces and 
charms of the eighteenth-century woman. 
Later she married one of the men she 
had met in the d’Agoult salon, Edmond 
Adam, and then began to gather about 
her the younger Republican politicians, 
—among them Gambetta, who always re- 
mained her intimate friend. After the 
fall of the Empire the vazson d’étre of 
her political center was gone. In 1877 
she became a widow, and since that time 
has not mingled actively in politics, 
though Boulanger was, before his ilight, 
a well-known figure in her salon, which 
has changed much, and grown literary 
and social in its character. Madame 
Adam is best known to the world out- 
side of Paris by her editorial manage- 
ment of the La Nouvelle Revue, and the 
papers on military, political, social, and 
literary topics she has published under 
the pseudonym of Paul Vasili, following 
the example of hertwo models in select- 
ing a masculine zom de plume. There is 
no one in France to-day to take her place 
and carry on the traditional salon into 
the twentieth, as she brought it, by social 
descent from Madame d’Agoult, into the 
nineteenth. 


Lafcadio Hearn, whose book ‘ Chita,’’ 
just from the press of the Harpers, is 
among the most remarkable productions 
of American literature, is an Englishman. 
His mother was a Greek, and his father 
an English officer ; and he was born at the 
Cape of Leucadia, from which, by a mod- 
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ern Greek corruption, 
he gets his name,— 
that famous spot from 
which Sappho is sup- 
posed to have flung 
z herself into the sea. 
=. He was reared in ex- 
A pectation of wealth, 
but a series of mis- 
fortunes brought him 
six or eight years ago 
to Cincinnati, where he worked at journal- 
ism, doing commercial reports. 

In time he drifted to New Orleans, and 
here at last he found his soul’s native 
atmosphere, and Louisiana has the right 
to claim him as her son ; for in this semi- 
tropical his genius found its true develop- 
ment. The tropics made so great an 
appeal to him that something more than 
a year ago he made a journey to the West 
Indies, and only returned to attend to the 
details of publication. He has been 
spending the summer in Philadelphia, 
but returns to St. Thomas some time in 
the autumn, and in a near but indefinite 
future will go to the Orient; for only 
lands of sun and summer attract his 
warm, color-loving nature. Cold he fears 
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more than pain, and the chill and gray- 
ness of northern lands are beyond meas- 


ure repellant tohim. In the literatures 
of the Orient he is deeply learned, as is 
attested by his «Chinese Ghosts’’ and 
‘« Stray Leaves from Strange Literatures.”’ 

«‘Chita”’ is not long ; it may be read at a 
sitting; and concerning this he says: 
‘©The prose fiction which lives through 
the centuries is the short story, like the 
old Greek romances. Narratives like 
‘Manon Lescant,’ ‘ Paul et Virginie,’ the 
‘Candide’ of Voltaire, the ‘ Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ ‘ Undine,’ etc., outlive the ampler 
labor of their authors. . . . Three quar- 
ters of what is written is unnecessary. 
. . . The book that compels perusal of 
every line is the book of power. Create 
a story of which no reader can skip a 
single paragraph, and one has the secret 
of force, if not of durability.”’ Such a 
book he hopes some day to create. Mr. 
Hearn, in this, takes a view which has 
been very decidedly adopted by the Cos- 
MOPOLITAN, and the adoption of which 
has resulted in the doing away with the 
serials formerly produced, and the devo- 
tion of forty pages of the Magazine to 


the short novel complete with each 
month. Not a few kindly criticisms of 
this course have been written ; and while 
it does not offer the author a chance for 
the padding which gives the supposed 
commercial value of so much per thou- 
sand words, it enables him to give his 
best in a form that is most likely to keep 
his reader from the opening to the clos- 
ing lines. 

‘«Chita’’ was written in the South, and 
is the story of the tragedy of that Ile 
Derniére in the Gulf of Mexico, where in 
1856 the sea rose and swept away every 
living thing at what was then a fashion- 
able Southern summer resort. As in the 
plagues of Egypt, the people of Louisiana 
rose up next day and found there was not 
a house in which there was not one dead ; 
for the place was crowded at the time with 
the flower of the State. The story of that 
frantic spasm of the elements, and’ its 
results, makes a book that has no coun- 
terpart in American literature. Mr. 
Hearn is a brilliant and tireless worker in 
the art of expression. Words to him, as 
to Stevenson, have a value for their own 
sake, and, given an impression,—an idea, 
—he can not rest until he has found those 
alone that can set it forth in its last ex- 
quisite refinement of subtlety and com- 
pleteness. But with a taste more luxuri- 
ous and splendid than Stevenson’s, he 
gives one to drink of his wine in a cup of 
gold ; jeweled, and fretted with a loving 
and infinite toil. He has a poet’s pas- 
sion for imagery, and all thoughts float 
into his mind double, like swan and 
shadow. Here is, from ‘‘Chita,’’ an ex- 
ample of his rich and delicate felicity of 
expression : 

‘Often she heard the Music of the 
Marsh through the night: an infinity of 
flutings and tinklings made by tiny Am- 
phibia,—like the low blowings of num- 
berless little tin horns, the clankings of 
billions of little bells ; and, at intervals, 
profound tones, vibrant and heavy, as of 
a bass viol,—the orchestra of the great 
frogs! And interweaving with it all,— 
keen as the steel speech of a saw,—the 
stridulous telegraphy of the crickets.’’ 


It is strange that while Sir Edwin 
Arnold is being made the subject of num- 
berless newspaper paragraphs, more has 
not been heard of his last book, ‘‘ With 
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Sadi in the Garden,’’ 
that is, perhaps, the 
highest note that he 
has yet touched, —in- 
4: deed, from a literary 
point of view, a higher 
» than he struck in his 
~ famous “Light of 
Asia.’’ His arrival at 
this half season has 
prevented his being 
made much of in the social world, as he 
would have been had he come later, when 
the scattered literators were once more 
collected in the metropolis. This is the 
more to be regretted because he is a man 
of infinite charm and of the widest and 
most varied learning. Not only would 
lovers and students of Oriental literature 
enjoy him, but the geographical societies, 
and the journalists would find him a 
learned and genial companion. It is to 
Sir Edwin that Stanley owes much of his 
African experience, for the poet, who is 
an enthusiastic geographer, has not only 
done much to inspire Stanley himself, 
but to assist him in getting the finan- 
cial aid and backing necessary to make 
these expeditions into the interior of the 
Dark Continent. 


EDWIN ARNOLD. 


The two pieces of gossip most exciting 
to the literary world at this moment are 
the break of the long copartnership of 
Erckmann and Chatrian, and that the 
authorship of that wonderfully clever 
book, «‘An Author’s Love,’’ has been 
traced toa woman. Miss Elizabeth Balch 
is a New England woman who wrote a 
book by the title of «« Mustard Leaves,”’ 
that had a quiet success. Then she did 
a series of papers, for the Exglish /llus- 
trated Magazine, upon the historic homes 
of England. The book, which purports 
to be the letters written by Prosper Meri- 
mée’s /uconnue in reply to his, was pub- 

lished anonymously, 

and a well-known New 
York woman was cred- 

ited with the author- 

-. ship. 
= It seems, now that 
the collaboration of the 

“" two famous Alsatians 
4» is being discussed and 
ventilated, that, as 


M. ERCKMANN. USual in such cases, one 


did all the work, and 
the other was scarcely 
more than a skilled 
critic who made sug- 
gestions and _ correc- 
tions. The quarrel is 
a distressing one, and? 
seems to be more the 
work of a greedy son ° 
of one of the authors 
than their own fault. 
The series of novels will go on, though, 
despite the break, just as Besant went on 
with his series after Rice died, and may, 
perhaps, be the better for it, as undoubt- 
edly Besant has written better books 
alone than he ever did in partnership. 
ELIZABETH BISLAND. 


M. CHATRIAN, 


‘*MICAH CLARKE”’ is the most wel- 
come surprise that has come to story 
readers in a long time. Did not the 
publishers call it a novel, the book might 
be taken for what the author calls it on 
the title-page, the statement of one Micah 
Clarke ‘‘as made to his three grandchil- 
dren during the hard winter of 1734, 
wherein is contained a full report of cer- 
tain passages in his early life, together 
with some account of his journey from 
Havant to Taunton with Decimus Saxon 
in the summer of 1685. Also of the ad- 
ventures that befell them during the 
western rebellion, and of their inter- 
course of James, Duke of Monmouth, 
Lord Grey, and other persons of quality. 
Compiled, day after day, from his own 
narration, by Joseph Clarke, and never 
previously set forth in print.’”’ Certainly 
a more natural and life-like recital has 
not been made in fiction since ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’’ appeared, and the reality of it is 
enhanced by the author’s speaking in the 
first person and never allowing exciting 
incidents to rob him for an instant of the 
simplicity and directness of the character. 

Other novelists have based stories on 
incidents of Monmouth’s rebellion, and 
failed to make great books—probably be- 
cause they worked on the conventional 
lines of the historical novel. Mr. Conan 
Doyle, the author of «‘ Micah Clarke,’’ 
has escaped their fault by ignoring their 
method, and by the still greater literary 
heresy of almost ignoring woman. Sev- 
eral women appear in his pages, but no 
one of them approaches the dignity of a 
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heroine. ‘‘Micah Clarke” is a man’s 
story,—if to have all the prominent char- 
acters men makes such a book,—yet 
women will read it with delight, for each 
man is a very distinct character in him- 
self, and appears in sharp contrast with 
the others. Micah, the alleged relator, is 
a great-hearted, large-limbed, serious- 
souled Englishman, just of age, and son 
of a tanner who had been one of Crom- 
well’s best swordsmen and praying men. 
Micah’s friend Reuben was chosen by 
the law of opposites, being a merry lit- 
tle grig, who follows him everywhere. 
Micah’s mother is the subject of some 
wonderful pen-pictures, which form a 
“composite view’’ long to be remem- 
bered and admired. 

Indeed, the charm of the book is pic- 
torial rather than literary. The author, 
who is son of Punch’s famous artist of 
the same name, and grandson of a famous 
earicaturist also named Doyle, seems to 
have inherited the faculty of perceiving 
individuals and scenes clearly, and put- 
ting them upon paper with the fewest 
possible lines. Fully two-score people 
appear in the book under proper names : 
there are noblemen, boors, fops, minis- 
ters, farmers, tradesmen, apprentices, 
sailors, and soldiers ; but the least impor- 
tant is as carefully pictured as the greatest 
—pictured so distinctly that the beholder 
can not forget any of the details. 

The scenes are handled with equal 
skill. Whether the reader’s ideas of 
England as it was two centuries ago are 
obtained from old prints, old books, or 
descriptions which modern historians 
have evolved after examination of all 
available information, they will surely 
be vivified by the author’s narratives. 
Town scenes, rides from village to vil- 
lage, the ways of the inhabitants of dif- 
ferent grades of social standing, the ha- 
treds and enthusiasms born of religious 
convictions, the bonds and feuds of spe- 
cial localities, succeed one another as 
naturally in Mr. Doyle’s pages as they 
would in an experience such as Micah 
Clarke is supposed to have had. Whether 
the hero dines with the chief magistrate 
of a town, chats with a bankrupt noble- 
man from the city, takes his ease in an 
inn, or camps with a lot of Puritans 
flocking to Monmouth’s standard, he in- 
vests everything with an air of reality 
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which is sure to take the reader back- 
ward two centuries and keep him there— 
as long as the book is in his hands. 

A remarkable feature of the story is 
the skill with which the author expresses 
the feelings of the Puritans and rebels, 
who are almost the only characters. Mr. 
Doyle is a Catholic; were he not, the 
reader would believe that he wrote of 
his characters with warm sympathy and 
affection. Such fairness as his is rare 
enough in history: it is almost indis- 
cernible in fiction. It is true that his 
sympathy is wholly that of great-hearted 
humanity and manliness and not at all 
theological, but it is none the less won- 
derful on that account. Another marvel 
is that a man so young—he is said to be 
far under thirty—could have imagined so 
fine a story. Unless ‘‘ Micah Clarke ”’ is, 
as its title-page implies, based upon an 
actual record, a new and great writer of 
historical stories has appeared. 

JOHN HABBERTON. 
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Engraved by R. Hoskin. From the painting by B. Plockhorst. 


SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME.” 





